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When the word goes out--- 


“PRODUCTION MUST 
BE INCREASED! 


Employers and Employees both know it A 
means working and living under high pres- = 
sure. 2 


Accidents and illness take a heavy toll in nor- 
mal times, but soar upward in periods of 
national stress, with serious fond to pro- 
duction. 


The traffic accident rate increased almost = 
16 per cent alone in 1941, over the preced- 
ing year. 


en =, Workers protected by a Provident HUMAN 

oe a SECURITY plan have found that it enables Ee 
many to return to the job promptly after 
treatment for illness or accident, often in | 
better physical condition than before. That's 
because this program provides funds for 
prompt and efficient medical skill and hos- 
pital care when needed. 6 
















HUMAN SECURITY 


providing emergency funds for 






ARE YOUR WORKERS SO PROTECTED ? 


®@ Death in family 

















NOTE THE WIDE COVERAGE OFFERED THROUGH PROVIDENT ee pane pang MP 
ae Sickness or Accident 

: , @ Hospitalization or ) 

§ operation when necessary 

Bhe Home of 1942--Our 55th Anniversary Year--1942 +d -deuaadinte apes | 


death ot employee 
@ Maternity benefits 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


® Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for over a Half Century @ 
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Factoring 
Points the Way 


Receive cash for ship- 
ments as made... yet 
extend your usual 
credit terms to cus- 
tomers. 


Cash As You Ship 


Full credit risk and 
responsibility assum- 
ed by Commercial 
Factors Corporation. 


I (oy @5 x =Yo bt ae Moy-t-1-7- 


Collection worry and 
expense and the cost 
of credit checking 
eliminated through 
our service. 
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Learn more about these and the 
other benefits of Commercial fac- 


toring by writing for this information. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Bubler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 









































Normal Service 


Continues on 


Your Looms Sieecailtees 


; Shuttles and 
Built for Peace Time Weaves Bobbins 


Can Be Changed 
To 


Looms for War Contracts 





Our Government 


1S Going to Require that the larger part of the Looms of 





our Country fall in line on the Program 


for War Time Fabrics 


Your Looms can be made to fit into 
that Program 


Y 


Shelter Tent Duck—for instance — is 


being made on E Model Looms 


Y 


—y Somewhere down the list of Needed 
Fabrics is the one You Can Make 


We Can Supply 


The Necessary Parts »  lochange over the average loom—be 





it one of our older models or a loom 
of the X Series—to weave a Wide 
Range of Fabrics that are needed by 
our Army, our Navy and our Air Corps 





Let’s Talk lt Over 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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CUSHIONED 
SPINDLES 
ASSURE... 


peerenan that assure more uniform tension and twist... 
produce smoother, stronger yarns .. . are proven results of 
using Texaco Spindura Oils. 

Spindura Oils literally cushion spindles, damp vibration, 
reduce power consumption. They minimize “fogging” and will 
not thicken in service. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile 
mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points 
in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR THE TEXTILE 











THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 


bra nd. 


* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 














FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
4&2. FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 


 ) your local newspaper 
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INDUSTRY 





RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs 
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Between machining operations, prior to gaging and 
inspecting, preparatory to finishing or plating, pre- 
cision parts are degreased .. . freed of every trace of 
oil, grease, dirt and contamination. Important is 
absolute cleanliness of surfaces to be plated so as to 
avoid “pinholes” from which film breakdown starts. 


Cleaning metal surfaces cleaner—doing it quickly 
and at low cost—is the job of TROMEX, metal-de- 
greasing solvent now being made available by W arner 











wy Metal CLEANER 


to America’s expanding metal-working and metal- 
finishing plants. Already our entire current output of 
Tromex Metal Degreasing Solvent has been allocated 
to essential industries. 

This latest addition to the growing list of Warner 
Chemicals is a practical result of our long-term policy 
of intensifying research on the development of useful. 
new industrial chemicals even though our plants are 


presently operating at capacity. 


ivision of WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - NEWARK, CAL. 
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LET THE G.1.M. HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT LAST LONGER 


I’ American factories millions 
of dollars worth of industrial 
rubber goods fail prematurely 
every year due to improper in- 
spection and unintentional abuse. 


This waste must stop—now that 
America’s rubber life line is 
under attack. Every pound of 
rubber must work to the limit 
for victory. 


Today it is essential to take the 
utmost care of any rubber prod- 
uct you now have in operation 
or in stock — because replacement 
may be difficult in the months 
ahead, even on priorities ! 


That is where the G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man — can 
be of greater help and service to 
you than ever before. In the past 
his expert skill in the 
correct application and 
installation of rubber 
has been responsible for 
countless performance 
records in all branches 


of industry. 


By consulting the G. T. M. today, 
by following his recommenda- 
tions on the proper handling 
of belting, hose and other rubber 


MILLIONS Ih 
RUBBER WASTE 
CAN BE SAVED 


IN INDUSTRY! 


products, you can increase their 
service life measurably at a time 
when any increase in their life is 


critical. 


He will be glad to go over your 
installations, to make suggestions 
and give you tips that will enable 
you to obtain all the service built 


into your rubber equip- 








Serving on the Industrial 
Front to guard America’s 


rubber supply 
















ment — to prevent waste of 
America’s most precious war 


material. 


This service costs you nothing. 
The G. T. M. will be glad to call 
at your plant—to give you the 
benefit of his specialized training. 


To call in the G. T. M., write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California—or phone 
the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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_ GOODF YEAR_ 


satpro GOODS: 
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Deliveries 
on 


Textile 
Machinery 





























@ WE KNOW WE CANNOT SHIP as much textile machinery as 
our customers want .. . or give them as prompt deliveries 
on their orders for repairs and parts as they think we should. 


® WE ARE SERVING THE TRADE today to the best of our 
ability. Naturally, we are governed by Washington as to the 
way in which we can serve it best. We feel, however, that in 
view of the all-out effort needed from the textile industry that 
it should have full consideration. 


@® WE ARE VERY BUSY TODAY making, in addition to our 
regular lines of textile machinery, a great many new things 
which are necessary in the armament program; and much of 
our tool equipment and a large part of our working force are 
assigned to this outside work for the duration. Naturally this 
affects to some extent our ability to produce textile machinery. 


® ALSO, WE ARE IN A WAR ECONOMY wherein orders bearing 
priority ratings from the government have first place in our 
production schedule. We think we can assure the mills, how- 
ever, that there will be an adequate supply of repairs for main- 
tenance, and we also believe that a substantial amount of textile 
machinery will be built. 
®@ HOWEVER, the principal job for all of us today is to WIN THIS 
WAR .. . and to win it as quickly as possible. Nothing else 
| is so important. Nothing should be overlooked or neglected that 


will aid the program and objectives of our government. 


TO THAT END WE PLEDGE ALL OUR EFFORTS. 











_ 


vY 


President 


"HITIN MACHINE WORKS 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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TOUGH, BUT NOT ROUGH 





Emmons Heddles Reduce Weaving Variables 


Writing “Emmons’”’ in front of your order 
for steel heddles is a simple way to reduce 
warp breaks and cut replacement costs. 

Emmons ‘“Certified’’ Steel Heddles are 
watched carefully throughout manufacture to 
insure the qualities that mean gentle handling 
of the yarn and greatest resistance to wear — 
smoothness of eye, high tensile strength, cor- 
rosion resistance. 

In addition to final tests to earn our ‘“‘In- 
spected and Approved”’ seal, sample heddles 
are periodically examined by a famous testing 
laboratory. 

Result: a heddle that is tough when it comes 
to wear, but never rough to yarn. You can 
expect greater freedom from roughed-up yarn, 
less ‘“‘fly,’’ longer periods between replacements. 


Re Contain... Buy Certified 





NESS COMPANY 









WORKS FAST WITHOUT JITTERS 


If you’ve ever had a heddle frame buckle or bind at high speeds, 
you'll appreciate the strong construction of Emmons Heddle 
Frames. Rolled rivets provide extra strength where it is really 
needed. We use more than the 
usual number of rivets, too. 











GENEROUS TO YARN 





JEALOUS OF RIGIDITY 


You get all the air space your yarn 
needs in an Emmons Reed — up to 
70% if you want it. Yet there’s no 
loss of strength or rigidity, because as 
the reed wires decrease in thickness, 
they are increased in width. 

This air space 1s accurately meas- 
ured to .01’’, so you won’t get reedy 
cloth. And dent thickness is con- 
trolled within .001’’ — you get uni- 
form, super-smoothness that can’t 
help but result in better-quality work. 


/faar 

° 
All Emmons products are shipped 
only when the tests of an Emmons 


Inspector have proved them deserv- 
ing of this seal. 





Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. 
All products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured in 
Charlotte. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- 
son, Manager of Southern Sales, Box 
VAURT Wen Otel tuleladl Um @lot-lalclac Ewa lIk®) 
.. . Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 
(Tel. Main 2643)... Alvin Braley, Box 
236, Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 170)... W. S. 
Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
(Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert R. 
Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
(Tel. Harrison 7140). 


Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto 
Zander, 345 Juan Jaures; Brazil, Rio 
eC ome F- belt aeray. Cae sae) t-) au @r-bb ¢- We delta) mle Ve 
Chile, Santiago, W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 1570, Valparaiso; Cuba, Ha- 
vana, J. M. Perez-Pena, Box 1611; 
7 > alee Pan) (o> 4loe aD © ED OD Oo mn Oro a 
Apartado 533; Colombia, Medellin, 
C. E. Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. 


licen thas las @ OP. @ OM Om! '10)-2 Ob 47.9-4318)8) .4 
for Details on all Emmons Products. 
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Your ceilings 
and walls will tell you? 


Suppose this order were issued to 
you today— 
“By this time next week, increase 
production by 10%.” 
What would your answer be? That vou 
must have more men’? That vou need 
more machinery? That vour equipment 
Is now operating at peak efficiency? 
Let’s look at another answer: 
Paint your ceilings and walls WHITE! 
Here’s what a noted lighting engi- 
neer says on this subject: 









oat watt, 
‘Bat cele 
z Su nit > 


“wai 








x Step up efficiency ? 
x increase production ? 


xSstop wasting daylight? 


*xstop wasting artificial light? 





“Scientific tests show that white 
interiors which have turned yel- 
low... which are covered with dirt 

. or interior surfaces which are 
unpainted ... may reduce illumi- 
nation as much as 600. 
down production of your workers 
10% or more.” 


slow 


Translated into terms of present-day 
production, working on three shifts a 
day, doesn’t this mean that clean white 
ceilings and walls can be the direct 
cause of a 10% production step-up? 
White paint’s amazing power to re- 
flect light brings other important bene- 
fits as well. Particularly important in 
these times, it stretches davlight 
puts vour lighting svstem on shorter 
hours. When your lights are on during 


night shifts, white paint can raise their 
efficiency by as much as 50%. By pro- 
moting better vision, reducing evestrain 
and fatigue, white paint helps your 
men do better work. And it improves 
sanitation, cuts down accidents. 


With these facts in mind, isn’t a 
good white paint job a ““must” in your 
plant? Remember, it is quickly and 
easily accomplished, and its benefits to 
vour production schedules are too im- 
portant to be neglected. 

e “ o 

For more than 40 years, Barreled Sunlight has 
been a recognized leader in the white-paint 
field. A Barreled Sunlight Representative will 
be glad to help you work out the most effi- 
cient, economical painting program for your 
plant. For de‘ails, write U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 8-C Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 








~d 
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WAR SPEED-UP 


cannot be fully maintained 
with inadequate lubrication. 
For correct lubrication of 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


there are... 













-»» SINCLAIR LILY WHITE ee 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- | 
RICANTS ... oils that 
keep productive machine 
hours up, spindle drag and 
temperatures down... non- 
throwing lubricants exactly 
suited to top roll require- 


ts ments. Further information, 
tates or lubrication counsel (in- 
ate cluding Knitting Machinery), 


may be had by writing to 
nearest Sinclair office, or to 
Sinclair Refining Company, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 





















CARDING MACHINES (Saco-Lowell) in 
plant of Cotton Specialties Co., Chicago. 
Lubricated 10 years with Sinclair Oil. 







Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free : 
publication devoted to the solution of : 4 
lubricating problems. t a 









SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Roan . 10 West 5st Street : RIALTO BLDG. : 573 West Peacutree STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City KANSAS CirTy ATLANTA Fr. WortTH 
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The management of the mills in Rockingham | . 
ve cenvreees: «cand — a ; 


became aware of the advantages inherent in the new cotton spin- SSS : 
ning equipment. They appreciated the importance of the trend 
toward simplification in cotton-spinning processes and watched 
with interest the ever-increasing number of mills planning to 
carry on programs of modernization. As both capable and prac- 
tical manufacturers and business men, they also knew that even 
with sound management, skillful manipulation and efficient super- 
vision they could not operate their good but obsolete equipment 
profitably in competition with mills having the indisputable ad- 
vantages of newer and more productive machinery. 


panes ame = eae? 
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Nested Motor Drives on 
New Spinning — 
 steel's Mills 


In consultation with their own managements and our engineers, 
a series of studies and plans were prepared. The modernization 
program just completed was a long-range one... with plenty of a 
time spent in preliminary studies to assure thoroughness and Ap WG cers | “Ei b, 


accuracy. Tastes, a : 
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Controlled Draft Roving 
—Entwistie'’s Modern 
Card Room. 


Model 38 Better Draft Spin- 
ning —Pee Dee Mill No. 2 





New Spinning Frames — 
Hannah Picket Mill No. 1] 





L, D 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
” Charlotte, No. Carolina Greenville, So. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
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Galt Mansel Brerter For the automatic controls re- 
cs Se ata quired on today’s high-speed tex- 

tile mill machinery, COLT has de- 
veloped a complete line of Size *‘0”’ 
and Size ‘'l’’ Starters... to pro- 
vide protection for men, motors 
and machinery against such haz- 
ards as overloads and partial or 
complete voltage failures. COLT 
See CONTROLS are compact... sturd- 


Starter equipped il ilt for years of exacting ser- 
with ball-bearing and built fo yea exa g 
suspended magnet 


vice... attractive in appearance. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHICAGO 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. COMPANY 





ELECTRICAL DIVISION HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SMOOTH 
YARN 
from the 


Rotating - Craverse 
Winder 














A spinner operating Roto- 
Coners* to produce open-wound 
cones of cotton knitting yarn, tells 
us: “In my opinion, the difference 
between a Roto-Cone* and any 
other cotton knitting cone, is the 
difference between the man who 
shaved this morning and the man 
who shaved yesterday!” 

By holding two cones — one a 
Roto-Cone™*, the other from a re- 
ciprocating-guide machine — to 
the light and sighting along the 
base, you can easily tell which cone 
has the smoother yarn. 

The reason why the base of the 
Roto-Cone* is smooth can be found 
in the way the rotating traverse 
guides the yarn. Unlike other trav- 
2rsing methods, the rotating trav- 
erse revolves im the same direction 
the yarn is traveling. Thus, there is 
no chafing to rough up the fibers 


and cause a fuzzy appearance on 
the yarn. 

Make this same test, and you will 
understand why knitters appreciate 


aacae 
SN wered ad = lla 





This modern, high speed machine may be 
equipped for paper coning or tubing, wood 
coning or for dye packages. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 












the better quality of Roto-Cones*, 
and why more and more spinners 
are modernizing their winding 
rooms with Roto-Coners”. 
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* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
+ Universal—manufacturer of * 
* precision machinery — aids * 
* defense by manufacturing * 
* precision parts for military * 
* equipment. * 
* * 
, i a a a a a a ae a a a aes 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








BOSTON 





UIU-GUN 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





P. oO. 
UTICA 





BOX 1605 
CHARI OTTE 





| at 
SL EESOVA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ATLANTA 
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SIX YEARS: FIVE PROJECTS 


HE Peerless Woolen Mills of Rossville, Georgia, one of the largest manufacturers of 
cues piece goods for men’s, boys’ and women’s wear, blankets and mackinaws in this 
part of the country, have just completed their fifth major improvement in six years. 

In 1936 Robert and Company were called in to undertake a complete reorganization of 
the production facilities of this mill. During the six-year period, we have carried out a series 


of extensive engineering projects for the Peer- | 

PROJECTS COMPLETED 
for 

upon our wide experience in all phases of PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS 


textile work. 


less Woolen Mills, the nature of which drew 


T 936 Carding and Spinning Mill 


] 936 Weave Shed 


T 940 Stock Preparation Department 
efficiency and exactness that have characterized 1941 


Today our staff stands ready to serve your 
needs, regardless of their scope, with the same 
Dye Plant 
our work during many years of close associa- 1942 boiler Piont 


tion with the textile industry. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


ewe CORPORATE © 


Architects and éngineers 


oti 





NEW YORK ° ATLANTA ° WASHINGTON 
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CHECK-UP TESTS ON — 
COTTON WARP SIZING 


> 





y Neekin given freely to mill men who desire to 
check the efficiency of their sizing process 
% a service which shows them how to increase 
weave room production with their present equip- 
ment »* and a size compound so concentrated 
that an average of only 5% on weight of starch 
is required % This service and HOUGHTO-SIZE 
are the results of experience and research over 
these many years *% They are at your command. 
Ask E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia or Char- 
lotte, how a Warp Size Check-up Test can be 
made in your mill! 





ae eee 


ST AN E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


= — ~ 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Tr eh ch bmn 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Mile-a‘Minute 


Manufacturers of textile machinery have spent painstaking years in devel- 





Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
with 
no tampering or loss 


fect condition, 


in count. 
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William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
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oping up-to-date equipment so that the mills may keep abreast of the times 


and constantly increase their efficiency. 
This is particularly true of manufacturers of spinning and 


twisting frames, 


all of whom have been working to design improvements in their equipment so 


that the mill may obtain the utmost in yarn quality at the 
operating cost. 


lowest possible 


In buying new frames or in operating your old ones, don't unintentionally 
hamper their efficiency by neglecting ‘the focal point of good yarns’... 


the ring traveler. 


Remember that spinning traveler speeds range from 3500 ft. to better 


than a mile per minute, with no lubrication whatsoever, and 
sional cleaning. 


with only occa- 


At these speeds and under these conditions, the traveler HAS to be good, 
if you are to realize the maximum in quality yarn and efficient production 
from your spinning frames. That's why so many of the country's leading mills, 


regardless of type of frame used, rely entirely on U. S. 
Durable, precision-made, delicately balanced al 
accurately uniform in weight. and shape. 


Ring Travelers. 


rigidly inspected, they are 


U. S. Travelers actually cost LESS because they last longer and wear bet- 


ter, through their useful life, and insure smoother production. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


\N\ 


. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Torrence lL. Maynard, P. O. Box 45€, Belmont, N. C. 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 15%, Athens, Georgia 
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the Traveler has to be GOOD! 





The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Trav- 
elers produces ideally smooth, even yarn; there are no angular 
edges to flatten the end . . . no split ends in throwing rayon 
and silk . . . no fly-waste in the spinning and twisting of cot- 
ton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred fibres. Made and 
stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts of 


yarns. 


NE-BOW PATENTED VER- 
TICAL RING TRAVELERS 
. . - Developed to meet the 


The Focal Point of particular needs of the silk 


and rayon trade in the process 
GOOD YARN of throwing. By eliminating 

pivoting action, traveler is 
constantly kept in close con- 
tact with lubricating device 
and assists in distributing the 
lubricant evenly over the en- 
tire inner surface of ring, pro- 
longing life of both ring and 
traveler and promoting more 
even twist. 








Samples for your exact re- 
quirements submitted upon re- 
quest. Write direct, or contact 
your nearest representative. 














*“*“A Traveler for 
Every Fibre” 
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The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Travelers 


MOO MIO 
\ AMY \ 
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PRODUCTS 
. . Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Coftor, Asbestos and 
Silk Cards * Napper Clothing, 
Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and 
extra sets loaned atal! plants 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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,ARD CLOTHING 
isa MUST 


Soldiers, sailors and the thousands of workers on war pro- 
duction must have clothing and other textile equipment. 
Every bit of yarn used in uniforms, overalls, underwear, sox, 
blankets, sheets, and the hundred other items must first be 
processed by Card Clothing. 


% The wool of 10 sheep must be carded to outfit one 
soldier. It will take a lot of carding to equip 6,000,000 
soldiers. It is estimated that cotton cloth production for 


1941 exceeded 1940 by 2,000,000,000 square yards. 


* As textile production soars... so must Card Clothing 
production ... and so must the materials to make it. We 
sincerely believe our patented TUFFERIZING process 
makes the maximum use of materials entrusted to us. 


Step up production with 


TUFFERIZED 


CARD CLOTHING 


Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders 
from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic 


Card Breasts Rewired at Southern 
Plant »= Midgley Patented, and 
& a © Howard's Special Hand Stripping 


Cards = Inserted Eye and Regu- 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS lar Wire Heddles 





ee. 
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Lest we forget. - 


WITHthe machinery of war so much in the headlines, many of us may 
minimize the importance of our individual contribution to the success of 
America’s War Program. We must not forget that the American spirit 
has its roots in the home, in our every day lives. Crude Colonial cabins 
first sheltered the flame that blazed into a free America. Its battles were 
fought and won by poorly-clad, often ill-fed men whose chief weapons 
were faith and the muzzle-loading flintlock that rested over every fire- 
place. Union now with that spirit of America’s infancy, will forge the will 
and might of a great Nation into a certain instrument of Total Victory. 


\ $5 HL / 
~ PN 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR. ILLINOIS 
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New Design... New Construction Give 
You New Protection You’ve Never 


Had Before In A General Purpose Motor! 


OUTSIDE ... INSIDE... from bearing to bearing 
... from frame to shaft—Allis-Chalmers now gives 
you a NEW motor more completely protected ~ 
more able to stand the terrific abuse today’s pro- 
duction schedules demand. 


All the experience of building motors for over 
fifty years has been concentrated in the development 
of this advanced product. Specially designed to give 
your motors “all-around” protection, the new 
“Safety-Circle” is a wide, solid rib — integrally 








ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANCE 
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NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINT 
WITH ALLAROUND 
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cast as part of the frame — which forms an un- 
broken circle of protection around the stator. One- 
piece cast frame and cast end-brackets guard against 
exterior knocks and abuse. 


A more liberal use of electrical materials makes 
this motor internally and electrically stronger be- 
cause current and magnetic densities are less ex- 
treme. Additional cross strength has been built into 
the distortionless stator. Rotor is keyed to the shaft 
for strength, and its outer surface is turned to as- 
sure ait-gap accuracy and uniformity. 

Shorter, stronger bearing design delivers smooth 
performance with full-flow lubrication and easier 
maintenance. New machining and production meth- 


MOTOR WITH 52/21, PROTECTION 


ods make all parts uniform and interchangeable. 


Other Lo-Maintenance features of this outstand- 
ing NEW Motor are oil drains at the bottom of the 
bearing box for easy flushing, removable end- 
brackets and large conduit box for handy wiring. 


Write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
Bulletin No. B-6210, and test this NEW Motor’s 
design and construction against your own expe- 
rience! See how it fits your needs . . . then call the 
engineer in the district office near you! 


*Don’t confuse this NEW motor with higher-priced motors 
for so-called special purposes. All the extra advantages of 
this standard motor are yours at no extra cost! A 1484 


ANCE MOTOR 
PROTECTION 
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ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements designed to 


keep you posted on Du Pont products and services. 

















DU PONT PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 





ACIDS RAYON 

NYLON DYESTUFFS 
SOLVENTS PEROXIDES 

SIZING AGENTS FIRE RETARDANTS 
WETTING AGENTS WATER REPELLENTS 
FINISHING AGENTS CLEANING AGENTS 


SCOURING AGENTS MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


U PUNT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America’ every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red Network. 
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Chemicals Add Service 


to Service Clothing 


THE MOBILIZATION of Amer- 
ica is reflected in the increasing de- 
mand for work and service clothing. 
Serviceability is the first consider- 
ation, and its importance directs 
attention to the use of these Du 
Pont Chemicals that help service 


garments give more service. 


Vat Dyes stand up under sun, per- 
spiration, oil, grease and launder- 


ing. They come through the famous 


“Oil Fields Test”—scrubbing with 


lye solution and drying with high 


pressure steam—strong and fresh. 


“Zelan’’* is Du Pont’s long-chain 
nitrogen complex which imparts a 
durable, water-repellent, soft finish 
to cottons, rayons and other fabrics. 
It provides real protection against 
rain, non-oily stains and perspira- 
tion—even after many washings or 


dry cleanings. 


“Aridex’’* water repellent gives 











stain and spot resistance, and water 
repellency to woolens, worsteds 
and many other types of fabrics. It 
permits healthful free circulation 
of air because it does not coat or 
seal the cloth. Many laundries and 
dry cleaners now reprocess gar- 


ments with this wax type repellent 


Fire Retardants are easily and 
quickly applied. They prevent 
spread of flame and afterglow. 


Write for sample swatches. 


I. pu PONT DE Nemours & COMPANY (INC.) 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The 


“WEAVER’S FRIEND” 
finds a New Home 


in the V.S.A.! 





Swiss ingenuity, Whitin engineering knowledge and 
persistence — and friction-free Fafnir Ball Bearings 
make a new, completely automatic filling winder avail- 
able to U.S. textile mills. When War seemed imminent, 
Whitin went to Switzerland and brought back working 
models and designs of the Schweiter Automatic Filling 
Winder. Then Whitin engineers rolled up their sleeves 
and went to work! Today, the successful Whitin- 
Schweiter Filling Winder is at work in many of the 


country’s leading textile mills. 








THE BALANCED LINE °* 


Sa Se & 












The Whitin-Schweiter Filling Winder is adapt- 
able to all textile fibers. Units shown here run- 
ning in Woolen Mill, winding from spools. 





Unit adapted to cotton, winding from cones. 
Ed Uniformity of wound filling is a big feature of 
this new machine. 


FAFNIRS PROVIDE FRICTION-FREEDOM IN THE 
NEW WHITIN-SCHWEITER AUTOMATIC FILLING WINDERS! 


This new machine’s automatic operation, high-speed 
efhciency and uniform output is securely guarded by a 
large number of Fafnir Anti-Friction Ball Bearings: 
Fafnir Self-Aligning Bearings on the main drive shaft; 
Fafnir Single Row Radial-Thrust Bearings and Fafnir 
Extra-Small Radial Bearings in each spindle assembly. 
The Fafnir Balanced Design means longer life for all 
three types. The Fafnir Bearing Company, Textile 
Division, New Britain, Conn. Atlanta. . Birmingham 


.. Boston . . Charlotte . . Dallas. 


FAFNIR ZZ Zara 


MOST COMPLETE 





IN AMERICA 
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As MEN in unprecedented numbers pour into our 
armed services, the need for adequate shelter 
looms as a job of major importance. Tens of 
thousands of strong, durable tents are required 
for this purpose. 


Of utmost significance is the ability of the fabrics 
in these tents to ward off the ravaging attacks 
of mildew. A group of chlorinated phenol deriva- 
tives manufactured by Dow and sold under the 
trade mark DOWICIDE* meets this challenge. These 


materials, when incorporated in compositions 
used for finishing all types of fabrics, effectively 


protect against rot and mildew. 


Even in atmospheres of high humidity DOWICIDE 
is thorough and dependable in inhibiting mold 
growth. Therefore, longer life and greater service 
from tents, tarpaulins, etc., is assured. For com- 
plete information on DOWICIDE, write to the Dowi- 


cide Division. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


New York + St. Louis + Chicago + Houston 
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« San Francisco «+ Los Angeles «+ Seattle 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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1 QU ALITY LUBRICANTS 


Gur warper SLOP record 
Y 


shows 4 





with CULT 





in service 


Overseer of Spinning 


Says this 





Proper lubrication helps us to keep produc- 
tion up, costs down in the spinning room 


WING to stepped up production require- 
ments, we make severe demands on our spin- 

ning room equipment,” says this Overseer of 
Spinning. “So we decided to insure efficient opera- 
tion by using Gulf quality lubricants as recom- 
mended by a Gulf engineer. The fine results we 
have secured have fully justified this step. Our 
warper stops, for example, have been reduced to 
a very low figure—so low they’re hard to beat.” 
When you use Gulf higher quality lubricants 
you are getting the benefit of many years of re- 
search and practical experience with lubrication 
problems by Gulf’s large staff of technical men. 
They have perfected oils and greases which can 
withstand far greater punishment than modern 
machines will give them. Thus you are assured of 
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lubricants which possess a margin of protection 
far beyond average requirements. 

Good lubrication—always a necessity for the 
satisfactory operation of equipment—today is a 
vital requirement for maximum production. Ask 
the Gulf engineer who calls at your mill to recom- 
mend the lubricants and application methods 
which best fit your particular requirements. The 
results will show up in your production and main- 
tenance records. The services of a Gulf engineer— 
and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality lubri- 
cants—are quickly available to you from 1200 
warehouses in 30 states from Maine to New Mexi- 
co. Write or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 





LUBRICATION 








GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Gulf Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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N 1767 Tuomas Hicus perfected 
this spinning frame, called a Water 
Frame, the first completely me- 
chanical device for spinning yarn. 


If this seems primitive, think back 





to its predecessor, the hand spinning wheel. 
This giant stride forward was successful be- 
cause it introduced a continuous movement 
in the feeding and twisting of the yarn. 
Essentially, the history of commercial 
textile development is simply one of in- 
creasing efliciency—of making processes 


more continuous. Reduce starting, stopping, 


Spun-lo KR 
‘CONTINUOUS PROCESS” “— puro JNONYOV 


, 
~CfO bnupine WH 


changing, replacing—and you have achieved 


textile progress. 

[Imagine the surprise of Thomas Highs if 
he could but see today's textile accomplish- 
ments. Just think how amazed he would be 
to discover the existence of rayon and the 
whole new field of fabrics this versatile fibre 
had developed. Picture his astonishment at 
the speed and efficiency of modern textile 
machinery. How he would marvel at the 
“Continuous Process” that spins, bleaches. 
treats, dries, and twists varn as a single 


thread in one continuous operation, a yarn 





unsurpassed in uniformity and virtually free 


from knots and broken filaments. 


The textile world has come a long way 
since the davs of Thomas Highs. Its ad- 
vances prove themselves in a lime like this 
when efficiency is more than ever the watch- 
word of American industry. We know that 
he would join in our pride in the vital con- 
tribution the Continuous Process is mak- 
ing im supplying a varn which is not only 
produced continuously but also, beeaus of 
its uniformity and cleanliness, runs mor: 


continuously in the mill 


Reg U >. } bes : ; 


, 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e¢ Cleveland. Ohio — New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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js is a Soldier 


He is one of the millions of those in our 


services who must be clothed properly. 















This is a Textile Mill 





Its job is to produce 





the material to clothe 








our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


This is the Hercules Experiment : Station 


teen inane eee 
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For the emergency demands of the textile industry, it developed Yarmor 302-W Pine Oil. 











Its job is to develop Hercules chemical materials 





to help industry do its tasks quicker and better. 


This is a drop 


of Yarmor™ 302-W Pine Oil 





Its job is to help speed the goods through the textile mill. By penetrating 
the fibers and holding the dirt and grease in suspension for easy rinsing, it saves as much 
as 30% in the fulling operation—does its stuff, too, in kier boiling and as a dye assistant. 


And it is saving time in lots more operations —for lots more clothes—for lots more soldiers. 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 





HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Incorporated 
903 MARKET STREET © WILMINGTON ¢* DELAWARE 
¢Reg.U.8. Pat Off., by Hercules Powder Company Branch Offices: Chicago « New York « St. Louis « Salt Lake City * San Francisco 
00-67 
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CURVELAND TRAMRAIL | 
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Since 1935 Cleveland Tramrail equipment has served the dye- 
ing machines at the Globe Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Because 
of the ease of operation of this equipment, less time is required to 
remove racks of finished yard from the kiers and insert new ones 
This means shorter shut-down periods and greater production. 

The installation originally consisted of a 4000-lb. hand-propelled 
crane with electric hoist and a short arch beam runway. This 
served two 300-lb. and one 100-lb. Butterworth kiers used for the 
package dyeing of cotton yarn. 

Later several more machines were added due to increased pro 
duction. This necessitated additional overhead handling equip 
ment. Because of complete satisfaction with the original installa 

Cand ait Chacatead Tinimcath terns CML debt Lunt Unit tion, another Cleveland Tramrail crane was added and the run- 

room hand-propelled cranes with electric hoist at the Globe way extended. 

Dye Works. The hoist carrier is equipped with a rigid arm Like the Globe Dye Works, thousands of Cleveland Tramrail 

and push-button for easy pushing and control of the hoist c..3stomers in every type of industry are continually extending their 
installations because of satisfaction with the original equipment 








CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING COO. 


1175 EAST 283x0 ST. WICKLIFFE. O10. 
MANUFACTURERS OF « CLEVELAND CRANES ¢ CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL * STEELWELD BENDING PRESSE: 


BOOKLET No. 2008 . . Packed with valuable 
information. Profusely illustrated. Write 
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pana for Americas armed 

forces — Gabardine, Serge, Elas- 
tique, Barathea. Melton. Kersey. 
Doeskin can be easily and effectively 
scoured and fulled with BENSAPOL. 
These types of fabrics require a vis- 
cous quality soap with high titre- 
but heavy soap becomes solid and 
hard to handle when cold. The ad- 
dition of BENSAPOL prevents solidi- 
fying, simplifies application, assures 
faster, more thorough penetration. 
Furthermore. a solution with BEN- 
SAPOL retains its hody. does not be- 


come thin or watery... you ll find 
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your tightly constructed fabrics free 
of mill wrinkles, chafing, whiplash- 
es and welts... reduces dead loss. 
BENSAPOL leaves the fibre in excel- 
lent condition for dyeing and all 


subsequent processes. 





- 
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sCOUES 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. !., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 


for scouring 
and fulling of 


MILITARY 





BENSAPOL is also highly recom- 
mended for SILKS, RAYON and COT- 
TON. It acts as a softener, and gives 
a better hand. 

Write today for a cenerous free 


sample. 


WO F 8 co. 


AL 






PASSAIC, N. J. 
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WITH THIS NEW BREAKER 

WE CAN GET POWER BACK 

ON THE LINE IN LESS 
THAN A MINUTE. 





50 


Here’s Why YOU'LL Like This New 


HIS air circuit breaker is built 

to meet today’s demands for 
quick installation, and dependable 
protection for continuous produc- 
tion. Its features include a simple 
ingenious new method of mounting 
and a convenient, modernized en- 


which 


give you a removable breaker that 


closing case, combine to 
is easy to install, easy to operate, 
and easy to inspect. 

We call it the 3-minute breaker. 
You can re-establish service after 


temporary faults in less than one 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC’ 


ie “s 


* 











wr 











sone. AND YOU CAN TAKE 

THE BREAKER OUT AND 

INSPECT IT IN A COUPLE 
OF MINUTES. 


AND IF THE LOAD GETS 
OVER A HUNDRED [| 
AMPS ON THIS CIRCUIT 
WE CAN JUST SLIP IN 
ANOTHER BREAKER | | 
























By GENERAL SE, LECT 


=. AIP CIRC uit ane EAKER 


















minute... inspect the breaker unit 


in safety——away from live parts——in 
less than two minutes... and where 
changed load conditions call for a 
different-rated breaker of the same 
type, the old unit can be removed 
and a new one installed in less than 
three minutes. 

Give equip- 


ment, and personnel complete pro- 


your production, 


tection. Install these breakers in 
lighting, power, and motor circuits 
—up to 600 volts. They will protect 
both the circuit wiring and the 


THE BREAKER WITH THE DISCONNECT FEATURE 








G-E Removable Breaker 





UNIT. > 








apparatus connected to the circuit. 
A new pictorial booklet (GEA- 
3600) tells where and how to 

use them. For a free copy, 
call the G-E office near you, y 
or address Genera! Elec- | 
tric, Schenectady, 


New York. 
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THE JOB 


ALUMINUM, 1S 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU BEING 
DONE 








HOW MUCH ALUMINUM we are making now is a cen- 
sored secret. We are determined it shall be sufficient 
to the need. 


HOW MUCH WILL BE AVAILABLE, after the war, is idle 
talk now. 


THE PRICE OF ALUMINUM is the thing that’s important. 
It is important to the war, because our reduction of the 
price of ingot from 20c to 15c is saving the Government 
many millions of dollars a year. 


THAT FIVE CENTS doesn’t make aluminum one whit 
more useful for war purposes—only more patriotic. 


BUT IT DOES MAKE aluminum terribly important to the 
peace. Real peace means jobs for all. Jobs-for-all come 
into being only when people want to buy and can buy: 
Which means new things, better things, at a price. 


IMAGINEERING is the word we have coined to describe 
the thinking which is used to get those new things ready. 
Imagineering is letting your imagination soar and then 
engineering it down to earth. Imagineering needs tools 
as well as brains. 


THAT FIVE CENTS we’ve lopped off the price of alumi- 
num, so far, has more potentialities of creating new 
things and better things, at a price, than any single 
thing we know of. 


THAT’S WHERE YOU COME IN. You are the man who. 
You are the man America is counting on to make the 
jobs Americans are going to need. You are the man 
who is going to do the Imagineering, in your specialty, 
that is going to win the place for yourself, your em- 
ployees, your associates. 


YOU ARE GOING TO DO ITT, and we hope you are going 
to let Alcoa help. We can, and we want to. 

Aluminum Company of America, 1939 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





ALCOA 
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The whole textile world is talking about ARALAC— pronouncing it a mixer 
of remarkable versatility. It blends with wool, with mohair, with rayon and 
with cotton. It combines with hatter’s fur. And it produces an amazing variety 
of new materials—interesting and distinctive in character — satisfying econom- 
ically, the demands of designers, producers and consumers. 

ARALAC brings something new to the textile field because it is a new sub- 
stance, endowed with qualities individually its own. A protein fibre, just as 
wool, camel's hair and fur are protein fibres, it is nevertheless as different as 
each of these is different from the others. ARALAC is itself! 

Now, as limitations on the use of wool become a matter of vital concern, 
ARALAC'’S blending properties take on new importance. Possessing the warmth 
of wool, combining effectively with wool, ARALAC stands ready to help con- 
serve the nation’s wool supply! 


%& Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. A a A i A C P i N C e 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ONE OF THE BEST MIXERS YOU'D WANT TO MEET 











® Blends with wool, mohair, 
rayon, cotton. 


@® Combines with felting furs. 
® Creates distinctive new fabrics. 
® Takes dyes beautifully. 


® Already proving itself in com- 
mercial use. 


® Chemically stabilized. 


© AND CUTS COSTS. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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TOP WARTIME PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES 
FIRST CLASS MACHINERY MAINTENANCE 


I'TH cotton mills running 24 hours a day, six or seven days a 

week, there is very little opportunity to clean machinery and give 
it the proper attention, and consequently there will be greater need for 
overhauling and replacing worn parts. Picking and opening machinery, 
particularly, requires frequent and careful cleaning on account of the 
dusty nature of the stock that it handles, and mills which are running 
around-the-clock will need more picker maintenance than ever before. 


While very little new machinery will be available until after the 
war, old, worn picking machinery can be made to perform as good as 
new with proper rebuilding. We have specialized in this work for years 
and are particularly well fitted to rebuild old picking and opening 
machinery. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery a large stock of repair parts 
for pickers. A telegram or telephone message, in an emergency, will 
generally have the needed picker part at the mill within 24 hours from 
the time you call or wire us. : 


At this time we suggest that you check your stock room and see that 
a reasonable quantity of picker repair parts are in stock, since a picker 
failure can often shut down more other machinery than the failure of 
almost any other equipment. 


We can not only take care of your needs for supplies, but can often 
rearrange existing equipment to produce better work. 


Greenwood, WerkS South Carolina 
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A typical letter of Franklin's time. it did not 

travel in an envelope, but was merely folded 

and addressed. instead of a stamp, it bore 
written evidence that the postage had been paid. 










For the 
ee textile industry 
. f 1 » 7 Penn Salt makes 


CAUSTIC SODA HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING POWDER - CHLORINE 
SULPHURIC ACID - HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
CARBON BISULPKIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
ANHYDROUS AND AQUA AMMONIA 











— 








“PHILADELPHIA TO BALTIMORE IN TWO DAYS! 
... INCREDIBLE, MR. FRANKLIN” 


For twenty-one years before the Revolutionary War, Benjamin Franklin 
was deputy postmaster general of the American Colonies. It was he who 
first put the postal service on a paying basis. He did so by increasing the 
number and speed of riders ... by measuring the post roads and marking 


them accurately with milestones ... by careful attention to details. 


In business, attention to the little things is tremendously important. Penn 
Salt’s scrupulous care with details enables it to manufacture improved 
chemieal products . . . helps its technical representatives to solve troublesome 


problems for customers... makes its nation-wide sales organization efficient. 





Yes, emphasis on “tremendous trifles” underlies Penn Salt in all its activities. CHEMISTRY 
IS THE KEYSTONE 
tied , OF INDUSTRY 
wes PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
| MAN UWFA rURItNG Cc FAN Y 
| 1850 1942 





1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK’ e CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS © PITTSBURGH e WYANDOTTE @ TACOMA 


PLANTS: Philadelphia ® Easton * Notrona « Wyandotte « Tacoma « Portiand, Ore. 
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COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 


FOR COTTON YARNS 


llustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton Yarns. 


Machine has 30” diameter Cylinders with 
Rotary Packless joints, Graduated Drive permit- 
ting speed changes without over-run on Beams 
or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic Friction 
Control—Finger Tip Tension Control—Syphon 


Condensate removal with Individual Traps on 





each Cylinder. Heavy Vibration Eliminating 
Frames. Counter Clocks for instant Stretch Cal- 
culations—Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicators 
—Speed Tachometers—Combs and Comb ad- 


justments—Motor and Steam fittings. 


For better weaving Warps made efficiently 
and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 
ARATION EQUIPMENT 











= “Se: 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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INDICATOR LIGHTS 


SELF. PROTECTING 
TRANSFORMER 


RECTIFIER TUBES 


eo ~) 
PRIMARY CIRCUIT SAFETY SWITTH — ‘“aarer’ pa 


CONVENIENT TERMINAL BOARD ~ 
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THE AIR FOR TEXTILES 
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PRECIPITRON—the Westinghouse electric air 
cleaner—is releasing the Textile Industry from 
the damaging effect of soot, smoke, dirt and dust. 
To assure clean, streakless yarn and cloth, it is 
being used alone as an air cleaner or as the 


cleaning component of an air conditioning system. 


The principle of PRECIPITRON is entirely 
different from that of an ordinary air filter. lt 
operates by electricity. Dust and dirt particles in 
the air stream are given an electric charge and 


then drawn off to oppositely charged plates. 
PRECIPITRON has no moving parts. Its opera- 


tion is silent and simple. Resistance to air flow is 
negligible and for all practical purposes remains 
constant in operation. It has been tested against 


fire hazards and is listed by the Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 


Today electric air cleaning is effectively at 
work in many textile mills where cleaning effi- 
ciency counts—where it is essential to prevent 
tiny, unseen particles from streaking and damag- 
ing yarn during winding and drying operations. 

Your nearest Westinghouse Sales Office has 
full information on the application of PRECIPI- 
TRON. Or, you may write Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Folder F-8608. 


*Trade-mark registered in U.S. A. 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS 


1171 


FINISH 


Require no breaking in 


There are no unusual precautions to observe when you install Pawtucket Rings. 





Production can be maintained at normal speed from the moment they are put into 
service. There are no delays—and no “take it easy” breaking-in periods. This is 
possible because of the Vitritex Finish — an exclusive manufacturing process which 
gives the rings a surface as hard as steel, as smooth as glass and almost impervious 


to wear 


We will be pleased to arrange a trial installation, or if you prefer, furnish sufficient 


samples without cost for your Own test purposes. 


GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS “A TURN FOR THE BETTER** 


Pawtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY e CENTRAL FALLS. RHODE ISLAND 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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Make This Simple Test 


A REAL SAVING 


in Belt Costs / 


As a V-belt bends, you can actually feel its sides change shape! The 
top of the belt is under tension and grows narrower (see Figure 1, at right). 
The bottom is under pressure—therefore it widens. These stresses force 
a straight-sided V-belt to bulge in the sheave groove (Fig. 1), and this 
produces uneven wear on the belt sides, resulting in shorter life! 


It Will 
Show You 





» Now look at Figure 2. There you see how the concave side of the 
Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. It insures a perfect fit 
in the sheave groove with uniform side-wall wear and, therefore, longer 
life! It insures that the entire side-wall grips the pulley—heavier loads 
are carried without slippage—belts are saved and power consumption 


reduced. 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is 
a Gates patent. 





Ny 












What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’: 0 


Chicago, Ill. New York City | 


S49 West Washincton 





© 


Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. 
2213 Gnilfin Street : N. W. 5th Avenue 
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Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








Denver, Colo. 
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Medford Wool Scouring Company’s new “model” plant at Medford Hillside, Mass., employs Foxboro 








Instrumentation througnout. This baitery of Foxboro Temperature Controllers on scouring bowls is typical. 


iF; Doesn’t Come In Packages! 


Like 90% of all textile 
dryers now in use, these 
new units at Medford 
Wool Scouring Co., too, 
are controlled by Foxboro 
Temperature-Humidity 
Controllers. 


There’s more to correct instrumentation of textile 
processes than just an instrument in a package! 
It takes “knowing how”, as well . . . intimate 
knowledge of mill problems plus long experience 
in applying instruments to solve them. 


Foxboro Instrumentation for textile mills is en- 
gineered by men who know cotton, rayon and 
woolen processing from the bottom up. More 
than 15 years ago, they recognized long-standing 
problems in textile drying, and solved them by 
originating the faster, safer practice of controlling 
both humidity and temperature in dryers. 


Similarly, their first-hand experience showed 
the need for closer, more economical temperature 
control in batch-processing. As a result, these men 
developed Foxboro On-Off Controllers ... the 
simplest, most positive of their type. 

These are merely typical examples of Foxboro 
Creative Engineering. Write for details of the 
process instrumentation you require. The Foxboro 
Co., 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


OXBO 


Reg. U.S. P=. Off 


Crextive Instrumentation 
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|. PREPARE SURFACES 


PROPERLY ... 





HEN all industry faces shortages of mate- 

rials, don’t waste paint. Make every brush- 
ful count —to reflect more light, to keep fac- 
tories cleaner, to protect plant investment. 

Use paint economically, repaint less frequently 
—that’s how you can conserve paint for Amer- 
ica’s tanks and planes and ships. Here is a plan 
Du Pont chemists worked out to help you im- 


Don’t waste paint by 





spreading it over damp, 
dusty, greasy, rusty, 
scaly surfaces where it 
can't take hold. Re- 
pair. sand and cleanse 

efore painting. Test 
plaster and masonry 
for alkalinity with lit- 
mus paper. Spot prime, 
where possible, to save 





3, USE FEWER COATS, 


prove your painting technique and increase the 
““mileage”’ of your paint jobs. Regardless of the 
paint you use, these six points will help you get 
more from your paint, cut waste, provide better 
seeing and better protection, save time and money. 

Each of these six points is only briefed 
here and will be elaborated in subsequent ads 
in this publication. Watch for these ads. 


5. WASH FREQUENTLY ... 

















complete priming coat. 


IF POSSIBLE... 


When repainting, one 
coat may suffice if you 
use the same ora darker 
color. Touch up win- 
dow sills, door jambs, 
worn places first... 
then one over-all coat 
may do the job. Tint 
undercoats to about 
the finish color; imper- 
fections won't show as 
readily. 

















Washing with soap and 
water or a non-caustic 
commercial detergent 
often provides as much 
cleanliness and light re- 
flection as a new paint 
job. It is easy to wash 
paint. Use clean cloths 
or sponges and rinse 
with warm water. 

Washing saves paint 
and costs less. 


2. IMPROVE APPLICATION 4, TAKE PROPER CARE OF 


METHODS ... PAINTS AND BRUSHES ... OFTEN... 


6. INSPECT PAINTED SURFACES 








Save paint by applying 
paint at correct tem- 
perature and film thick- 
ness. Painting when too 
hot causes runs, sags, 
curtains, often results 
ina film too thin for pro- 
tection. Too cold a film 
means hard brushing, 
produces too thick a 
film,wastes paint, labor. 



































Pour “left-over” paints 
of same type together, 
strain and use. Save 
thinners, too. Make 
one man responsible 
for keeping, cleaning 
and storing brushes so 
paint wont harden in 
them. Bore holes in 
brush handles and 
hang them in solvent. 

















Protect the danger 
zones— window sills, 
columns, corners. A 
brushful of paint ap- 
plied in time may post- 
pone a big repaint job. 
Use hoods and venti- 
lators to avoid discol 
oration from chem) 

cally laden steam, soot 
and dust. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER ON PAINT CONSERVATION 


> Du Pont chemists, maintenance engineers, field repre- haps you, too, have other good suggestions and useful 
sentatives and outside authorities have pooled their ex- “short cuts’? We'll appreciate your telling us about them 
perience to create this conservation plan—to make it so we can pass such information to others and help 
as practical, all inclusive and effective as possible. Per- them save paint and labor for today’s urgent needs. 


Committee on Paint Conservation 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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UNBRAKO 
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Save lime for Loom Fixers — and 
Avoid Interrupted Production Flow 


Pat’d 
and Pats. 
Pending 


Many textile mills are finding that the use of “Unbrako’ 
Self-Lockers saves considerably in maintenance costs and 


delays caused by ordinary set screws failing to hold tight. 


Tightened up as usual, these Knurled “Unbrako’ Screws dig 
in for the duration and stay locked no matter how severe 


the vibration or number of applications. 


A sample order will convince you 


try it. 
“UNBRAKO” WELT BAR SCREWS 


You can aid 
prompt deliveries 


by ordering Uniformly strong and accurate, ‘““Unbrako”’ 


standard ‘‘Un- 
brako’’ sizes. Our 


catalog will show | Welt Bar Screws insure extra satisfaction in 
many a mill. Ask for samples of these. 





copy. 
SET SCREW 














The KNURLING of Socket Screws orig- STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


inated with ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ years ago. JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 
—— BRANCHES —— 











<a BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 


neq. U.S.Pat. Office 
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Careless buying is on the way out— 

merchandise is bought today to last a long time, 
to give the utmost value in service 

as well as style. Women are looking for definite, 
known: standards on which they can count. 

As Rayon keeps widening its importance 

and usefulness in these days of uncertain supply, 
the Tubize Certified Quality Label on any garment 
takes on new importance. It is a long familiar 
assurance of quality and service...a pledge that 
iit -Mcelol@lM ile Mol -l-1uMi-t3(-toMelile MC Ma-tarlil-ve Mt lols 


re LMMl re litels lita amelie MR Colmmloliilile Mae) (ole 


When you identify the underwear or 
y ¢ S, dresses that you sell with the Tubize Certified 


Quality Label, you add a definite sales lift that has been 


built up by consistent quality backed by sound national advertising. 
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HT LIFE 


me 


@ The third shift is the one that 
plays hob with machinery and equip- 
ment, yet the Government has called 
for a 24-hour day, seven-day week, to 
further speed up production for our 
war effort. 


Youcan insure greater sustained 
production by using PIVOTAN leath- 
er belting. PIVOTAN is a brand-new 
type of belt, starting with a new tan- 


Rapid 
Flexing 


LEATHER BELTING 


IS TOUGH ON 
EQUIPMENT! 


| Wt 
ma or ma, e 


is : Lis - RS or ate : | 
—F la a at 
) a " T3125 BR we reat ica ‘ amie 3 
a é 


+ 


_— E City Ab RE, Otieteat alse Ba” 


8 


ning formula and, manufactured un- 
der rigid laboratory control. It is spe- 
cially designed to withstand the ex- 
treme speed and rapid flexing im- 
posed on short-center drives, and the 
hard wear of continuous operation on 
any drives. 


PIVOTAN is made under ‘Complete 
Control—from Hide to Roll’ by the 
Southern Belting Company, Atlanta. 


Long 
Wearing 
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MODERN SCALES 


@ Rare is the weighing job which can’t be done faster and 
more precisely with today’s vastly improved scales. These 
scales print weight records more quickly than a man can 
read and write them. They eliminate human errors. They 
weigh while materials are on the move. 

But—important as those advantages are—don’t dismiss 
modern scales as nothing more than better weighing in- 
struments. For scales have assumed amazing extra func- 





Io speed compounding of matertals, this Fatrbank 
hutltinto a charging carwhicht 


ton the Printomatic @1ves an accu? 


tions which often speed production surprisingly. The 

count small parts and products. They furnish weight 
records for accounting and inventory control. They weigh 
and disburse preset amounts automatically, and can keep 


ingredient proportions secret! 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU 
We are anxious to do everything we can to help speed 
American production. Possibly our scale engineers could 
suggest new and more efficient applications of scales 
your plant, or modifications of your present scales to attune 
them to today’s tempo. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
Dept. C208, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches and 
service stations throughout the United States and Canada 








DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY MAGNETOS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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hi ing at top speeds. 
7 to keep ee eae i * Overhead automatic cleaners over long draft spinning frames. 


hi 


Now more than ever before it is neces- 





There is no lost production when American 
MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners are 
at work over spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping machinery. Automatic cleaning 
keeps machines producing full time, enables 
operators to increase their output and reduces 


the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain 





such advantages as better running work; 






fewer gouts or bunches; less endsdown; 


spinners handle more sides; lower cleaning 


—--s 


ue 


oe: ' ii hit my i un? : 
chine stoppage. This information will be UT | iii i a t | : an 


costs; no lost production and reduced ma- 





gladly given without cost or obligation on 











your part. Write us today; we will imme- 






diately send you copy of book describing 
Automatic Cleaning and Overhead Handling 
in the Textile Industry. 


*% High volocity fan travels within the monitor to keep 
this section clean. 


THE AMERICAN. MONORAIL CO. 








13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TIME 
AND 


MISTAKES! 


WESTINGHOUSE ““De-ion’’ LOOM 
SWITCH FOR A-C MOTORS 
UP TO 7% HP 


No question with the “‘De-ion’’ Loom 
Switch whether it is ““ON”’ or “OFF,”’ or 
whether an overload has caused it to trip 

> and disconnect the motor. ALL THREE 
" “De-ion” Loom Switch circuit conditions—‘‘ON’’—“‘OFF’’—or 
wruas 10-100 “TRIPPED’’—are clearly indicated by 












— the handy toggle switch. 
Toggle switch operation makes jogging 
motors for indexing easier, too. One hand 
QUICK-MAKE as well as quick-break action EASY TO INSTALL...terminals are out in does the job—quickly, accurately! “‘De- 
prevents “teasing” of contacts. Contacts the open, easy to get at. Through wiring, ion’’ Arc Quenchers prolong contact life— 
cannot be held partially closed. Arcing together with ample wiring space makes Bi-metal overload relay gives unvarying, 
is reduced—contact life lengthened. installation quick and simple. 


factory-calibrated protection—straight- 
through wiring and keyhole mounting 
holes make installation easy. Order from 
your nearest Westinghouse Agent today. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21200 

















me Westinghouse 
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Vi by maintenance men 


. . - because 
Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 


mean FEWER, SHORTER SHUTDOWNS 


Constant operation in lint-laden atmosphere 
makes unusual demands both on textile machine 
motors and the men who tend them. With West- 
inghouse Lint-Free Textile Motors, maintenance 
men find the problem simplified by three main- 
tenance-reducing features of design: 


EASY T0 INSPECT—Skeleton construction and wide 
air passages make it easy to inspect Westinghouse 
Lint-Free Motors. Unobstructed view makes it 
unnecessary to disassemble motor to check clean- 
liness. 


MOTORS STAY CLEAN—Lint passes in, through and 
out the wide, smoothly contoured air vassages. 
Highly finished, streamlined windings and smooth 
internal surfaces offer no opportunity for lint to 
accumulate and clog motor. 


SEALED BALL BEARINGS STAY LUBRICATED—Pre-lubri- 
cated, self-sealed ball bearings keep grease in, 
lint out. Need for month-to-month lubrication is 
eliminated. 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors are designed 
for individual drives on pickers, winders, and 
roving, spinning, and twisting frames. Send for 
folder DD-3175. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 





Air circulates freely through the unob- 
structed air passages—lint passes through 
the motor and out. Self-sealed ball bear- 
ing construction that eliminates need 
for frequent lubrication. 


a | j-21158 


Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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SUBSTITUTE 
GOAL 


“—® There Must 
be A Way... 


Chin up. Today nobody can quit. 










W SUBSTITUTE 


The work must be done. If not in 
the good old way, in some other way 


_.. but... it must be done! 


To help you find “your way” to your 
objective we pledge our fullest co- 


operation. 


iT 


Co pany orated. 
a4 
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Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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“Where to Buy” 


“Some time ago (April 1935 CoTTON) I 
saw a device for measuring the tensions of 
spinning bands while they were being put 
on... can you tell me the manufacturer 
of this device?” 

RAYMOND E. HENDERSON 
Superintendent, 
Graniteville Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. 





“Some months back (Sept. 1940 CoTTON) 
there was an article on ‘A New Way of 
Taking Off Picks as Used by a Large South- 
ern Mill’. I would like to get the name of 
the concern who furnishes these little add- 
ing machines . , 

H. BARTON 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C. 

(Articles mentioning devices such as the 
Cook-Taylor banding device and the hook-up 
using the Victor adding machine may be 
remembered for years after they appear. 
We will be glad to help look up equipment 
or supplies needed at any time, whether 
they have anything to do with previous 
mention in our pages or not.) 











The Callie Self Bell Tower pictured here 
was erected near Greenwood, S. C., by James 
C. Self, president of Greenwood, Ninety-Six 
and Mathews cotton mills, and is dedicated 
to the memory of his mother. The carillon 
of 31 bells in the tower was purchased from 
the Netherlands Government, having been 
placed in the Netherlands Building at the 
New York World’s Fair. The tower adjoins 
the Callie Self Memorial Baptist Church. 





Series on Rayon Finishing 


Beginning next month, Corron will pre 
sent an-.extensive series on “Modern Rayon 
Finishing’. It will consist of several arti 
cles, and will cover fabrics made of fila- 
ment and of spun rayon yarns. It .will de 
scribe the finishing plant and procedure, 
with the special equipment needed; the 
chemicals and raw materials used in finish 
ing: and give detailed processing of five 
principal typical lines. It will discuss mod 
ern finishes and specialties, and cost and 
other subjects. 

The authors are Kenneth H. Barnard and 
Arthur H. Wachter. Mr. Barnard, an honor 
graduate of Harvard and M.I.T., has been 
associated with Pacific Mills for 16 years, 
as assistant superintendent and chief chem- 
ist. He is a specialist on finishes and his 
work has resulted in numerous patents. His 
future work will be at 40 Worth St., New 
York City, where Pacific is building a new 
Products Research Laboratory for him. Mr. 
Wachter, a Lieutenant Commander in the 
first World War, was trained at Sidney 
Blumenthal’s by his father. He later be 
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Mr. Wachter Mr. Barnard 
Came manager of the Lyons Piece Dye 


Works, then held several other important 
positions, and for the past SIX Years, Op 
erated the rayon, acetate and silk division 
of Pacific Mills and was a member of thei: 
merchandise committee until the Lawrence 
plant was sold. 
Readers are urged to look for this 

portant series, and preserve the _ install 
ments as they appear. 





To Make Cotton Hosiery 


“IT am about to engage in the manufac 
ture of cotton hosiery ... lend me any as 
sistance in launching this enterprise.” 

SAMUEL L. SOHN 
235 Ft. Washington Ave., 
New York City. 

(Best wishes, Mr. Sohn, and if you find 
any fine cotton yarn you don’t need, we'll 
be glad to hear of it.) 


a 
Orchids to Mathieson 


Half century ago, a retired English alkali 
manufacturer, Neil Mathieson, was entrust 
ed with the construction, erection and ini 
tial installation of the pioneer plant in this 
country for the production of bleaching 
powder and alkalis. This plant, supervised 
by his son, Thomas T. Mathieson, was built 
in Saltville, Va., and is now one of three 
of Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., producers 
of bleaching agents and other chemicals for 
the textile industry. This one, as well as 
the Niagara Falls and Lake Charles (La.) 
plants, has been geared to maximum pro 
duction to supply necessary chemicals for 
our all-out war effort. 

Mathieson, a leader in textile chemicals, 
now is celebrating its 50th anniversary. The 
coneern has been responsible for outstand 
ing developments in paper, flour and othe 
processing in addition to their textile 
achievements. 


@ 
“What Kind of Bridge?” 


The Textile Machine Works, Reading. Pa.. 
illustrated a point in their good insert in 
January COTTON with a close-up of a bridge 
came, saying “To Play Ones Cards Well 
One eagle-eved subscriber noted that “dum 
my’ had not been playing so well, as he 
had very plainly laid down his cards before 
the opponent's first lead. He said: “What 
kind of bridge do those folks up in Pennsy! 


Vania play, anyway 
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“Keeping the Mill Clean” 


“With reference to Article 3 of ‘Keeping 
the Mill Clean’, page 76, December 1941 
COTTON, we are interested in obtaining spe 
cifications of the following brushes as il 
lustrated: 1, Brush for cleaning lower part 
of spindle frame; 2, brush for picking roll 
ers; 3, brush used for punching out 

K. E. ROSENBAUM 


Purchasing Dept., 
Celanese Corp. of America, 
Narrows, Va. 


‘I wonder if it would be possible for you 
to turnish me the December issue of Co 
TON. I have all other copies for the year 
except this and consider it valuable I 
am especially interested in the article ‘Keep 
ing the Mill Clean’ 


supe rinte nals nt. 
Aileen Millis Cs 
Biscoe, N + 
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John C. Fonville, for the past six years a 
member of ‘‘Cotton’s’’ editorial staff. joined 
the armed forces on March 1, reporting for 
duty to the Air Force Combat Command. in 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Fonville, who holds a 
reserve lieutenant’s commission in the Field 
Artillery, is on leave from ‘‘Cotton’’ for the 
duration of his military service 
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Textile Mill Operators— 


Call On Our 
industrial Power Engineer 





NCREASE production! Eliminate waste! Those are the 
watchwords of this war. Practical aid is available to 
Georgia textile mills, large and small, through our Indus- 


trial Power Engineers. 


In nearly all industrial operations there is some waste 
of electricity, machinery, manpower. Under our new 
Customer Service Plan one of the biggest jobs of our Indus- 
trial Power Engineers is to help you stop these wastes. 
They will seek the answers to your war problems just as 


they would if they were on your payroll. 


The Industrial Power Engineer will help you find out 
how your plant can fit into the war production plan and 
what needed products it can make. We are offering this 
service because we want to be of real assistance, both to 
our customers and the government, in meeting urgent war 


demands. 


Our twelve Industrial Power Engineers are trained, 
practical, experienced. Io take advantage of their free 


services, simply telephone or write to any of our offices. 


Georgia Power Company 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is preeminently a war in- 

dustry, on practically the same footing as a pow- 
der plant or gun factory. The British Government has 
already recognized it as such, and if our Government 
has not yet done so, it soon must, Military needs are 
going to use up approximately half of the cotton mills’ 
production for 1942 and will probably get more than 
half of the woolen mills’ output. 

Yet, only about four months ago, when the ques- 
tion of priority preference ratings began to affect the 
mills, a manufacturer of mill machinery got his Con- 
gressman to arrange for an interview with a person 
of some apparent consequence at Washington, in 
charge of the application of these priorities, and after 
the manufacturer had stated his case, the Government 
official replied approximately as follows: “Mr. Blank, 
it will only take a little handful of mills to supply all 
of the needs of the Government for defense. The Gov- 
ernment can take over these mills, if necessary, and 
the rest of them will have to get along the best way 
they can. There is a shortage of a good many mate- 
rials and a number of mills will probably have to close 
down.” 

There has been a tremendous change in the atti- 
tude of officialdom since then, but judging from the 
difficulties that some mills are encountering in get- 
ting vita] equipment, there has probably not been as 
much change in this attitude as is needed. We have 
pointed out previously that the textile mills probably 
use less scarce materials in proportion to the value 
of their output than any other American industry, and 
it would certainly be impolitic to deny such an indus- 
trv any reasonable requests for necessary equipment. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is not only an essential part 
of our war effort, but an absolutely necessary part of 
civilian life, and if the war is going to take half of 
the cotton textile output, the remaining half of the 
production will still leave a deficit in civilian supply, 
even if the mills are kept going at maximum capacity. 
The cotton mills of the United States have done a 
magnificent job in 1941; a job that no one imagined 
they could do. Even the most optimistic estimate of 
1938 and 1939 missed the actual! accomplishment by 
about two million bales of cotton. An industry which 
normally consumed between six and seven million 
bales of cotton, actually consumed in 1941 over 10,- 
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Production, Alone. Will Do It! 


March 1942 No. 
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500,000 bales, 

Compare this with previous productions. In 1922. 
approximately 36 million spindles consumed approxi- 
mately six million of cotton, 
processed per average active spindle amounted to &%.! 
In 1927, the active spindleage dropped below 35 mil- 
lion, but the raw cotton consumed was up to about 
seven and one-half million bales and the pounds pe! 
spindle had gone up to 110.2. In 1932, the active spin- 
dles were down to 27 million, and on account of the 
depression only five million bales of cotton were con- 
sumed, with an average per spindle of 105.9 pounds. 
In 1937, which saw a record production, there were 
about 2514 million active spindles which consumed 
about seven and one-half million bales of cotton and 
turned out an average of 151.9 pounds per spindle. 
In 1941, the number of active spindles had slipped 
down to 23,700,000, but they used up 10,500,000 bales 
of cotton, with an average production of 229.0 pounds 
of cotton per spindle. 

This is a truly phenomenal accomplishment. Dur- 
ing the five-year period from 1922 to 1926, when the 
United States as a whole was enjoying exceptional! 
prosperity, there was very little variation in the pounds 
of cotton produced per active spindle, and the averagt 
for the five years was 91.3 pounds, while the average 
number of active spindles was over 35 million. In 
1941, 23,700,000 spindles consumed nearly 70 per cent 
more cotton than 35,500,000 spindles were able to con- 
sume annually between 1922 and 1926. The produc- 


4 * » ion oe 4 ie 
bales whiie the 


pounds 


tion per spindle was two and one-half times as great 
in 1941 as in the earlier period. 


THE MILLS have not only got to maintain this pace, 
but improve it if they can, and unless they can get 
all of the supplies they need and certain necessary 
complementary equipment from time to time as re- 
quired, they cannot even maintain it. Give the mills 
the supplies they need, and they will provide no cause 
for concern during the war. It is doubtful if any oth- 
er major industry has snapped into war productio: 
so smoothly, so quickly, and so powerfully as has the 
textile industry. 

The mills are having their troubles getting labor, 
and the present turn-over in some mills is terrific 
One large mill on fancy coarse goods, where most of 


the weaving is dobby and jacquard, reports a labor 
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turn-over of 10 per cent a month. Most of this is due 
to losses to the military services and to the tempta- 
tion to seek higher wages in some of the new-born 
defense industries. While the experience of this mill 
is probably not typical of any great number, most of 
the plants have been having a very high turn-over, 
and are expecting this to get worse as more men are 
called into the service and more of these newly-fledged 
munitions plants are sprinkled around the country. 


THIS BRINGS up a question that we have discussed 
before; the question of wage stabilization along with 
price stabilization—one being impossible without the 
other. We now have price ceilings for textile products, 
but no ceilings on wages. As these new mushroom de- 
fense industries spring up they habitually offer far 
higher wages than an old stabilized industry like cot- 
ton textiles can afford to pay. These plants are mere- 
lv temporary and their operation is covered by an un- 
limited appropriation. They do not have to worry about 
competitive conditions after the war, and their only 
labor problem is getting it. If textile mills, as the 
British think, are as necessary in a war economy as 
the munitions plants themselves, it is imperative that 
where new munitions plants are established in the tex- 
tile districts, some consideration is given to the es- 
tablished wage structure, There would be no better 
way of creating dissatisfaction and discontent than 
by paying unreasonably high and quite unjustifiable 
wages in these munitions plants. At the present time, 
cotton mill operatives are getting the highest hourly 
wage rate in the history of the industry, and if these 
wages will attract and hold cotton mill employees, they 
should certainly attract and hold employees in muni- 
tions plants, and it seems most unwise to foment trou- 
ble in the textile plants by paying unjust wages in 
these temporary establishments which will be abandon- 
ed after the war. Too high wages in these establish- 
ments are not only unjust to the taxpayer, but to the 
loyal workers in established industry who can not be 
paid these unreasonably high wages on any basis of 
realism or competition. 


THIS ACCOMPLISHMENT of the mills is a triumph 
and vindication of the old-fashioned American way 
of doing things, which has been maligned and ridiculed 
during the past few years. The mills have been held 
up by the paper doll experts as being horrible exam- 
ples of feudalism in industry, and the owners and op- 
eratives of these mills have been kicked about quite 
a bit by those who felt that all American industry 
needed reorganizing: along different lines. But when 
the big test came and the country cried out for pro- 
duction, the old, backward, feudalistic textile mill in- 
dustry, lacking all of the advantages of labor unions 
and modern trimmings, slipped into high gear with 
little effort and no delay, and turned in a magnificent 
performance. While great plants have been shut down 
for days or weeks over an acrimonious discussion 
about whether some one single employee should belong 
to the AFL or the CIO, or whether the plant could 
run without firing him if he refused to join either, 
and while tens of thousands of other men are refusing 
to work in their country’s defense while some idiotic 
labor dispute is being wrangled about, the poor, be- 





nighted textile industry, which doesn’t know any bet- 
ter, is hanging up some production records for the 
rest of the country to shoot at. 


AMERICA IS in a war for its existence; a war to de- 
termine whether there can keep on being an America 
or not. We are in this war up to our necks and if we 
don’t win it there won’t be any more America as we 
have known it—a land of freedom and opportunity— 
there will only be a second-rate power surrounded by 
powerful and aggressive enemies. We are fighting this 
war with a weapon which we are peculiarly adapted 
to wield, the weapon of production. This war is going 
to be won by the side which can produce the most of 
the best, the quickest, and which can use what it pro- 
duces most effectively, We have been losing so far by 
being there with too little, too late. For lack of a few 
more of our tanks and planes in North Africa, our 
allies were unable to follow up their advantage against 
the Nazis and destroy the enemy army. For lack of 
necessary planes, tanks and other equipment, our he- 
roic General MacArthur is now bottled up in Bataan, 
and for lack of equipment to send to the Indies, and 
the means of promptly transporting this equipment, 
our side is losing precious territory to the enemy. 

The people of this country must know that we are 
in a life and death struggle; the newspapers have been 
telling them so for two months, but millions of them 
don’t seem to realize just what it means. It means 
that we have got to devote half of our income to war, 
and that means that we have got to sacrifice about 
half of the things we have been accustomed to having, 
or else get out and work overtime to make them. But 
the people do not seem to be in a sacrificial mood ex- 
cept rhetorically. They talk about it, but at the same 
time they are talking about maintaining the old stand- 
ard of living, which any fool knows can’t be done if 
the war is to be prosecuted vigorously. Hundreds of 
thousands of business men are expecting to make a 
profit out of wartime business, when there can’t be 
any profit. The leaders of the millions of members of 
the labor unions have proposed that wages be adjust- 
ed to keep up with the cost of living, which is just 
another way of saying that the cost of living must be 
adjusted to keep up with wages, or that the Federal 
Government should pay everybody’s taxes; a perfectly 
idiotic proposal. With the highest commodity prices 
in 20 years, the leaders of farmers’ organizations and 
the Congressional Farm Bloc are yelling for still high- 
er prices and a continuation of the farmers’ dole, It 
sometimes seems that nearly everybody is expecting to 
get something out of this war instead of putting some- 
thing into it. 

In this war of production, speed is everything. It 
doesn’t make any difference what we make or how 
good it is, if it isn’t made in time, Every week of un- 
necessary delay loses ground that will cost thousands 
of American lives and millions of American dollars to 
regain. If we would save the future, we must sacrifice 
and work in the present. Amid all the cries of “too 
little, too late’, there is one American industry which 
has fully measured up to the demands upon it. With- 
out benefit of closed shop or check-off or jurisdictional 
strike or goon squad, it is doing its job and doing it 
well. 
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Kngineering Defense Training 


for the Textile Industry 


ONE YEAR and two months prior 

to our being attacked by Ja- 
pan and the subsequent declara- 
tions of war by the Axis powers 
and the Allies, the Congress of the 
United States passed an Act, in 
October 1940, appropriating $60,- 
000,000 for the education and 
training of workers for National 
Defense. This money was provided 
for a four-fold plan: (1) 26,000,- 
000 for the continuation of the pre- 
employment refresher courses of 
vocational training, (2) 10,000,000 
for the expansion of vocational 
training to prepare rural youth for 
service in the National Defense 
Program, (3) 7,500,000 for the 
training of N. Y. A. youth and, (4) 
9,000,000 for short courses in en- 
gineering colleges and universities 
to meet the shortage of engineers 
in fields essential to National de- 
fense. 


Far seeing leaders, headed by 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, 


early realized that a shortage of 
trained workers and trained engi- 
neers would prove a bottle neck 
in our defense preparation. This 
was especially true of trained en- 
gineers, as the number of avail- 
able engineers was barely suffi- 
cient to meet the normal peace- 
time needs of industry. 

The engineers graduated this 
year from all engineering schools 
in the United States will only 
number about 12,000. Of these 
graduates, it has been estimated 
that 6,000 will enter the armed 
forces, leaving for industry only 
about one-half or two-thirds the 
number normally required for 
their needs. 

The rapidity of the development 
and expansion of our national De- 
fense program makes any compila- 
tion of figures, based on yester- 
day’s needs, almost obsolete before 
they can be gathered. Proof of this 
is clearly seen when we consider 





engineering 


Auburn, Ala 


professor, textile 
Institute, 


* Assistant 
Alabama Polytechnic 


By Ben H. Crawford* 


the mechanization of our present 
army, its enormous expansion 
planned for this year and next 
year, and the ever increasing tem- 
po of our production to fill the 
needs of our defense program and 
those of our allies. This calls for 
more workers and more engineers. 

During the last World War five 
men were required in industry to 
keep one soldier in the field. The 
airplane, tank, truck, ete., have 
radically changed that basis un- 
til now 18 men are needed in in- 


dustry to keep one man in the 
field. 
The U. S. Office of Education 


estimated as of June 1, 1941 that 
50,000 college graduates in engi- 
neering professions were needed 
to man our defense industries. 
These figures were based on needs 
the defense appropriation 
was below 16 billion dollars. To- 
dav’s need has been doubled and 
trebled. 


when 


Engineering Defense Training 
Set-up 


During the latter part of the 
last World War the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed. This Act provided 
funds for establishing classes in 
vocational education. These 
classes have been in operation for 
the past twenty years, and have 
developed into a great system of 
adult education for a large mass 
of the working people. The system 
has been rapidly expanded and is 
the basis upon which the 
workers in our present defense 
program are being trained. More 
than a million men and women 
have been trained since the ex- 
pansion of the vocational training 
program, in the first year ending 
June 30, 1941, as compared to the 
60,000 who were trained in a like 
period during the last war. 

The $9,000,000 provided by Con- 
October 1940 for 


now 


gress in short 
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courses in engineering established 
higher 
was to be 


a second and a level ot 
training. The money 
used by the engineering schools 
to provide courses of a college lev- 
el for defense workers. Thus En- 
gineering Defense Training, EDT, 
had its beginning. 

EDT was under the supervision 
of Dean Roy A. Seaton, Director 
of Engineering Defense Training 
Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, who is on leave as dean ot 
the Division of Engineering anda 


Architecture, Kansas State Col- 


lege. Dean Seaton is ably assisted 
by George W. Case, on 
dean of the College of Technolo- 
gy, University of New Hampshire, 
and other experienced engineering 
educators. Dean A. A. Potter ot 
the Schools of Engineering, Pur- 
due University, is chairman of an 
advisory committee of engineers 
assisting in guiding the progran 

The first classes in college leyv- 


leave a> 


el courses were started in Decem- 
ber 1940. By June 1941 a total of 
2,300 proposals for courses from 
144 engineering schools for a max- 
imum of over 125,000 students had 
been approved by U. S. Office of 
Education, and the great majori- 
ty of them were in operation at 
that date. The Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education reported in Decem- 
ber 1940 that the total enrollment 
of regular, special day and evening 


engineering students in 155 en- 
gineering schools in the United 


States was about 110,000 students. 
Thus, in a period of a few months, 
the enrollment in EDT courses 
reached the normal total enroll- 
ment of students in engineering 
colleges. 

In an address before the annua! 
meeting of the Society for Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan on June 24, 
1941, Dean Seaton made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It is obviously impossible for 
the engineering schools to con- 


dense into a short course educa- 
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A view of one of the textile defense training course classes at Auburn .. . 


tion and training equivalent to 
that given in their four-year cur- 
riculums. Neither the United 
States Office of Education nor 
the engineering schools have any 
illusions that fully trained engi- 
neers can be produced in a period 
ol a few months. It is possible, 
however, for the engineering 
schools to give, in a period of a 
few months, training which will 
make men and women more use- 
ful in defense work than they 
would be without this training. 
Engineers who are fully qualified 
and experienced in certain types 
of work can, in a short time, be 
given useful training for new and 
unfamiliar defense tasks. 

“Civil engineering graduates, 
for example, can thus be trained 
tor airplane design. Partly train- 
ed engineers can be given addi- 
tional training to fit them for 
more responsible work. Each year, 
for financial or other reasons. 
many students drop out of the en- 
gineering schools after one, two, 
or three years of college work. Ad 
ditional intensive, specialized 
courses will make them more use- 
ful in defense industries. Men and 
women who have had no engineer- 
ing training, but who have a good 
general or scientific education, 
can be trained in certain tech- 
niques to enable them to perform 
repetitive or semi-routine’ tasks 
usually performed by engineers. 
Even high school graduates, with 
or without industrial experience, 
can be given training that will en- 
able them to function as assistants 
to engineers, draftsmen, or minor 
inspectors or supervisors, All of 
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these types of training are com- 
prised in the Engineering Defense 
Training program.” 

The Engineering Schoo! of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, at Au- 
burn, Alabama, through the ef- 
forts of J. E. Hannum, Assistant 
Dean of Engineering, and his as- 
sociates, has achieved an out- 
standing place in EDT. The first 
off-campus night classes for “in- 
service” training were establish- 
ed in Birmingham, January 1941. 
The response of men and women 
enrolling for these courses was 
overwhelming; and from that au- 
spicious start the program. ex- 
panded rapidly until 14 separate 
schools were established in strate- 
gic industrial centers throughout 
Alabama with a total enrollment 
of over 3,000 students in which 43 
different subjects were taught re- 
quiring 118 part-time instructors. 

“In-service” training signifies 
that the enrollees are either work- 
ing in plants with defense orders 
or expecting to be placed on de- 
fense work in the very near fu- 
ture. About 90 per cent of the 
enrollees in the Engineering De- 
fense Training Prog:-am are of the 
“In-service” type—the other 10 per 
cent are unemployed men and wo- 
men who are preparing themselves 
for a place in the defense  pro- 
gram. 

On July 1, 1941 Congress pass- 
ed a second bill providing $17,- 
500,000 for the continuation and 
expansion of college-level training 
for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942. The law regarding this 
training was revised slightly to 
include science and management 


training and the name of the pro- 
ject was changed to Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense 
Training. 


Training in Textiles 


It was under this new _ set-up 
that large-scale training in the 
Textile Industry was inaugurated. 
Prior to the establishment of 
courses for the textile industry at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
(Auburn), only a few schools in 
the entire program’ throughout 
the United States were offering 
any courses of a textile nature. 
These classes were in textile test- 
ing. 

Early in November 1941, the 
officials of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company evinced inter- 
est in the possibilities of the de- 
fense training program in regard 
to the textile industry. Numerous 
conferences were held between 
these mill officials, Dean J. E. 
Hannum, and the faculty of the 
Auburn textile school to prepare 
a program of work most beneficial] 
to the textile industry. At later 
conferences officials from Pep- 
perell Mills, Opelika Mills, and 
Tallassee Mills were invited, and 
a well-rounded program, consist- 
ing of eleven courses especially 
prepared for the textile industry, 
was submitted to the ESMDT 
Office in Washington for ap- 
proval, The approved courses are: 
Carding Room Management, Cost 
Accounting, Fabric Designing, In- 
dustrial Lighting, Industrial Lu- 
brication, Personnel Management, 
Production Engineering, Safety 
Engineering, Spinning Room Man- 
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agement, Textile Testing and In- 
spection, and Weaving and Weav- 
ing Room Methods. 

The radio, newspapers, and pos: 
ters were used to advertise the 
date of registration in these 
courses. Posters were placed on 
bulletin boards in all the nearby 
mills announcing the_ subjects, 
time, place, and date of registra- 
tion, etc. Registration was held 
at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute on the night of November 
25, 1941. Over 250 were present 
and enrolled for one of the’  sub- 
jects. After registration the men 
were sectioned according to sub- 
ject and classes in six of the sub- 
jects were assured. 

In order to organize a class a 
minimum of 10 trainees must en- 
roll. A maximum of 30 trainees 
is allowed in a class. Should 


more than 380 trainees enroll for 
the same subject a second section 
is formed. One section in each of 
the subjects for which there were 
sufficient enrollees is being held 
on the Auburn campus. Other 
sections of the same subjects are 
taught at the mill where there is 
sufficient demand for the classes. 
Courses such as Spinning Room 
Management and Weaving and 
Weaving Room Methods are held 
in the Auburn textile school be- 
cause of the physical facilities. 
Other classes are being taught in 
one of the classroom buildings. 

The textile classes are held at 
night for men working during the 
day. The classes meet for 12 
weeks, each course being 72 hours 
in length. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of a course the trainee is 
given a certificate. 








Ala. Textile Safety Contest 
Awards Hugh Comer Trophies 


A STATE-WIDE textile safety contest 

being conducted in Alabama is 
worthy of report and of emulation else- 
where. The Alabama contest was in- 
spired by Hugh M. Comer, executive 
vice-president of Avondale Mills, as a 


means of accident prevention as an im- 
proved adjunct to safe action, increas- 
ed production, higher quality workman- 
ship, lower cost and less was‘“e, 

Mr. Comer personally provided two 





trophies, to be awarded the winning 
mill in each of two groups (1) spin- 
ning-and-weaving plants and (2) spin- 
mills. One of these trophies is 
herewith. 


ning 
shown 

The first contest period covered the 
months of 1941, Thereafter, 
the contest will operate on an annual 
basis. Ratings in the contest are made 
on the basis of the lost-time accident 
frequency rate per million man-hours 


last six 


worked. The definition 
of a lost-time injury 
provides: “No matter 


at what time of day the 
employee is injured, if 
to such an extent that, 
in the opinion of the 
doctor, he is unable on 
the next 
to perform his ordinary 


calendar day 
duties, or the norma! 
regularly established 
job, it is a lost time in 
jury.” The term “fre- 
quency rate” used for 
comparison is the num- 


The trophy donated 
by Hugh M. Comer 
in the Alabama 
Textile Safety Con- 
test. One goes ta 
the winner among 
spinning - and- 
weaving mills; a 
duplicate to the 
winner among yarn 
mills 
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The high record of attendance 
is especially gratifying since all 
trainees live in nearby towns, and 
travel to the college two nights a 
week, some as far as 50 miles. The 
government bears all expense of 
the program except the cost of 
travel and text books. In some in- 
stances the mills are either lend- 
ing text books to trainees, or are 
paying part of the cost. 

The textile classes at this writ- 
ing have now been in_ operation 
for six weeks, half the length of 
the course. The sacrifice made by 
the trainees to attend classes 
shows a spirit and determination 
to learn everything possible that 
will reflect in a higher efficiency 
on their present defense jobs and 
will better prepare them for in- 
creased responsibilities as thev 
are advanced in their work. 


ber of lost-time injuries per million 
man-hours other words, 
the frequency rate equals the number 
of lost-time injuries multiplied by 1,- 
000.000 and divided by the number of 
man-hours worked. 

In this contest, for the first 
months period, the Goodyear Decatur 
Mills were the winner in the spinning- 
and-weaving class. It operated for the 
entire period with lost-time injuries to 
only three employees. The employees 
of this plant worked during the period 
a total of 920,908 hours, giving the 
plant of frequency rate of 3.26. This 
incidentally, was 1.32 less than its 1940 
rate, and 4.51 less than the Nationa! 


worked. In 


SiX- 


Safety Council average rate for the 
textile industry. 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., op 


time with only three 
since the 
this plant 


erated during the 
lost-time injuries. 
total man-hours worked at 


was only 251,245, the 


however, 
frequency rate 
was 11.94, some higher than their 1040 
average, and 4.17 higher than the Na- 
tional Safety Council rate for the in- 
dustry in 1940. 
There were US 
peting in the contest, and it is inter- 
esting to note that 15 of these bettered 
their 1940 rate, and the interest mani- 
fested indicates a probability of lower 
rates for the 1942 contest under 
despite handicaps of increased 
and many new 
information concerning the 


organizations com- 


now 
way, 
production 

Detailed 
Alabama contest 


ePemMmnilovees, 


may be secured from 
the Division of Safety and Inspection 
Relations 


Building 


Department of Industrial 
Alabama. Phoenix 


Birmingham, Ala 


State of 
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Labor Relations in War-time 


By W. M. MeLaurine. Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotten Manufacturers Association 


IN A WAR-TORN world every one 

is more or less abnormal in 
his thinking and acting. Most peo- 
ple are creatures of habit and rou- 
tine. As long as these move in nor- 
mal channels, the average man 
thinks and acts normally. In a war 
world abnormal conditions arise 
and disconcert people. 

The press and the radio with 
their news and views are exciting- 
ly and emotionally impressive and 
influential on the minds of the 
people. A war psychology necessary 
for all emergencies must be created 
and maintained. Some people react 
to these stimuli more than others 
and some may seemingly remain 
placid and unmoved, and yet they 
are suffering or acting from these 
same influences. 

Thinking is hard work and most 
people do not like to think. When 
they have followed routine for a 
long time and thinking has become 
dormant, it is difficult to arouse 
the faculties of reasoning and work 
out a sane plan of life, Too often 
hazy thinking results in confusion 
and contusion is depressing and ag- 
gravating and often results in 
faultfinding and complaining. Our 
national thinking is shot through 
with confusion resulting in contin- 
uous changes and plans. 

Industries are working diligent- 
ly trying to fit themselves into the 
pattern of the rapidly changing 
world. Instead of being able to 
make their own internal plans and 
policies, these plans and policies are 
made externally for the most part 
and handed over to the industries. 

People finally execute the blue 
prints of life, hence if there is 
difficulty in drawing the blue 
prints, there must be some dis- 
turbed mental states in their exe- 
cution. 

There are approximately three 
hundred thousand textile workers 
in the South who are patriotically 
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doing their part in this war world. 
They expect to continue to do their 
part. However, this fact does not 
insure for them freedom from con- 
fusion in their thinking and act- 
ing. 

Sons have gone to war, construc- 
tions have been changed, new shifts 
have been added, extra hours have 
been worked, new taxes have been 
levied and many other physical 
manifestations of unusual change 
have occurred. 

The superintendent and the over- 
seers are not the only people who 
have troubles. Every one is carry- 
ing his part. In such conditions as 
these it takes more patience and 
poise, more intellect and _ intelli- 
gence, more teaching and learning, 
in fact, more of all of the con- 
structive virtues of mankind. Peo- 
ple are sensitive and nervous. They 
become extremely self - conscious. 
The rapid changes create a state 
of both mental and physical inse- 
curity in many people. 

Too many feel that man is no 
longer the controller of his desti- 
ny, that some outside and uncon- 
trollable monster of change can 
suddenly step in and wipe off the 
plan and pattern and set up anoth- 
er. There are many other crazy and 
disturbing motives influencing the 
thinking of people. The average 
man has only to sit and look into 





THIS is the fifth of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 





his own inner mind to find out that 
this is true. 

All of this leads up to the point 
that overseers and superintendents 
must keep this fact in their minds 
as they deal daily with the people 
who work under them and over 
them. 

These days produce nervousness 
and irritability and unreasonable- 
ness. These are natural states of 
mind in these hectic days. Nothing 
must be done by the supervisory 
force to aggravate such conditions 
but everything must be done to 
quiet nerves, soothe irritability and 
bring reason to unreasoning minds 
and understanding to all. 

This is a much more difficult 
problem than manufacturing and 
vet it is the key to the situation. 
In order that the supervisor may 
have his mind stimulated in trying 
to become more aware of this re- 
sponsibility, the following sugges- 
tions are made: 

Patience and poise are two great 
characteristics that any supervisor 
or manager should have. These fac- 
tors are quieting and soothing and 
contagious. They invite peace and 
confidence which are so vital in in- 
dustrial morale. 

There will always be grievances, 
large or small, and they are equally 
irritating, They must be handled 
as promptly as advisable, with a 
dignity and fairness that cannot be 
questioned. Insofar as it can be 
done, every possible job irritation 
must be removed or remedied. In 
performing his functions the man- 
ager must be constructively sympa- 
thetic. 

When a manager deserves respect 
he will seldom need to demand it. 
Personality of the constructive 
leadership type is a valuable asset. 
View all complaints or assignments 
from all angles and be sure that 
justice is the guide in their solu- 
tions. At times it will be necessary 
to do some “face saving” on both 
sides. This can be done diplomati- 
cally by a resourceful leader. Your 
word must be your bond and it 
must be fair and impartial. Don’t 
speak hastily or before your mind 
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has reached a sane solution. 

Always try to see the worker’s 
point of view and why he has de- 
veloped that viewpoint, then you 
can talk and act more intelligently. 
Every one likes to have his per- 
sonality respected, This world has 
become extremely conscious in a 
personal way. 

These are by no means all of the 


directions necessary for a manager 
to observe in discharging his su- 
pervisory duties. They are intend- 
ed only to develop a state of mind 
in which he can work out his own 
examination and then his supervi- 
sory duties. 

These sketchy statements are 
made with the idea that supervi- 
sors may become better supervisors 
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and, therefore, workers will become 
better workers and finally salesmen 
in a great and unified program of 
public relations for the textile in- 
dustry. The worker is the most im- 
portant salesman in the industry 
in a public relations program. His 
mental and physical attitude toward 
the plant in which he works can 
not be disregarded. 


A Practieal Mill Engineer Comments on: 


“100M MOTOR RESEARCH” 


(Editor's Note: On page 59 of the November 1941 issue of “Cotton”, we 
published a technical article, “‘Loom Motor Research Moves into the Weave 
Room”, by E. S. Lammers and C. G. Veinott, engineers of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. It was a detailed engineering report 
based primarily on tests made, by means of oscillographic tests, to deter- 
mine the special demands made upon a loom motor because of the peculiar 
physical characteristics and actions of a loom. The authors’ discussion was 
based largely on four oscillographic charts or oscillograms, reproduced 
with the article. In concluding their discussion, they declared, “It can be 
said that the efficiency of a motor operating a loom depends largely upon 
the flywheel effect and full load slip. Insistence by the user upon low-slip 
motors is most likely to result in reduced operating efficiency. Moreover, the 
average horsepower required to drive the loom is not sufficient basis for 
determining the proper horsepower rating of the motor to drive the loom; 
this is particularly true in the case of slow-speed looms”. 

A practical mill engineer, familiar with motor design and textile equip- 
ment, has just sent to us the following comment on that article. We regret 
the delay in presenting it, and suggest that the reader refer back to the 
article itself, in the November 1941 issue, and refresh himself on it in con- 
nection with reading the appended comment. Further discussion is invited.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This letter is a comment on the 
Lammers-Veinott article, “Loom 
Motor Research Moves into the 
Weave Room’, in November CortT- 
TON. I think the article is very much 
worthwhile, and it is something 
that any mill engineer will under- 
stand and appreciate. Oscillograms 
usually scare any mill manager un- 
less some technical man is holding 
him by the hand and leading him 
along, and they will plumb terrify 
any overseer of weaving I know. 
The article is frankly by and 
for technical men—and I mean for 
men that will take the time to 
read the article as they used to read 
their textbooks. 

As stated in the article, a loom 
motor must have built into it ex- 
traordinary ability to stand 
chanical shocks and vibration. Two 
of these are of particular interest, 
though they are outside of the scope 
of the article in strict interpreta- 
tion. They are: repeated torsion 
stresses in the motor shaft, and 


me- 


varying forces tending to shift the 
motor coils in the stator slots in 
time with the lay motion. These 
forces pop up every once in a while 
in old loom motors that were built 
a bit light as shaft breakages and 
stator failures that are hard to ex- 
plain, and sometimes as stator coils 
that cannot be kept tight and pin- 
ions that gall on the shaft. 

This whole research revolves 
around two factors: the question 
of tlywheel effect and compensat- 
ing balance in motor slip. In one 
sense it is an exact evaluation of 
the work that the leather belt as- 


sociation did with the heavy fly- 
wheel for belt-driven looms, with 
an extensien into the factor that 


could not be exactly defined in their 
work of the belt slip at the various 
peaks of load that the loom throws 
on the driving element. 
The oscillograms in the 
can be better understood by imag- 
ining the motor to bea_e elutch 
coupling between a driving force of 


article 


constant speed and great power 
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(the power lines or the magnetic 
field of the stator) and a load with 
sudden and regular peaks of power 
demand. On the load side of the 
coupling is a flywheel. This is an 
exact analogy, because the action of 
the stator field on the rotor of th 
motor, or the magnetic coupling 
through the air-gap of the motor, is 
that of a clutch coupling that slips 
a little more at each increase of 
power demand until it reaches its 
limit and slips completely. When 
this happens in practice with a mo- 
tor, the motor stalls. With a set-up 
like this, when a power peak comes, 
the flywheel in slowing down gives 
up enough energy to push the load 
over the peak, and the energy need- 
ed in the flywheel for the next peak 
is stored up by a gradual increase 
in its speed as power is fed in 
through the slipping clutch while 
Pretty much the 


eard—1t 


the load is low. 
same idea as starting a 
takes a good slug of power to get 
the main cylinder up to speed and 
the belt complains considerably, but 
after the machine is up 1 it 
takes very little power comparative- 
iv to keep it going. If the clutch 
and will let the flywheel 
take the power peaks the driving 
force doesn’t feel 

the load, but if the clutch is tight 
and will not slip under load varia 
tions, the driving force must 
all the peak and the flywheel does 


to give u} 


to speer 


is loose 


much change 1n 


take 
not get a chance an\ 
power. Another analogy that might 
be useful here is that of a single 
ecvlinder steam or gasoline engine 
with a very light flywheel—it just 
smooth flow of 


could not give a 
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power. 

Incidentally, when a motor is 
running a steady load at a steady 
speed there is no use in flywheel ef- 
fect, as power can be taken into or 
put out of a flywheel only when 
there is a change of speed. This 
is what is back of the statement in 
the second paragraph of the article 
where the authors talk about mo- 
tors testing as identical in the lab- 
oratory and then giving widely 
different results on the loom, It is 
a case of steady versus varying 
load. 

The ability of any electric motor 
to carry load is limited by the 
ability of the motor to get rid of 
the heat generated in it by the elec- 
trical losses. There are two of 
these losses—the magnetic loss in 
the motor iron, this being constant 
for any given voltage regardless 
of the load on the motor; and the 
copper loss, this being the current 
multiplied by itself and by the re- 
sistance of the windings. The cur- 
rent in the motor is determined by 
two things—the amount of load on 
the motor, and the power factor at 
which the motor is operating. If 
the load on the motor is doubled, 
the iron losses stay the same, but 
the copper losses at the double 
load are four times that at the 
single load. It makes no differ- 
ence if the peaks are short, each 
peak adds its bit of heat and the 
final result can be a temperature 
higher than you would like to run. 
And then again, as the load on the 
average motor drops below about 
half rated load the power factor 
becomes poor and the amperes per 
horsepower of output go up, again 
increasing copper losses. If a mo- 
tor is made high-slip (“loose 
clutch”) and has enough flywheel 
effect to carry over the peaks, the 
electric end of the motor will op- 
erate under more constant load 
conditions and with measureably 
higher efficiency. Since motor 
losses are all heat, higher effici- 
ency means lower temperature. 

The rotating elements of the 
loom are comparatively light, and 
it is only in rotation that we can 
store and give up power. The lay 
must be started, brought to full 
speed, and stopped twice each 
revolution of the crankshaft; and 
in this reciprocating motion we 
cannot store power, because it 
must be put in to speed the lay up 
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and taken out to slow it down and 
stop it ready for speeding up the 
other way. The flywheel effect 
to smooth out the pulsations must 
therefore be put in external to the 
loom as now made. 

Where does all this lead? As 
one point it appears logical to 
compare loom motors on the basis 
of kilowatt-HOURS per yard of 
cloth, because the average wattme- 
ter 1s so well damped that it will 
not indicate the peaks whose ab- 
sence indicates a balanced design 
of slip versus flywheel effect in a 
given motor. As another point, it 
appears that the loom builders and 
the drive makers are attacking the 
problem of how much power it 
takes to drive a loom in the field 
of basic fundamentals, a field 
which has yielded great benefits 
in the automobile industry for in- 
stance. Remember how automo- 





vibrated in 
The weight of the lay is 
It takes power to 
start and stop moving weight, and 
when the war is over and we can 
get light metals it might be a pay- 
ing proposition to lighten up the 


biles bounced and 
1924? 
something else. 


lay. There are also power peaks 
on the pick, and it would be inter- 
esting to know how much of this 
power is spent in bouncing the 
shuttle out of the binders and 
starting it across the loom. Then, 
too, it must be started with an ex- 
cess of energy that is wasted as 
heat in boxing the shuttle at the 
end of its flight. Is our present 
binder set-up the final answer, or 
is there a better way to come? The 
authors of your article suggest a 
spring-fired shuttle. We have al- 
ways used the cam and_e stick. 
Again—is there a better way to 
come? 





Recommended Illumination Levels for Textile Mills 


The illumination table listed below 
for textile mills is the result of re- 
cent findings and observation by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

It is based on the scientific fact that 
existing foot-candle levels should be at 
least doubled if measurable and signi- 
ficant improvements in seeing are to 


result. In addition, the new recom- 
mendations give full weight to the im- 
provements in old light sources, the 
high efficiencies of the new, and the 
ever downward trend of lighting 
costs as a result of all these improve- 
ments. The values shown should be 
provided on the work or other area re- 
gardless of the plane. 


Activity Foot Candles 
Textile Mills (Cotton): 
Opening, Mixing, Picking, Carding and Drawing ____--_-___- 7 10 
Slubbing, Roving, Spinning, Spooling ______.__-_________-___- 20 
EET SF EE OT Pee ee SE hie, Se ee a 100 
Sn I ID ili i a sac arenes idrdiann en nek saa 3U 
Beaming and Slashing on Comb— 
eS el Se aT MP es 20 
| SE ee See ene ee ee ‘ 100 
Inspection— 
weary Geeds (Bend Turning) ............................ 50 
ce 200 
Automatic Tying-In, Weaving —__~- i cela ace seach hahosidllabanaaiteed ou 
Drawing-in by Hand —___---__-__--_-. rea akieiis Rc catihcoasailateaneech aiesdiadiaies 100 
Silk and Rayon Manufacturing: 
Soaking, Fugitive Tinting, and Conditioning or Setting of Twist 10 
Winding, Twisting, Rewinding, and Coning, Quilling, Slashing 30 


Warping (Silk or Cotton System)— 


On Creel, on Running Ends, on Reel, on Beam, on Warp 


ee aoe ee aN ee 5U 
Drawing-In— 
On Heddles and on Reed __--_---- aide tats PS ey eee 100 
Weaving: 
ie 3 I EEE RS ey ORE, ONS nee NELSON, Ao eee 10 
Se See Ue TD iirc snctiecsinid endian cents ee 20 
I a il le 1 tt a et ie “ 30 
Woolen: 
Carding, Picking, Washing, Combing, Twisting, Dyeing ~---~-- 10 
Drawing-In, Warping— 
IEE ID cin aids secesin dpleiobanninpahdiaigens ESE 5 Apo Mak RAN One ae 20 
Ee TLE Ree Ee Oa aT Oo ee ST aU 
FES LP OES SEIT SE MOOT LTTE Oe 100 


Knitting Machines __~--~-----~- Shines 


eee 


20 
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Luminous Coatings for Textiles 


—for BLACKOUTS 


BLACKOUT is no longer a mere 
word but more becoming the 
grim practice particularly in our 
coastal cities. Since utter dark- 
ness would seriously hinder life 
and action, the ghostly glow of 
luminescent substances finds use 
in preventing the strain, uncer- 
tainty, and confusion of this new 
blindness. Britain, darkened by 
blackouts, had twice as many 
deaths in the early months of the 
war from falls, collisions, and 
other accidents than during the 
well-lit peaceful times. Still high- 
er than average, fatalities would 
be much greater without the wan 
gleam of curbs, guide rails, door- 
ways, sign, and even pedestrians’ 
lapels and trouser cuffs touched 
with luminous pigments. Rather 
than being just novel conveni- 
ences, these luminous coatings have 
become a necessity. 
Essentially, they 
classes: 

1. Fluorescent substances which 
lightup only as long as they are 
activated by ultra-violet radiation 
(so-called “black light”) and use- 
ful only where such a radiation 
can be maintained; not possible, 
for instance, on moving pedestri- 
ans or when the power plant goes 
off. This class will not be dis- 
cussed further here. 

2. Phosphorescent substances 
which also glow under the ultra- 
violet light but are independent 
of it, giving off light in the dark- 
ness—light previously stored from 
exposure to sun, to indirect day- 
light, or any artificial light. This 
afterglow lasts for several minutes 
or for several hours, the duration 
and intensity of the light depend- 
ing on the nature of the chemical 
substances and their mode of 
manufacture, Such glows are of 
rather low intensity and at first 
seem disappointing. When the eyes 
have been adjusted to the dark- 
ness, this taking from 5 to 20 min- 
utes, they appear quite bright. Yet, 


are of two 


By Erie Croen 


in partial darkness, like that of a 
moonlight night, these luminous 
pigments have no advantage over 
white (but they are almost white 
themselves). Their great advantage 
is showing their light where white 
becomes dark gray or becomes in- 
distinguishable. Of course, the 
greater the area of pigmented sur- 
face used, and the simpler the 
shape of it, the better will be their 
visibility. Thus, letters which are 
to be read at 50 or 60 feet, would 
have to be one or two feet high; 
those which are one to two inches 
tall can only be seen at a few feet. 
Experience in war-time Europe 
showed that a 25-watt electric light 
could be seen six to ten miles 
through the darkness; even if used 
in an unshaded room, it could still 
be seen from an airplane two miles 
up. By contrast, these luminous pig- 
ments are too faint to be seen more 
than 100 feet away, vet are of great 
help to the groping walker or 
creeping motorist. 


Phosphorescent Substances 


There are many pigments of this 


second class. Those which are now 


commercially available and indus- 
trially useful are the phosphores- 
cent sulphides, technically known 
as phosphors. While it is true that 
the best of these will remain dis- 
cernible to the fully dark-adapted 
eyes for a period of 24 hours or 
more, none of the materials so far 
developed can be relied upon to 
remain usefully visible throughout 
the night after activation from the 
previous daylight. However, re- 
charging them is quickly and easi- 
ly done; and if periodically per- 
formed, no loss in the intensity of 
the afterglow need be allowed or 
noticed. Even a 10-second ex- 
posure from an ordinary flash- 
light reproduces enough glow to 
last several minutes. A_ two-to- 
four-hour light activation or 
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“charging” of the better types will 
result in a glow that lasts up to 
12 hours. This charging and dis- 
charging can go on indefinitely, 
the phosphors being stable and 
useful for two years or more if 
properly protected. 

Two types of commercial pro- 
ducts that are of immediate inter- 
est are: 

1. Zinc sulphide phosphors 
which are not pure zinc sulphide 
alone but are made with a _ very 
small amount of other metals 
known as “exciters’, these being 
absolutely necessary to produce 
the afterglow and_ incidentally 
make the various colors. Thus, 
with only 0.0006 percent copper, 
zinc sulphide has an afterglow of 
a bright greenish-yellow color. It 
lasts for 10-20 minutes and is still 
visible, though much reduced, for 
14-2 hours. This pigment cannot 
be used outdoors and should be 
shielded from direct sunlight. 
Therefore, one of its main uses is 
that of indicating exits normally 
illuminated except during  black- 
outs. 

2. Alkaline earth sulphides have 
a less intense initial afterglow but 
it lasts longer than that of zinc 
sulphide. Calcium sulphide, with 
its exciter metal, gives a deep 
violet light of good lasting quali- 
ties. Since the human eye is re- 
latively insensitive to this color, 
it appears dimmer than the blue- 
green afterglow of the strontium 
sulphide type, whose brightness 
seems to last longer. This ad- 
vantage is offset by the sensitivity 
to moisture of the latter type so 
that it must be thoroughly protect- 
ed from moisture during the 
manufacture, storing and_ use, 
especially if exposed outdoors. 

Calcium sulphides are cheap 
while the strontium sulphides cost 
up to $15 or more per pound. Mix- 
tures of the two are often used 
giving the good qualities of both 
at a reasonable price, at present 
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about tive dollars a pound. The 
afterglow is blue in color, of fair 
brightness and of good duration. 
Though it becomes 25-30 percent 
less bright in a half hour, it can 
still be easily seen after 6-8 hours 
when it seems less. blue, more 
whitish. It is such a product that 
the author has in mind during 
most of the following discussion. 

Numerous precautions must be 
heeded to get the best results 
from such a pigment whether used 
in paint or applied to textiles. It 
is a rather coarse powder of 100- 
200 mesh fineness but should not 
be further ground as this would 
destroy the crystalline’ structure 
upon which its luminosity de- 
pends. We have mentioned me- 
tals as being necessary “exciters” 
but others are poisons, more 
especially lead and antimony: 
these must be avoided to retain 
the luminosity. 

Paints usually contain 5 to 10 
pounds of pigment to each gallon 
and when made up, cost from 
$10.00 to $60.00 per gallon. They 
are used to cover surfaces of 
wood, paper, rubber, glass, even 
textiles. Such pigments have also 
been successfully incorporated in 
plastics both by the pressure and 
injection moulding methods. to 
make such things as button and 
buckles, jewelry, switches and 
switches boxes. 


Applications to Textiles 


Here our main concern is the 
application to textiles. Almost 
any textile material can be used 
for coating with luminous pig- 
ments, but since much of the origi- 
nal quality of the cioth is lost, cot- 
ton fabrics are most generally 
used because of their strength and 
cheapness. None of these needs 
to be dyed as the coating covers 
the surface’ entirely: indeed it 
should be avoided. The material is 
best when it is smooth and white 
to give a good background for the 
light which the pigment emits, 
though good results are obtainable 
on unbleached (grey) goods. The 
treatment can be applied to many 
kinds of cotton materials: on 
braids and cords, on narrow fab- 
rics such as ribbons, tapes and 
webbings; on piece goods from 
light weights to canvas. As only 
one side is usually exposed during 
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its use, only that side need be coat- 
ed, thus reducing costs. 

The choice of a proper vehicle 
for the pigments is all-important. 
Among the prime requisites are: 

1. It must be clear, as any slight 
color filters off the short waves 
of light, greatly reducing the 
luminosity. 

2. It must not react with the 
pigment—for this reason a low 
acid number is desirable as any 
acidity developing from the _ ve- 
hicle or the thinners (some, the 
esters, hydrolize easily) starts 
decomposition of the sulphides 
and the subsequent discolorations 
are enough to cut off all the 
luminous effect in time. 

3. It must not thicken when 
mixed with the pigment but re- 
main free-flowing. 

4. It must be plasticized so that 
the textile remains reasonably 
flexible. 

5. For most conditions, it should 
be quick drying, say at 140-160 
degrees F. 

6. It should be tough and _ dur- 
able and be a protection against 
moisture and weather. 

Many vehicles have been tried; 
i. e. various resins and varnishes, 
some of which are valuable for 
special purposes. Chlorinated rub- 
ber is a useful base for such a 
pigment binder because of its wa- 
terproofing effect but it is very 
liable to develop acid; now, of 
course, its non-availability is an 
added problem. Lacquers hold 
more promise. An_ acetate-cellu- 
lose lacquer can be used but will 
thicken in a few hours and finally 
become a stiff jelly. A  water- 
proof nitro-cellulose lacquer has 
this same disadvantage. When 
carefully compounded, using di- 
butyl phthalate as a_ plasticizer, 
this can be overcome but even 
then it is not of best durability. 
A - specially compounded ethyl 
cellulose lacquer’ satisfied the 
most rigid conditions: it was per- 
fectly clear, tough, and durable. 
The paste containing it and the 
pigment remained pourable even a 
month after mixing. Fabrics 
coated with such a mixture were 
exposed for a long period to sun 
and rain and constant use showed 
excellent resistance to water, 
weather and wear, indicating that 
they would last as long or longer 


than normally. 

As for the actual coating of the 
cotton with this mixture, there are 
many methods. It could be brush- 
ed on like ordinary paint—this be- 
ing a rather crude, hand method. 
A crude form of printing would 


make use of stencils. Printing 
with copper rolls is out of the 
question as the hard crystals 
would scratch badly. Silk screen 
printing is possible for large 
decorative designs or letters if the 
lacquer is first applied and while 
it is still wet, the powdered pig- 
ment dusted on. Spraying with an 
air gun is also possible, low pres- 
sures giving the best results. Af- 
ter spraying, lay horizontally to 
dry, then finally heat to 140-160 
degrees F.. to help drive off traces 
of moisture. 


Coating the Fabric 


By far the best way to do the 
coating of wide goods is on the 
usual pyroxalin coating machines 
and in the same way: the lacquer- 
pigment paste takes place of the 
“dope” and is fed to the doctor 
knife by hand or semi-automatic 
device to the degree necessary to 
produce the effect wanted, the 
subsequent drying being the same 
as usual. Ragged edges would re- 
sult if such a method were used 
on narrow fabrics so a modifica- 
tion of the doctor is used. The 
tape, which is practically all sel- 
vage, is passed through a can 
containing the coating solution, 
this having slits at both the top 
and the bottom which are careful- 
ly adjusted dies to regulate the 
right amount to be applied. If 
run through a series of such cans 
with drying in between each, con- 
tinuous operation is possible while 
applying several coats. 

Whichever method is employed, 
three essentials practiced in appli- 
cation are: 

1. A prime coating of clear lac- 
quer only, on one or both sides, to 
close the pores, seal the fabric 
against moisture and make a 
smooth base for the later coats. 
If the luminous mixture were ap- 
plied first, more would have to be 
used and it is much more costly 
than the lacquer. The viscosity of 
the lacquer should be such as to 
be free-flowing. An _ ethyl-cellu- 
lose lacquer that gave good re- 
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sults had about 25-30 percent 
solids and weighed 7.2 pounds per 
gallon. 

2. The luminous coating, usually 


on one side only, gives better re-. 


sults of greater uniformity if it 
consists of several coats at a 
weaker concentration than would 
a single coat of higher strength. 
The luminous pigment is merely 
stirred into the clear lacquer at 
the rate of three pounds for one 
gallon of lacquer; or 30 percent by 
weight. The amount deposited can 
be regulated when applied by ma- 
chines after a little practice. A 
good luminous effect results when 
about 3 ounces of pigment is even- 
ly spread over a square yard of 
surface. 

3. The finishing coat, always on 
both sides, again with clear lac- 
quer, serves two purposes: It 
smooths the roughness left by the 
pigment coatings giving a better 
finish; and it adds that protection 
against soiling, atmosphere and 
especially moisture-protection so 
necessary to the longer life of the 
pigment. The total amount of 
lacquer solids used can be modi- 
fied at will and may amount to 
three ounces per square yard. 

These figures are a rough guide 
to the amounts used for a satis- 


factory coating but help to arrive 
aut an approximate cost. The lumin- 
ous pigment is the most expensive 
item, it alone accounting for half 
of the total. A fair average of all 
costs would be about two dollars 
per square yards of goods. From 
this, the price per 
cloth can be calculated. For in- 
stance, a tape 2'4 Inches wide 
would figure about 12% cents per 
yard. 

Surfaces painted with 
pigments find many uses in 
times. To mention only two: the 
dials and switches of a night-fly- 
ing bomber: or the inside of tur- 
rets on a_ battleship. Luminous- 
coated textiles find their greatest 
use for wearing apparel during 
blackouts: for cuffs, arm or hat 
bands, belts, even luminous hose 
for women has_ been 
Boutonniers of luminous flowers 
were made and sold in. Berlin. 
These phosphors are not poisonous 
in any not harmtul to the 
hands, and have even found their 
way into a luminous lipstick, so 
romance need not stop in the dark. 
The cloth can be cut into any 
shape and hung or pasted where 
needed or sewed on garments. 
Tapes have been used to indicate 
stairways, aisles, handrails, to 


vard of any 


luminous 


war 


mentioned. 


way, 


wrap around poles or detense ma- 
chinery during temporary 
outs. In Switzerland, a large sheet 
coated with the zinc. sulphide 
phosphor was hung in the opera- 
tion room of a ) 
absorbed light was released bril! 
iantly when all the electric lights 
imines- 


black 


hospita! where its 


were suddenly shut off. L 
cent belts for 
officers, air raid wardens, 


policemen, trait 
yuards, 
firemen and ambulance drivers is 
an obvious use for luminous 

ed tape. Such 


be enlargened and dark times 


Suggestions cou 


come will find more uses than vw 
now know. 
In peacetime many other. uses 


will develop where radium paints 
have always been very much too 
expensive. Though none is pertin- 
ent now, perhaps even trivial to 
mention, here are a house 
numbers, wall paper, pull cords, 
bedside lamps with luminous 
shades, stars and moons cut out 
from cloth for childrens’ rooms, 
screens, dog collars and 
and perhaps a little mystery and 
fun at Hallowe’en if our wartime 
duties allow us to relax. 


few: 
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The «Maid of Cotton” for 1942 


THE OUTSTANDING traveling promotion in 
with the selection, on February 6, 


1942 


behalf of textiles was started on its way for 


of the 


‘*‘Maid of Cotton’’ for 1942. Camille 


Anderson, a brown-haired, blue-eyed beauty, of Memphis, Tenn., was chosen from qa field of 


more than 200 applicants. The selection was made in Memphis by a committee of nine 
headed by Harry Conover, head of the model agency which bears his name. 

, after a period of training at the Conover 
country by 


The ‘‘Maid of Cotton’’, 
begin a 16,000-mile tour of the 


airplane, 


judges, 


agency, will shortly 
accompanied by a Lux 


stylist and 


chaperone, visiting more than 30 of the larger cities from coast to coast. In each city she 
will display, at a leading store, the latest fashions in cotton dresses and other apparel, and 
will emphasize the line of garments for women workers in defense industries rece ntly de 


veloped by the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture, 
Cotton Council, who are 


with the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
of the ‘‘Maid of Cotton’’. 


The 1942 Maid is shown at the right. Below 
right: 
Arthur Bower, secretary of the Memphis Cotton Exchange: 
N. C.; H. B. Titcomb, department store pro 


five hours of grueling elimination. Left to 
Scimitar 
tary, American Cotton 
motions manager, Lever 


Mfrs. 


3ros.. Cambridge. 


ert W. Philip, editor of ‘‘Cotton’’; 


National 


Assn., Charlotte, 
Mass., 
tional Cotton Council; Virginia Jewel, fashion director of The Cotton-Textik 
and Frank H. Schutt, ceneral manager, Peabody Hotel 


in co operation 
amone the Sponsors 
are the judges who made the Serie Ti38nN atter 
Clark Porteous, of the Memphis Press 
W. M. McLaurine, secre- 


Harry Conover; Ed Lipscomb, of the Na- 
Institute Rob- 
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PRODUCTION machines in the 

textile mills are only as uSe- 
ful as the equipment from which 
they derive their motive power 
makes them. It would be of little 
value for a plant to modernize the 
processing departments and to 
maintain productive machines in 
an adequate manner, unless the 
same care and attention be given 
to the electrical equipment, mo- 
tors, and wiring. As the power 
equipment goes, so goes the mill. 
With this thought before us, the 
writer will comment on some 
practices that he has found help- 
ful in dealing with electrical! 
equipment maintenance,  break- 
downs, and the maintenance of 
equipment to prevent electrical 
failure. 


Organization and Training 
Electrical Crew 


Before an attempt can be made 
to take care of electrical mainte- 


By Rhea W. Johnson 


nance with any hope of success, 
that portion of the mechanical or 
engineering department held re- 
sponsible for this work must be 
organized and trained for the job. 
This not only refers to repair 
work after the trouble has oc- 
curred, but takes in work of much 
greater importance—that of pre- 
venting trouble, the occurrence of 
which may result in costly shut- 
down of equipment. A man must 
be trained to observe the indica- 
tions of a breakdown, and once 
having noticed that some particu- 
lar type of equipment is about to 
fail, must know the remedy to 
keep that equipment in produc- 
tion. 

Organization for such work 
should consist of a head electri- 
cian who has the necessary men 
under his supervision to take care 





Compact testing kits in a single box facilitate speed and accuracy iM 
electrical maintenance work around the mill . . . . . . , 
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Maintenanee of Electrieal 
Equipment in the Textile Industry 


of the work, the size ot his crew 
depending upon the size of the 
plant. This head electrician should 
be thoroughly familiar with the 
details of al! electrical equipment, 
all circuits and power arrange- 
ments of the mill, and he should 
see to it as much as possible that 
the men under him are also fa- 
miliar with the foregoing essen- 
tials. 

This head electrician would in 
turn be directly responsible to the 
plant engineer, and together they 
should work out systems of in- 
spection, upkeep, repair, and oth- 
er important schedules for the 
work of keeping the equipment 
operating. The foregoing systems 
or schedules must be made in col- 
laboration with different depart- 
mental supervisors, depending up- 
on the nature of the work. 

The part of the plant engineer 
in this phase of mill work is that 
he must also be familiar with the 
electrical system, and to carry 
out his job effectively and effi- 
ciently he should be more famil- 
iar with the physical characteris- 
tics of the plant than any other 
individual. 


Team Work and Co-operation 


Since every textile plant is built 
differently and has_ different 
types of equipment, men taken 
from the outside or even from 
other departments must be trained 
in the fundamentals of the 
plant’s electrical system. As soon 
as they have become familiar with 
this, they still must be trained in 
the principles of working safely 
and must be taught the impor- 
tance of working together as a 
team. This team work is impor- 
tant not only for efficient opera- 
tion of the electrical force itself, 
but is essential in order to lighten 
the load on the crew and to help 
them and their co-workers get re- 
sults quickly, efficiently, and 
above all, safely, because of the 
potential danger from shocks and 
burns. There must be co-operation 
between the maintenance crew 
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and those handling the productive 
machines of the various depart- 
ments. 

So much for the organization of 
the force to take care of pre- 
ventive maintenance, which is 
continually necessary. And note 
that especial emphasis has been 
placed on safety and safe working 
methods. 

It is well to remember that 
since no one or two men, however 
able, can know everything about 
the equipment in a particular 
plant, it is certainly wisdom to 
consult manufacturers’ specialists 
and representatives concerning 
the selection and application of 
new equipment, the purchase of 
which is contemplated. This 
should receive equal importance 
with later maintenance because 
an error in the initial step may 
be the undoing of carefully pre- 
pared production plans and sched- 
ules, with attendant expense and 
recurring trouble for the electri- 
cal force. 


Motor Inspection and Service 


Since motors of various types 
are the bulk of electrical equip- 
ment, they command the most 
service and attention. Factors 
that affect their maintenance are 
the atmospheric conditions of 
their locations and the service 
and load conditions under which 
they operate. It can be said that 
successful maintenance must be 
based on competent and regular 
inspection of motors and their 
controls. 

One method of carrying out 
such a regular inspection is to 
have the motor lubrication 
throughout the plant done by a 
trained electrician, who, in addi- 
tion, has a knowledge of belting 
problems and the care of belts. So 
often the mistake is made of hav- 
ing the oiler recruited from the 
least experienced men available; 
unfortunately, this is true of a 
good many other departments in 
some plants. 

Oiling schedules of necessity 
must be adapted to operating con- 
ditions and types of motors, but it 
is safe to say that in the average 
textile plant the _ lubrication 
schedule should catch each motor 
at an interval not exceeding 10 
days. Of course, there are motors 
which require daily attention, 
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Motor maintenance card and record of test work 


such as those located in the dust- 
ier parts of opener rooms and 
those driving equipment and proc- 
esses which affect the entire 


plant; for example, humidifier, air 


compressor, and boiler feed pump 
motors. At the other extreme are 
some types of motor bearings 
Which only require lubrication 
two or three times each year; 
however, the point to be empha- 
sized here is that a systematic lu- 
brication check-up or inspection 
should be made every few days, 
thereby affording an experienced 
observer frequent opportunity to 
see other conditions affecting the 
life of the equipment. 


Inspect Motors for These Points 


At the time each motor is in- 
spected and lubricated, the fol- 
lowing points should be noted: 

(1) Over-lubrication; this is 
about as bad as lack of oil in that 
the excess oil is wasted and gets 
into the windings, causing de- 
terioration. 

(2) Condition of bearings and 
oil rings, indications of heating, 
and belt tension when belts are 
in use. 

(3) Inspection of leads and 
connections on motor and starter; 
also see that ground connections 
are secure. All leads should be 
well insulated and protected as 
much as possible both for the sake 
of service and as a safety precau- 
tion for the operators. 

(4) On machines 
brushes and commutators 


having 
the 
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brushes should be well seated, 
the commutators smooth to reduce 
arcing, and the rigging kept clean 
to prevent fire. 

(5) The general cleanliness of 
the motor and starter should be 
checked and called to the atten- 
tion of the parties responsible for 
this particular operation. Clogged 
air passages and ventilating ducts 
will cause the windings to over- 
heat, and lint and dust in 
switches and starters may result 
in fire. In some locations motors 
must be blown out with air hose 
daily, and in other locations a 
weekly cleaning will suffice. In 
some instances end shields must 
be removed to clean them. 


The Card System for Service 
Records 


Any unsatisfactory condition 
discovered as a result of the oil- 
ing and _ inspection § schedule 
should be reported to the head 
electrician for prompt attention. 
One method which has proven ef- 
fective in keeping tab on motor 
and starter maintenance is to use 
a Kardex or motor record card 
system in which all motors are 
numbered and a card kept for 
each motor number. On _ these 
ecards are the specifications and 
amperes the motor draws under 
full load conditions, as well as the 
machinery it is driving. Date and 
record space is provided for the 
performance, maintenance, and 
any work done on each motor and 
starter, such as changing oil in 
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bearings, re-winding stator or re- 
newing controller contacts. With 
such a record an up-to-date case 
history is available for each ma- 
chine, and by this means habitual 
trouble makers, weak places in 
the service given different mo- 
tors, etc., are immediately located. 


The record is also a _ valuable 
source of information when con- 
sidering drive changes in the 
plant. 


Auxiliary Electrical Equipment 


The attention given magnetic 
switches, compensators and other 
controllers will, like that given 
motors, vary as to location and 
operating conditions. They should 
be blown out every week if in 
dusty or dirty locations and their 
contacts and _ oil periodically 
checked for replacement = and 
changing. 

For the protection of motors, 
checks should be made of the trip- 
ping points on overload relays, 
fuse capacities and heater coil 
ratings on thermal cut-outs. How 
frequently this should be done 
must be determined by the experi- 
ence of the electrical force or per- 
sonnel, but it should certainly be 
done not less than twice each 
year on such apparatus as distri- 
bution switchgear and important 
circuit breakers. At least annually 
the oil in all transformers should 
be tested for dielectric strength, 
and megger tests should be made 
on insulation and terminal bush- 
ings. 

If transformers, switchgears 
and bus bars are located where 
they will collect dust and lint, 
they should be cleaned as often as 
required in order to prevent the 
possibility of arcing or short-cir- 
cuiting. The oil level and temper- 
ature of the transformers should 
be under continuous observation 
and any loss due to leakage or 
evaporation should be replaced at 
once. Also, a weather eye should 
always be kept to see that light- 
ning arrestors have good connec- 
tions to ground about the best ob- 
tainable is an underground water 
main. 

One thing which may at times 
be overlooked is the influence me- 
chanical failure can have on the 
electrical breakdown of equip- 
ment. For example, loose connec- 
tions about the heater element of 
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Brushes should be 
ground in by use of 
sandpaper held snugly 
against the commuta- 
tor and pulled only in 
the direction of rota- 
tion, with the brush 
riding properly in its 
Dor 


a Starter may destroy the setting 
or calibration of the relay; a 
loose connection to a motor may 
so unbalance and overheat the 


circuit as to cause insulation 
breakdown. 
Especially are loom motors, 


switches and stop motions subject 
to electrical trouble induced by 
mechanical faults and vibration. 
The same thing is true of light 
drop cords and other types of 
open wiring, all of which should 
be put in conduit where practi- 
cable as this type of wiring con- 
stitutes a considerable fire haz- 
ard. 

Proper belt tension is impor- 
tant to the life of bearings be- 
cause excessive wear will unbal- 
ance the electrical system of the 
motor by changing the air gap 
between rotor and stator for this 
same reason correct shaft align- 
ment is essential. 


Overloading Circuits 


One thing which may cause 
grief eventually, and lots of it, is 
the practice of adding load bit by 
bit to circuits and feeders which 
were selected in time past for 
some definite electrical capacity. 
This encroachment can be_ so 
gradual, such as adding fraction- 
al horsepower motors here and a 
few extra lights there, as to be 
unnoticeable unless all circuits 
have meters on them. It is a good 
idea to practice checking wire 
size. Usually, however, the dam- 
age is done on  unmetered 
branches and minor distribution 








insulation 
and perhaps 
fire and short-circuits in conduit 


lines, with resulting 


breakdown, grounds, 


which may be hard to locate. 
Worse than anything else, such 
trouble can feed back through the 
distribution switchgear and trans- 
formers to other parts of the 
plant, causing breakdowns at 
weak points on other circuits. It 
is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance that checks be made of 
the load on different circuits and 
the current-carrying capacity of 
the wiring each time additional 
load is considered. 

As previously pointed out, to ef- 


fect successful maintenance of 
any sort in any plant, a well 


trained flexible force must be 
available to do the work when 
trouble does occur, but it cannot 
be over-emphasized that this is 
only a portion of the effort. The 
maintenance force must endeavor 
to win the co-operation of all de- 
partments in the plant, for by so 
doing the continuous inspection, 
checking, cleaning, etc., of pre- 
ventive work can be made all the 
more effective and easy. 

Above all, it must be realized 
by everyone concerned that the 
mechanical force must function as 
an integral part of the entire 
plant organization, and unless it 
does, its effectiveness will always 
be less than that measure which 
insures success. 

If the maintenance crew is sold 
on its job, this department can pay 
an excellent dividend on its impor- 
tant job. 
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Belt Maintenanee 


IMPROPER and inadequate main- 

tenance of leather belting in 
the mill can result in undue deteri- 
oration of the belts as well as loss 
of power. Good leather belting is 
designed and manufactured to ren- 
der satisfactory service and impor- 
tant service, but its maintenance is 
in the hands of the user, and even 
the best product will suffer unless 
the user gives it intelligent care 
and treatment. 

The correct maintenance of 
leather belts requires that tensions 
be held high enough so that the 
belt will slip little if any under 
peak loads. This slip is indicated 
by squealing of the belt, or by a 
tendency of the belt to slide toward 
the edge of the pulleys. Belts 
should be cleaned and treated at 
regular intervals. Regular inspec- 
tion of belts and pulleys will indi- 
cate when belts should be short- 
ened, and also reveal conditions 
that tend to destroy or damage the 
belts. 


Avoid Oil 


Every precaution should be tak- 
en to prevent belts from becoming 
saturated with lubricating oil or 
from coming in contact with oil at 
any time. When a belt does become 
so saturated it may be cleaned by 
first scraping it and then packing 
it in sawdust or other absorbent 
for several days. <An_ excellent 
method is to soak the belt for from 
8 to 24 hours, depending upon the 
thickness, in unleaded’ gasoline, 
after which the belt should be 
scraped and dried before treating 
on both sides with a good belt 
dressing, 

Surface dirt may be removed 
from belts by wiping them with a 
cloth moistened with kerosene, this 
being done before applying belt 
dressing. 


Breaking in Belts 


It is of greatest importance to 
watch a belt closely during the 
breaking-in period and shortening 
it if necessary while the belt is be- 
coming set to the drive conditions. 
Many belts are ruined during the 
breaking-in period through being 
allowed to come loose, which per- 
mits the belt to slip and slide off 
the pulleys and rub on one edge, 


which throws a crook 
in the belt that never 
can be entirely elimi- 
nated. 
Belt 
used to 


dressings are 
increase the 
coefficient of friction 
of a belt, enabling it 
to pull heavier loads 
with a given tension. 
Dressings should be 
applied only when the 
belt slips during oper- 
ation and should be 
applied sparingly to 
enable the belt to con- 
tinue to pull its load 
until the machine can 
be shut down and the 
belt tightened. 

It is generally ad- 
visable to clean belts 
at least every six months and ap- 
ply a dressing or grease that will 
give the surface a clean, sticky, 
pulling surface similar to that 
which it possessed when new. The 
grease in a new belt becomes ex- 
hausted after the belt has been in 
service for awhile as a result of 
heat, friction and atmospheric 
conditions. The application of addi- 
tional grease is necessary to keep 
the belt in a soft and pliable con- 
dition. 

A grease consisting of two 
pounds of edible beef tallow and 
one pound of cod liver oil, such as 
is used at the factory when the 
belts are manufactured, is very sat- 
isfactory. The tallow is melted and 
allowed to cool slightly, after 
which the cod liver oil is added and 
the mixture stirred in one direction 
until cold. It should be applied in 
light coats with a camel’s hair 
brush, and should be used very cau- 
tiously as it tends to reduce the co- 
efficient of friction of the surface 
of the belt and produce belt slip- 
page. 

In the foregoing, we have dis- 
cussed “belt dressing” to cover a 
sticky-tvpe dressing used in order 
to give the belt a temporary high 
coefficient of friction, and_ the 
phrase “‘belt grease”’ to describe & 
material for lubricating the leather 
fibers. In the leather belt trade, 
belt dressing is used to describe 
both materials, and there are a 
number of belt dressings on the 
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market that combine both qualities 
to a degree. 

cOsin will prevent temporary 
slippage of a belt but it is very 
damaging to the material and 
should be used only when there is 
no other course open. 

Belts are more durable and work 
more satisfactorily when made 
narrow and thick, rather than wide 
and thin—provided the belt is suf- 
ficiently pliable so that it will bend 
readily to the diameter of the 
smallest pulley on the drive. 

If the tension on a belt is higher 
than it should be, the belt will 
stretch excessively and may pull 
crooked, and the outside surface of 
the belt may crack. If the laps open 
up the belt probably is too thick for 
the diameter of the pulleys; anoth- 
er indication of this is when the 
plies start to separate, 

A belt running in the wrong dl- 
rection will be indicated by the out- 
points of the laps opening 
Laps on the side of the belt away 
from the pulley should 
that windage and rubbing will tend 
to close and not open them. 

Drv rot of a belt indicates lack 
of dressing, and oil rot indicates 
exposure of the belt to lubricating 
oil. 

A belt too small for the 
to be transmitted will stretch ex- 
cessively, which will result in short 
belt life, as most leather belts are 
in danger of breaking if stretched 
much over 10 per cent. 


side 


point so 


powell 
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Another textile fiber from the 
test tube. Aralac is made from 
casein, a constituent of skim 
milk. Photo shows coagulated 
skim milk, with the casein curds 
at the bottom and the liquid 
whey at the top . . . 


ARALAC is a protein base fiber. It 
has commonly, but erroneously, 
been referred to as a casein fiber. It 
is something more than that. Silk is 
a protein, and wool, mohair, and furs 
are combinations of proteins. But case- 
in, aS we know it and in its unmodi- 
fied or even in its regenerated state. 
is not suitable nor acceptable as a 
commercial textile fiber. Nor, for that 
matter, are any other proteins when 
made into man-made fibers. In sub- 
stantially all other types of man-made 
fiber, the major part of the chemical 
work is accomplished prior to spinning 
the fiber, so that the finishing job is 
primarily a physical one. In the manu- 
acture of Aralac, an acceptable com- 
mercial fiber can be made only when 
the major part of the chemical work 
is done on the protein after it is form- 
ed into a filament. Basically, it is a 
resin made from a protein base fila- 
ment. The physical nature of the fila- 
ment is maintained while the chemical 
nature is being changed. 
In chemical compositions, Aralac is 
similar to wool, mohair and fur. In 
modifying the protein, we must tight- 





Abstract of an address by Francis C. At- 
wood, vice-president, Aralac, Inc., before the 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni in New 
York City. 
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Another New Fiber from the 


Test Tube: Aralae 


THE ADVENT of a new fiber is described here. It came from experi- 

ments to find further commercial use for the casein fiber in skim 
milk left over from dairy processing. In the fall of 1939, hat manufac- 
turers found it suitable to replace rabbit fur; then, within recent 
months, textile manufacturers confronted with priorities and scarcities, 
found it developed for blending in spinning with the established fibers, 
natural and man-made. Aralac is available in several sizes, cut to any 
length up to six inches, for blending, up to 50 per cent, with rayon, 





cotton and wool ; ‘ . : 


en and load up the hungry, thirsty, and 
loose-jointed arms of the protein mole- 
cule and, at the same time, unroll the 
molecule from its globular state so it 
will behave as you expect a protein 
fiber to behave. If it does not yet have 
the strength of silk, the felting 
qualities of fur, or the full loftiness of 
wool, it is probably because time has 
been lacking to develop the necessary 
processes and equipment, or we have 
not yet found or selected the most suit- 
able possibility from among the many 
thousands available to us. 

To date, we have selected those pro- 
cesses which give to Aralac the princi- 
pal outstanding requirements asked for 
by the textile industry. Improvements 
are being made as rapidly as possible, 
but from now on Aralac is a commer- 
cial mass production fiber and no basic 
change is made until the consumer is 


This shows @ spin- 
neret through which 
honey-like viscous 
casein is converted in- 
to fibers. To show the 
fiber at the exact mo- 
ment when it emerges 
from the spinneret, 
the operation was 
simulated in a glass- 
enclosed case, using a 
chemical solution 
more transparent 
than that in which 
the spinneret normal- 
ly is immersed. The 
spinneret contains 
holes, through which 
viscous casein 18 
forced under high 
pressure. The fiber is 
not a solid mass, as it 
appears to be, but 
thousands of differ- 
ont evamae «s,s 


thoroughly acquainted with the  im- 
provement. However, the future of 
such a fiber offers almost limitless pos- 
sibilities bounded only by our energy 
and ability to produce and the ability 
of the textile industry to utilize. 

In order to describe the source of our 
basic protein raw material, let me trace 
the origin of the protein. Basically, 
we have air, sunshine, water and earth 
from which to derive any new material. 
Proteins require carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen for their forma- 
tions. Some proteins add a bit of sul- 
phur, phosphorous and other mineral 
elements. If we take coal, water, air 
and limestone and furnish electrical or 
heat energy, we combine our elements 
and form a number of chemicals. 
Among these are the raw materials for 
nylon. If we let sunshine do the work 
and instead of coal, we let nature 
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utilize the carbon dioxide of the air, 
then we grow high protein crops, such 
as clover, alfalfa, hemp, beans of all 
kinds, nuts, and many other natural 
products high in protein content. Many 
of these proteins have been formed by 
certain bacteria in the soil which com- 
bine nitrogen from the air with mois- 
ture in the soil. These bacteria are 
highly necessary and useful in our life 
cycle. The nitrogen content of protein 
is the distinguishing factor and nitro- 
gen is not present in cellulose, starches 
or sugar. 

We could separate the protein from 
the natural products—beans—at this 
point and make our fiber. Nature, 
however, has very cunningly given us 
mechanisms for making a certain selec- 
tion of these proteins and transform- 
ed them into a variety of new foods. 
Sheep eat the proteins and transform 
them into the meat for us to eat, wool 
for textiles, and hides for leather. 
Cows do the same. Their fur is too 
coarse for textile use, but they give 
large quantities of milk: so we use 
cows for meat and hides and also as a 
milk producer. 

The separation of protein from beans 
is a fair-sized job. It is much simpler 
to separate protein from milk and the 
selection of proteins, which nature has 
made inside the cow, is very helpful to 
us in making a fiber. Milk, as it comes 
to a creamery, is first put through a 
centrifuge to separate the fat as 
cream, The remaining skim milk is 
now treated with acid. The acid curd- 
les or coagulates most of the milk pro- 
tein leaving whey. We separate this 
protein from the whey, wash and dry 
it, and ship it to our plant. By this 
process, we avoid the necessity of doing 
any chemical work on our product prior 
to the time we spin it. At our plant, 
the dry milk protein is carefully but 
simply dispersed into a thick, viscous 
syrup, extruded through spinnerettes, 
coagulated and regenerated into a fila- 
ment. Now our real work begins. The 
very numerous free amino groups of 
our protein molecuie must be so inacti- 
vated or blocked out at the rate of dye 
intake and the selection of dyes may 
be controlled. By the same or similar 
treatments which may also affect the 
free carboxyl and hydroxyl groups, 
other important properties of the fiber 
may be controlled and improved. These 
steps or processes are called hardening 
or acylating reactions. When we get 
through, we have transformed an easi- 
ly dispersed protein, easy to hydro- 
lyze, easy to peptize, and with no dye 
sense, into a resin which will with- 
stand boiling water, weak acids, peptiz- 
ing and protein-splitting agents, and a 
resin which has acquired a judgment 
and reaction toward dyes similar to 





In this photograph, the foamy mass conceals four spinnerets in the spin- 


ning box. 


This is an unretouched photograph of an actual operation in 


making Aralac. In the four tapes are thousands of strands of fiber. The 
hand at the right indicates translucency and relative size 7 2a 


common animal] fibers, 

There are so many possible reactions 
by which our protein base may be 
resinified that we naturally must make 
important decisions during this part 
of our process, which are based on the 
properties you ask for in a textile fiber. 
Already we have had to make a diff- 
erent fiber for the hat 
than for the textile manufacturer. Fur 
is somewhat different in its properties. 
behavior, and is treated quite differ- 


manufacturer 


ently when used in hats than when 
spun into cloth. In earrotting 


agents are used; in textiles, you have 


hats, 


scouring and fulling agents and many 
other points of difference. It is these 
differences in manufacturing procedure 
which seriously concern us. You have 
spent literally centuries in determining 
the optimum working 
vour textile plants when using cotton, 
wool, and silk. You have spent at least 
more in learning how to 


conditions in 


oU years or 
handle man-made fibers from cellulose, 
whether nitrate, acetate, or regenerat- 
ed from zanthate. Aralac must quick 
lv and easily fit into your standard 
conditions where possible, whether in 
woolens, worsteds, merinos, or in mix- 
tures with rayons from viscose or ace- 
tate. 

It is enough for us to know that very 
slight changes in sizing, scouring, tint- 
ing. fulling, dyeing and finishing can 
make startling changes in quality of 
the finished fabric. One piece of grey 
goods may be finished to have a hand 
as soft in feel as cashmere, whereas an- 
other piece of the same goods by a diff- 
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erent treatment in another mill wil 
come out hard and harsh. You have had 
thIs happen in your own standard 
fabric and Aralac is not immune t 
such differences. We can suggest the 
chemical nature of Aralac and leave it 
to your good judgment as to how 
should be treated in your mills. 

Let us face some of the inferenti: 
criticisms you may hear which are not 
true. I have heard it said that Aralac 
cannot be a true fiber because the raw 
material from which it is made is es 
sentially non-fibrous in nature and not 
inherently tough and coherent. Can 
you imagine any tougher articles than 
well-Known casein plastics such as but- 
tons? There are very few adhesives as 
coherent or adherent 
There are very few 
have resisted deterioration through the 
ages as well as many decorations using 
Certainly 
may 


as casein glues. 


materials which 


casein as the base material. 
the fact that viscose and 
have been wood pulp originally helps 
the rayon chemist very little in orient- 
ing his molecular structure, else it 
would not have taken him 40 or 50 
years to get his fiber to its present 
state of development. And, the fact 
that the cow is but an intermediary 
in transforming natural fi 
and par 


rayon 


processor 
brous material into a selected 
tially treated raw material for us is 
no hindrance to our work of properly) 
orienting our molecule. 

Or, again, you may be told that Ara 
lac does not have inherent resistance 


(Continued on page 118) 
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LETTERS from a NEW OVERSEER 


to a SECOND HAND 


DEAR FRANK: 

I have your note in which you said that the fel- 
lows at the Alpha Mills were anxious to hear more 
about the way we do things at the Beta Mills, and 
that they were especially interested in the labor prob- 
lem—more correctly, labor problems. Now, you know 
many of the mill men in the South are afraid to face 
squarely the subject of labor organization. Many com- 
panies already actually do more for their help than 
is done in many mills which have strong labor organ- 
izations, but with the government definitely behind 
the labor unions it is going to be hard, in many cases, 
to keep the unions out. So the more we all know about 
the whole thing, the better able we will be to deal 
with these problems when they arise. I firmly believe 
the facts should be thoroughly aired. The law forbids 
the employer’s advising his employees as to the true 
tacts regarding the labor unions, but so far as this 
writer knows there is no law preventing a discussion 
of these things in the local papers, the daily press and 
the textile magazines. 

Now I know you will be interested in some speci- 
fic problems with which we are confronted in a mill 
having a contract with a union. A part of the agree- 
ment consists of Shop Rules which govern certain 
relations between the overseer and his help, and which 
outline definite procedure to follow in handling vari- 
ous matters. As an example, Shop Rule No. 3 reads: 
“A job becoming open as a permanent vacancy shall 
be posted for a period of five (5) full working days 
in the department, by the Overseer. The senior quali- 
fied worker bidding on the job in such time by giving 
written bid to the Overseer, with copy to the depart- 
ment Shop Committeeman, shall be assigned * * *” 


In plain English this means that when a job be- 
comes open the overseer can no longer decide who 
is the most capable employee, and by reason of study 
and hard work, the best fitted for the job, but must 
follow a definite, cut-and-dried rule, giving the job to 
the oldest, qualified worker, who makes the “correct” 
application for the job to the overseer and the shop 
committeeman. Although the qualifications of a work- 
er are to be considered, it sometimes happens that a 
younger -man is much better qualified for a certain 
job than an older worker, but if the older worker is 
qualified in the sense that he is able to run the job 
then you have to give it to him—after consulting the 
shop committeeman. 

This rule had a reaction in the case of a young 
union member, who for a time attended a textile class 
that I was conducting in the local high school. He was 
a weaver, but he had some aspirations to learn to fix 
looms, and was complaining, in the class, about not 
getting the chance to learn to run a section. As a 








This is the third in a series of letters from ‘‘John’’, who recent- 
ly left “‘Alpha”’ mill to take his first overseer’s job in “Beta” mill, 
in another state. He is writing back home to ‘‘Frank’’. The first 
letter appeared on page 81 of the November 1941 issue, and the 
second on page 96 of the January 1942 issue.—THE EDITOR 





—No. 3— 
Seniority rules, 
smoking in the 

mill, etc. 





Back HomME 


textile class instructor, I had this to say to him, “‘You 
know we are working under seniority rules. This is a 
fine thing for the older workman, who might not have 
much other chance for advancement, but it is tough on 

n ambitious young fellow, like yourself, who would 
like to advance rapidly. You will just have to wait 
your turn.’ He seemed to see the point. 

We have rules to govern the work of spare hands, 
the assigning of overtime work, the granting of leaves 
of absence, the loss of seniority and things of like 
nature. Perhaps I shall discuss some of these rules 
in a subsequent letter. 

Doubtless some of the fellows from the Alpha 
Mills, who have visited us here, have told you about our 
mill management allowing the operatives to smoke 
during working hours, You see we have a cafeteria, 
or store, inside the mill, operated by an outside in- 
dividual. The cafeteria does not operate a lunch wag- 
on, as you do, but the operatives go to the store for 
their drinks, sandwiches, hamburgers, candy, ice 
cream and what not. And for three hours on each 
shift they may smoke. The theory is that if an op- 
erative is allowed this privilege he will come back to 
his job refreshed, and do better work. Naturally he 
is supposed to pick his chances, at some time during 
this three hours when his job is in best shape for him 
to leave it or when his “‘neighbor’” can watch it. 

This is a fine thing, we think, if everybody would 
do the right thing about it. The fact is, however, that 
many operatives abuse this privilege by leaving their 
job “in the hole’, by going to smoke two or three 
times during the three hours and by staying away 
from their job too long. This puts the burden on the 
overseers and second hands to try to curb these abuses 
all possible—a very difficult assignment, I can as- 
sure you, especially so because some of the second 
hands, and even some of the overseers, will go to the 
office, several times during the day, at any hour that 
suits them, and while there enjoy a cigarette. And 
the operatives know this. How would you handle this 
problem? 

To further clarify some questions which may have 
arisen in your mind in regard to the employees hav- 
ing to go to the cafeteria to get their drinks, instead 
of having the drinks brought to them as you do by 
means of your lunch wagon, I will say that some- 
times one hand will go to the cafeteria and carry 
drinks to certain of his “‘side’’ operatives who did 
not see fit to leave their work. Again an operative 
may go to the store, buy his drink and a sandwich 
and return to his work. All of this creates problems 
such as bottles thrown in yarn boxes or in waste cans, 
or left on the floor or, I am sorry to say, even thrown 
out the windows, and lunch papers handled the same 
way, We have endeavored to improve this condition 
by providing bottle boxes and cans for waste paper. 
This helps some, but does not solve the problems en- 
tirely. 

As you know both the Alpha and the Beta mills 
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make a lot of the same kind of goods, that is heavy 
duck for the mechanical trade, numbered ducks, army 
duck, etc. Here at the Beta mills we also make, as you 
probably heard, twills, fancy drapery and certain oth- 
er fabrics not made at the Alpha Mills, so for this 
reason the production department has complete charge 
of all changes made in the weave room. This depart- 
ment furnishes the weave room with all drawing-in 
and chain drafts, and approves all samples before the 
looms are started. Here all cloth organizations are 
originated—on instructions from the selling office— 
and all information as to ends, reeds and yarns given 
to the weaving and beaming departments. 


We have a drawing-in room, for we draw many 
warps that you would tie right on the loom. This pro- 


Pepperell Foremen’s Club 
Studies First Aid 


Since the Foremen’s 
Pepperell Manufacturing 
Biddeford, Me., has been organized, it 
has been customary twice a year to 
combine a safety conference with the 
regular monthly meeting. This type 
of meeting was held January 17 with 
executives, departmental office heads, 
plant physician and nurses attending. 

Miss B. F. Ray, who heads the 
Pepperell clinical departments, 
ented a descriptive talk on first aid, an 


Club of the 
Company, 


pres- 


especially timely topic for industries 
on the northeast coast of our coun- 
trv. Following the first aid demon- 


strations by Miss Ray, Herbert Ward, 
safety consultant for the aige 
Foundation, Inc., Boston, offered sug- 
increasing safety 


simultaneously 


gestive ideas = on 
among the employees, 
impressing the foreman with their re- 
on this subject. 


The meeting was rounded out 


sponsibility 
with 
humorous talks and music. 


. 


1941 Record Production Year 
for Cotton Textile Mills 


Production by the cotton-textile in- 
dustry in 1941 set a new 
of 11,898,000,000 square vards, accord- 
Report of W. 


Association of 


record figure 
ing to the Annual Ray 
Bell, president of The 
(‘otton Textile Merchants. 

Citing the industryv’s defense and 
effort in the 
states that all 
for spinning activity were broken, cot 
LO5T 5.004) 


war past vear, the re 


port previous records 
ton consumption reached 
bales, and 11,898,000,000 square vards 
of cloth produced—2,300,000,00U) 


square vards than 


were 


more the previous 


record (1940) and 3,500,000,000 square 
vards above average annual produc- 
tion for the five vears ending with 
1939. 

“As of November 1,” the report 


points out, “the Quartermaster t‘en- 


i ee 
wn a 





eral stated that purchases of apparel 
‘abrics and findings were 


cured on the basis of an 


being pro 
Army of 


3,200,000 men, while other clothing 
items and equipage had been pur 
chased for 2.000.000) men. Military 


purchases during 1942 are sure to be 


more than are needed by the present 
schedule of 3,600,000 men. This means, 
without question, that a -:arger 
share of production will 
devoted to military and 


any 
have ;o be 


naval wzoods 


Huge programs for ducks and other 
tentage materials, drills. and osna- 
burgs have already been announced.” 


om 


1941 Textile Fiber Consumption 
Again Breaks All Records 


Due to greatly increased war re- 
quirements, United States 
the four major textile fibers 
silk) 


previous records, states the 


consumMp- 
tion of 
(cotton, wool, rayon, and again 
broke all 
current issue of the Rayon Organon, 
published by the 
Bureau, Total 
the four major products 
5,470,400,000 pounds as conipared with 
t 896,100,000 


1940. 


Textile Leonomiecs 
Ine. 
aggregated 
pounds consumed in 
The magnitude of these figures 
is strikingly revealed by the fact that 
the 1941 


cent Aas 


*)e) 
> 


increase amounted to 32 per 


compared with the previous 


year. 
“The tremendous increase in textile 


fiber consumption during 10941,” states 


the publication, “indicates the impact 


of military. naval, industrial and co 


sumer demands for textile products 


whieh have arisen as a result of this 


country’s transition from the twilight 


zone of war, peace and confusion to a 


war economy. Meanwhile industrial 


activity moved ahead, thereby creating 
a greater demand for textile products 


Similarly, the nation’s purchasing 


power increased and the civilian con 


sumer took advantage of bigger pay 


envelopes to buy more clothing, house 
hold other textile 


furnishings and 
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consumption of 


cedure has one decided advantage, in that the harness 
and reed are removed from the loom and brought to 
the drawing-in room where they are cleaned with air 
and repaired. Naturally this cleaning and repairing 
of the reeds and harness makes for better loom ef- 
ficiency. This puts more work on the beaming room, 
however, for we have to put lease combs on the warps, 
instead of lease paper, and it is, of course, more trou- 
ble to put the combs on the warps than it would be 
to put the lease paper on, as you do. 

Well, Frank, I do not want to bore you with too 
long a letter, so I will close for this time. Let me hear 
from vou some time. 


Your friend, 
JOHN 


products.” 

The 
1941, as is natural, again led all other 
all-time re 


consumption of raw cotton 


products, reaching a new 
cord of 5.207 200,000 
cent 


al ae 


pounds, 
cTease of 31 per over the con 


sumption of 3,961,700,000 pounds re 
ported for 1940. 

Wool consumption in 1941 amounted 
to 652,200,000 pounds, or 54 per cent 
greater than the 2l-year high of 422. 
HKH).000 pounds established in 1925. O01 
the 1941 total scoured 
133,300,000 pounds 
518,900,000 ap- 


104] 


wool consump 


tien, represented 


Ca rpet <class wool and 


parel-class wool. The favorable 


performance was due primarily 


to the Government's demand for 


wool 
Woo! 
textiles for the nation’s fighting forees 


Rayon consumption in 1941 (‘yar 


plus staple fiber) aggregated 556,000 


(MM) pounds, another new high mark, 


surpassing the record previous year by 
The 


was primarily ¢i 


cent. demand for rayon 
1941 


character. 


“0 per 
during vilian it 
Consumption of rayon last 
year was three and one half times as 


arge as it was in 1951. a pertormance 


unequalled by any other textile fiber. 
Approximately 25,000,000 pounds of 


raw silk were consumed in the Unite 


States last vear, the smallest 
since 1920. This figure, in part, is 
estimate, as December silk deliveries 
to American mills was not announced 
The low raw silk consumption [as! 
vear Was due to the cessation of in 


ports from Japan during the last 


, . 


months of the vear and the sul 


seque 


raw sill 


reservation of the country’s 


stocks for militarv and naval st 
only. 
The following table shows 14! 


sumption of the four Main text 


nhHpers As compared with recent ena'rs 
in millions ¢ 
1941 L144 
itton 207.2 161.7 §29.7 
Vool 652 Z 411 , 
‘ 86 | 487 #55 
= K 25 5.5 17 
() \ 170.4 2, O90.1 ' 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Transformed 
industry 


CONSUMPTION of domestic cotton for 
the year ending July 1, 1942, 
may reach 11,500,000 bales through 
the extraordinary textile activity in 
this country. This total, estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
would mean 1,750,000 bales above the 
unprecedented volume of 1940-1941. 
Until the war started the cotton 
textile industry had increased produc- 
tion sufficiently te take care of de 
fense needs and normal civilian trade 
demand. It was figured that produc- 
tion for civilian requirements was run- 
ning fully up to the average of volume 
in the years 1935-1939 albeit that did 
not allow for the increased purchasing 
power of the public since June, 1940. 
War has brought a further trans- 
formation and how the civilian trade 
needs will be filled in 1942 stands, at 
least for the first part of the vear, as 
a big question. During the defense pro- 
gram, military demands reached about 
30 per cent of the full output, whereas 
by the end of January the call outside 
civilian trade was around 40 per cent 
and still looking up. 


Speedy requirements 
distort situation 


By this time, the country has learn- 
ed that “business as usual” has gone 
overboard. Extra purchasing power 
of the consumer had best be conserved 
against the ultimate new day of peace 
times and production again chiefly for 
civilian needs. Certainly it cannot go 
for increased buying of merchandise 
for the population as a whole since 
the outlook even for an average sup- 
ply equal to the pre-defense volume is 
decreasing. 

Direct military needs and other re- 
quirements for war purposes are 
thought likely to reach 50 per cent of 
mill output in cotton goods. If half 
of this should go for war purposes, 
the supply for civilian trade would 
fall far short of the 1935-19389 yearly 
average, or 697,000,000 yards 
monthly. 

Accentuating the problem of caring 
for civilian requirements, the stress up- 
on speed in military demands in the 
early months of the war has distorted 
the mill situation. Thus 40 or 50 per 
cent hardly represents the demand 
ratio for the time being. Trading the 
first part of February was predomi- 
nantly against government orders, aft- 
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er rush orders of great volume during 
January in ducks and other heavy 
fabrics. 


New production 
ealls upon mills 


Duck mills were not prepared for 
the government demand in January for 
200,000,000 yards to be supplied with- 
in the first half of 1942, not to men- 
tion further needs to be met sub- 
sequently. These mills were heavily 
sold ahead already on military fabrics. 
The result was a problem for other 
mill divisions, as the government had 
to find a source for the duck or sub- 
stitute cloths. 

Even the order eliminating distribu- 
tion of duck for civilian purposes did 
not leave output from the regular 
mills adequate for the government. 
The only recourse naturally was to 
impress other mills for such produc- 
tion. There were idle facilities avail- 
able in tire-fabric plants and in car- 
pet mills to partially relieve other cot- 
ton mills, although costs were a bother- 
some factor in such divisions. 

Active priority business in February 
kept the pressure on the cotton indus- 
try. Included were millions of yards 
of osnaburgs toward a proposed stock- 
pile of 200,000,000 yards for sandbags 
and agricultural bags. Print cloths for 








@Two-piece slacks suit for the teens, 
crisply tailored in rose Teca blend, a 
smooth, chevron-striped weave from Rose- 
line, containing Eastman crimped acetate 
rayon. This featherweight fabric resem- 
bles fine worsted, is easy to keep looking 
neat and well pressed, because of its 
high resistance to wrinkles. Courtesy, 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 
me 


shorts in the various services, goods 
for comfortables, tickings for mattress- 
es, denims and other goods for various 
military purposes were in the priority 
business. 


Civilian trade 
complications 


Altogether the market for civilian 
goods had little play and no immediate 
promise of improvement. The trade 
was facing deferment of deliveries on 
orders in hand and cautious about 
accepting further contracts, in view of 
the need to be ready for more unex- 
pected business against government re- 
quirements. 

Meantime, the markets for finished 
cotton goods were disorganized by the 
December blanket order freezing prices 
at the highest levels from November 
1 to December 6. Raw cotton rose al- 
most 20 per cent from November 1 to 
January 27 and gray cloths correspond- 
ingly under the sliding scales. Yet fin- 
ished goods remained pegged at an un- 
changed level, although the freezing 
order was understood to be temporary. 

This condition began to be remedied 
by O. P. A. in the first part of Feb- 
ruary. A bit of improvement resulted 
from the check to rising cotton prices, 
which by the way demonstrated for 
gray cloth manufacturers that the mar- 
ket could react and that the sliding- 
scale worked both ways. 

Price complications bade fair to de- 
velop another phase toward the mid- 
dle of February. Goods prices are re- 
lated to raw cotton fluctuations, but 
take no account of wage changes. 


More raw cotton 
for wool mills 


New uses for cotton are another fea- 
ture of the current situation, chiefly as 
a result of shortages and conservation 
for war purposes in other fibers. Dras- 
tic measures for conservation of wool 
are the most recent notable instance. 
With wool manufacturers being re 
stricted on their regular raw material 
for civilian apparel, a substantial use 
of cotton is foreseen. 

Robert R. Guthrie of the O. P. M. 
warned retailers that many new kinds 
of products would be necessary under 
the war economy. High percentages of 
re-worked wool, cotton and rayon 
staple fiber must be substituted for vir- 
gin wool, if distributors of apparel are 
to meet the civilian demand later in 
the year. 
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New England 
Mill Situation 


BY THE MIDDLE of February, the 

cotton mills of New England were 
reflecting notably the pressure of gov- 
ernment business to meet the present 
crisis. One publication estimated that 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the cotton 
yarn output was being allocated for 
government use. Thus fine goods were 
joined with the coarser constructions 
in the transition of the cotton indus- 
try under war. 

High percentages of goods for war 
requirements from the northeastern 
mills were the more outstanding from 
the fact that they were based upon 
a sharply expanding output. The goy- 
ernment statistics of mill activity in 
January showed this tendency, with 
consumption of raw cotton nearly up 
to the Defense peak of last October. 

In that fall month the mills consum- 
ed 119,319 bales of cotton. Then came 
a dip in November to 99,122 bales, as 
trading stalled under price confusion. 
December and war brought a rising 
tempo and the January consumption 
of cotton was up to a total of 114,727 
bales. This high figure, moreover, was 
achieved in the face of declining busi- 
ness in civilian lines. 


Capacity held 
in reserve 


Mills have been doing some business 
right along with their usual trade, but 
buyers have got nothing like the desir- 
ed quantities of goods. Converters 
have faced pressure from distributors, 
but the [dtter also find their demand 
deferred as the former seek to accumu- 
late gray goods. Mills have felt com- 
pelled to hold manufacturing capacity 
in reserve for unexpected government 
business above the heavy volume they 
have already been getting. 

Hardly more than a trickle of orders 
for fine goods was apparent in the mar- 
ket around the middle of February, for 
civilian needs. Combed cloth manu- 
facturers were involved with manu- 
facturing details concerning govern- 
ment orders. The business of this sort 
was spreading around special construc- 
tions in addition to the staple lines. 

Production has undergone much 
change under the Defense and the war 
programs. Noting that consumption of 
cotton in the North in 1941 was the 
largest of any year since 1929, Russell 
T. Fisher, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
points that this is the more significant 
in view of a drop of 9,000,000 spindles 
in place. This he finds due to more 
shifts and demand for heavier-yarn 
fabrics, as well as increased efficiency 
of the spindle today. 


Staple cotton 
scarcity looms 


February found the cotton mills fac- 
ing a scarcity of the staple cottons to 


meet the imperative demand. 
tle was being offered in the desired 
types for future delivery. The mills 
were said to be supplied comfortably 
for three months ahead, but the out- 
look for May and beyond was serious. 

Upward of 300,000 bales of govern- 
ment-owned cotton were in storage in 
New England, running from 7% to 1+- 


Very lit- 


inch. This was suggested to bea 
possible source of relief though the 


mills wanting such cotton were said to 
be a limited number. Another sugges 
tion was that mills might have to re- 
sort to other than their regular staples 
where they wanted 1,-inch cotton. 
Mills not only have been confronted 
by a stringent position in supplies, but 
the market has been bullish for the 
staples involved. Some manufacturers 
have resorted to substitution of Egyp- 
tian and Pima cotton for relief from 





scarcity. <A tight position in the long 
staples is indicated until the new crop 


becomes available. 


Wage demands 
up to mills 


At the time of writing. the Textile 
Workers Union of America. C. I. O.. 
was inaugurating a series of demands 


for an increase of 10 cents an hour 
for the workers in New England mills 
The 
increased cost of living. 

Significant of the improved employ 
ment by mills, meantime, were some 
figures from Rhode Island for Decem- 
ber. The number of man hours for 
cotton manufacture was 19.3 per cent 
larger than that for December, 1940. 

Manchester, N. H., has had a rejuve- 
nation of textile activity. The former 
plant of the great Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co., which collapsed in the de- 
group of indus- 
tries emploving more than 8,000 work 
ers. Many textile mills are included. 


requests were predicated on the 


pression, now has ¢& 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


February 20, 1942 
Singapore Falls 
AS THIS is being written, the Japa- 
nese have taken the last strong- 
hold ef Singapore. This means the 
Malay Penisular with its much her- 


alded fortress, Singapore, is in tem- 
porary possession of the Japanese. 


This life-line runs to Borneo, Cele- 
bes, Ambonia, Wake Island and a 
stronghold in the Philippines. MRan- 


goon and the Burma Road are _ seri- 
ously threatened. The forces of pre- 
paredness are matching their forces 
with those of unpreparedness. ‘The 
only hope that glimmers, and it is a 
confident hope, is that when this na- 
tion gets itself geared to the tempo of 
this terrific and catastrophic struggle, 
the ideologies of barbarity will be 
driven out and those of democracy 
and freedom will prevail. This means 
that America, England and their allies 
must and will win. 


America and the War 


The terrific drain on this nation, as 
the “Arsenal of Democracy” by other 
nations, the unusual strain of this na- 
tion to meet this demand and at the 
same time develop its fighting forces 
to the necessary strength, has made 
our efforts so scattered that many 
people fail to appreciate the wonder- 
ful contribution that we have made. 
Pearl Harbor accentuated the situa- 
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tion exceedingly much because many 
people, while anticipating war with 
Japan, expected it to be delayed until 
later in this year. The die is cast 
however and every citizen must real- 
ize that it is a struggle for “life or 
death”. Every citizen must do his 
part in services or money or in sacri- 
fices. Today there is a _ greater 
threat of invasion to this nation than 
has existed in the war so far. Singa- 
pore’s fall has prolonged the war at 
least a year and maybe longer. The 
reactions in our national and econo- 
mie life are evidence of its influence. 


The Drive for 
Higher Wages 


Evidence is accumulating that the 
drive for higher wages this spring may 
equal or eclipse the widespread cam- 
paign last year. 

The Steel Workers’ Organizing Com 
mittee of the CIO is already negotiat- 
ing with four “Little Steel’? companies 
for concessions Which would increase 
the companies’ wage costs by $40,000, 
000 annually. The United Automobile 
workers, CIO is also asking substantial 
wage increase from General Motors. 

The union slogan this spring is to 
be “an additional dollar a day,” in 
stead of the 10 cents an hour sought, 
and won, last year. The oil, aluminum 
and electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries all face Em- 
plovers are quite likely to resist vig- 


wage demands. 
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orously. It will thus become the War 
Labor Board’s duty to straighten out 
wage disputes which may threaten a 
further upward movement in prices, de- 
spite Government efforts to hold them 


in check. 

A Longer Work Week 

Reed's bill 
Standards 
week stan- 


Enactment of Senator 
amending the Fair Labor 
Act to make the 48hour 
dard for the period of the war would 
be a logical and highly constructive 
move. It would give explicit recogni- 
tion to the fact that the general short- 
ening of the work week, which helped 
spread available work during the de- 
pression, is a wholly inconsistent policy 
now when the nation faces a mounting 
labor shortage. 

The 40-hour work week cannot pos- 
sibly be defended as a sound standard 
under present conditions. Surely, no 
one would argue that this represents 
the limit of working time per week for 

able-bodied man or 
war cannot be won un- 


the average, 
woman. The 
less a considerably longer work week 
is put into effect. With 
men being drafted into the Army, an 
extension of the standard work week 
from 40 to 48 hours would be a very 
mild balancing sacrifice on the part of 
the rest of the population. 

A 4d-hour work 


standard week 


millions of 


would also help armament and other 
essential plants to arrange shifts that 
will assure round-the-clock operations 


without ineurring abnormally heavy 
added costs due to overtime. 
= os 
The Minimum Wage 
On February 20, 1942, a _ publie 


hearing was held on the recommenda- 
tion by the textile committee that a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour be 
established in the textile industry. 


The industry, which includes the 
manufacture of all yarns and textiles 
except synthetic yarns and knitted 
and woolen textiles, has been under 
a 371% cents an hour minimum wage 
order since June 30, 1941. 

A ehange in the definition of the 


industry for the purpose of establish- 
ing a minimum has added the manu- 
facture of nonwool carpets and rugs. 


The minimum wage for this manu- 
facture was 35 cents an hour. There 
is little doubt but that the Adminis- 


trator will validate the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. 

As a matter for the record, the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of the 
LU. S. Department of Labor issued on 
February 3, 1942, the following figures 
concerning the operation of the cotton 
industry in November 1941: 
hours worked North 
cents per hour, aver- 


textile 
Average weekly 
37.8, wages 58.1 





At P. T. 8S. Alumni Banguet 
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At the 41st annual banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School Alumni, in Philadel 
phia, on February 20. At the left are seen 
Alexis Sommaripa, on leave from duPont Ray- 
on as a textile specialist with the War Pro- 
duction Board, who was one of the speakers; 
and Clarence L. Ederer, president of Ederer, 
Inc., who is president of the alumni associa- 
tion, and who served as toastmaster. 

Below, at the banquet. In uniform. Colonel 
Vere Painter, of the Philadelphia Quarter 
master Depot. In tuxedo, Theodore B. Hay- 
ward, of Swift & Co.. a member of the 
schools instruction committee. Standing, Rob- 
ert W. Philip, editor of ‘‘Cotton’’, shaking 
hands with Dr. E. W. France, dean emeritus 
of the Philadelphia Textile School, who re 
tired after more than 50 vyvears of service as 
head of the institution. 








39.5, 


age weekly hours worked South 
wages 48.1 cents per hour. 


Rationing 


While no general system of ration- 
ing of consumer goods is planned in 
this country, selective rationing is al- 
ready assured. Sugar, automobiles 
and tires are being rationed, and there 
can be no question that other imported 


articles and those made particularly 
searce by the war efforts will become 
subject to similar controls as time 
goes on. 

Rationing is of two main types. 
First, it may be designed to divert 


available supplies to “essential” users 
exclusively. Secondly, the purpose may 


be to make the commodity involved 
available to all consumers, but to limit 
the amount that each may purchase. 


Automobile and tire rationing is of the 
first type; sugar rationing of the sec- 
ond. 

The first form of rationing, restrict- 
ing supplies to essential uses, is 
particularly difficult to carry out. 
Shall new automobiles be allowed de- 
fense workers who can prove they have 
no other means of transporation from 
home to job? If there are not enough 
new cars available for essential 
sumers, shall rationing be extended to 
These and many 


con- 


the used car market? 
other will 
swered in the car 


have to be an- 
rationing order, 


questions 


which is scheduled to begin to fune- 


tioning on February 26, and in sub- 
sequent amendments. 


Annual Fiber Consumption 


The statistical records of the four 
principal textile fibers during 1941 
have been briefly summarized by 


Rayon Organon as follows: 

The consumption of raw cotton in 
1941 reached a new all-time record of 
5,207,200,000 pounds, an increase of 31 
per cent over the previous mark set in 
1940, 


The 1941 consumption of wool at 
52,200,000 pounds was 54 per cent 
ereater than the 21-year high of 


122,400,000 pounds established in 1928. 
Of this total 1941 scoured wool con- 
sumption 133,300,000 pounds represent 
and 518,900,000 
Wool, to even a 


ed ecarpet-class wool 
pound apparel-class. 
ereater extent than 
excellence of its 1941 performance to 
the Government demand for wool 
textiles for the fighting 


forees. 


cotton, owed the 


nation’s 


consumption (yarn plus 
staple fiber) in 1941 at 586,000,000 
pounds set another new mark, surpas- 
sing the record of the previous year by 


Rayon 


20 per cent. Looking back over the 
record of rayon consumption during 


the past decade one cannot but be im- 


pressed by its growth rate. Thus 
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rayon consumption in- 141 more 
than three and one-half times as 
-large as it was in 1931. This perform- 


Was 


ance is unequalled by any other textile 
fiber, 

Raw silk consumption in 1941 ap- 
proximated 25,000,000 pounds and was 
the smallest total since 1920. This 
figure of 25,000,000 pounds is in part 
an estimate, inasmuch as Decemler 
silk deliveries to American mills were 
not published by the Commodity 
change, Inc., and therefore were es- 
timated and included by us to obtain 
the annual figure shown. The 
consumption of raw silk in 1941 may 
be attributed to the cessation of raw 
silk imports from Japan during the 
last five months of the year and the 
subsequent reservation of the coun- 
trys raw silk stocks for military and 
naval uses only. 


Ex- 


low 


Price Control Act 


The new Price Control Act creates 
the office of Price Administrator. who 
may: 


Create a staff under Civil Service Act. 

Issue reguiations and orders (price sched- 
ules) necessary to carry out purposes of act. 

Make studies and investigations to obtain 
information for prescribing regulations. or 
for the administration and enforcement of 
the act. 

Require that information be furnished un- 
der oath. 

Require records or other documents to be 
made available for inspection. 

Subpoena any person to appear, to testi- 
fy and produce documents. 

Disclose any information so obtained, if he 
determines it is in the interest of national 
defense. 

Require a license as a condition of selling 
any commodity. 

Confer with manufacturers, associations of 
manufacturers, or other groups, and enter 
into agreements relating to the fixing of 
maximum prices. 


The major features of the Act deal- 
ing with the control of agricultural 
products as follows: 


1. Prices of both agricultural products and 
commodities processed or .manufactured whol- 
ly or in substantial part from agricultural 
commodities are subject to control. 


2. Only maximum market 


established. 


The range within which maximum prices 
may be established is restricted. No price 
may be fixed below 110 per cent of parity 
nor below certain other specified levels. 


sales by governmental 
permitted but are subject to 


prices may be 


4. Purchases and 
agencies are 
restrictions. 
5 Any action respecting agricultural com. 
modities is subject to prior approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


6. Present and future marketing agree 
ments affecting agricultural commodities 
provided by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937, are wholly outside the scope of this 
Act. 

Increases in prices of a substantial num- 
ber of agricultural commodities might take 
place as they are now below the lowest max- 
imum price which might be established for 
these products. 

The ranges within which the 
prices may be set are as follows: 


maximum 


1. At or above 110 per cent of parity 
of some price which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may determine as being comparable 
to parity. 


2. At or above the market price on Octo- 
ber 1, 1941. 
3. At or above the market price on De- 


1941. 

4. At or above the average price 
ing during the period from July 1 
June 30, 1929. 


cember 15. 
prevail- 
1919 to 
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The Outlook for 
Cotton Goods 

The stoppage of silk 
tailed 
other 


imports, cur- 


recepits of burlap, linens and 


imported textiles. the Jlimita- 
tions on the sale of woolen goods and 
a shortage of rayon and nylon for 
some uses, Inust naturally compel both 
military and civilian consumers to turn 
to cotton 


which were supplied by other textiles 


goods for many purposes 


before the war. 


eoods TO 


The production of 
day is at the 


COLTON 


rate of nearly one bil- 


lion square yards per month. This 
would be more than adequate for 
civilian uses, 


During the period from 1935 to 19380 
the average monthly production was 
slightiv less than 700 million square 
yards. It is easy to see that produc- 
tion has been increased 50 per cent. 

During the past year the armed 
forces consumed about 20 per cent of 
production. This year the indications 
are that the combined military and de- 
needs will be at least 500 mil- 
This will leave the 


fense 
lion square yards. 


civilian consumer an equal amount 
while last year he consumed about 
SOO million square yards. 


It may be that the mills can manu- 
facture more but the bottle-neck ot 
labor supply and machinery stands 
menacingly. The figures indicate con- 
clusively that if civilian consumption 
tends to be as great this year as dur- 
ing 1941, there will have to be some 
curtailment in civilian consumption. 


This may mean that luxury pro- 
ducts and non-essential products for 
civilian uses will have to be = cur- 


After the this na- 
finally find out 


War on, 


tailed. people of 
that 


economies 


tion there is a 


desperate will be 
effected so that 
ous 
needs. 

It will not be possible to operate al] 


there will be no seri- 


shortages of essential civilian 


mills three shifts seven days per week. 


The Duck Demand 


Due to the searecity of jute and the 
extra military demands for ducks, the 
manufacturers of duck have 
swamped with orders and those mills 


been 
that have possibilities of producing it 
are being seriously studied. 

As the days go by, it is being dis 
that there are 
materials that can be used in 


covered substitute 


lieu oft 


the regular duck specifications. Only 


recently the government has issued 4 


revised list of alternate constructions 


for tentage materials. Other revisions 


have been made or will be made. 
With the regular mills running extra 
time and new mills converting their 
machinery to this needed duck, pilus 


the new revisions and substitutions 


process OF Mak 


that the 


made already or in the 


ng. it is reasonable to believe 


covernment will get its needs as 
specified. The cotton textile ID 
adustry is proud of its reputation a 


materials. I! 
this 


far in furnishing 


evervthing 


War 
will do possible in 


instance. 


Carpet Mill Situation 

The OPM has reached over into the 
carpet mills with a curtailment that is 
confusing to them. ‘They, the 
manufacturers, say that 
visible supply of 70 million pounds 0) 
like amount either on the 


carpet 
they have a 
hand and a 
water or awaiting shipment. 

Consumption last 
proximately 190 million pounds hence 


vear was ap 
a curtailment of 50 per cent would al- 
million pounds for this 
should be the case, the 
now supply sutficient to 
for one and one-half vears without buy. 


low ea 
If this 
have a 


year 
mills 


last 


ing any more. They could and would go 
out of the market and this would stop 
the flow of coarse wools to this coun 
try, thus there would be no accumulat 
ing stock piles. 

If the government wants the carpet 
mills to go into war production, they 


must make duck or blankets. Duck 
yarns are not available to them and 
this way seems closed. 

If they make blankets they must 


buy from mills making fine wool yarns 
and in this field there is a scarcity. 
These carpet mills feel that they can 
make blankets and obviate 
many of the obstacles. If American 
troops can not use these blankets they 
can be sent to Russia, Siberia, etc. 


coarse 


Hosiery Statistics 

Completing its statistical record for 
1941, the National 
Hosiery Manufacturers reports that a 
December rise of 3.5 per cent in ship- 
ments of all types of goods lifted the 


Association of 


vear’s total to 152,256,516 dozen pairs, 
or 11.8 per cent 1940, Full 
fashioned affected by the ban 
on raw silk imports, declined 17.4 per 


over 


hose, 


cent in December but, because of ex- 
pansion in the nylon division, was 
down only 1.4 per cent for the year. 


the 12 month total of fashioned goods 
4? 656.350 dozen pairs. 


shipments was 


The all-nvlon hose, lately affected by) 


vreneral transition to combinations 
with rayon or. cotton tops, was stl! 
important in December, amounting fo 
439.9382 dozen pairs. In the same 


numbers 
For the 


month the combination top 


| *y) *> 
ID3.0 *? 


1941, the 


to 6.919.736 dozen pairs and the nylon 


totaled dozen pairs. 


whole of all-nvion amounted 


combinations, which were knitted only 
last half of the 


during the year, fo 


1.529.807 


dozen pairs 











United States Rubber Company will 
soon build a new factory in Hogans- 
ville, Georgia, for the exclusive manu- 
facture of asbestos yarns and fabrics. 
The new building will be erected on 
land owned by the company adjacent 
to its Stark Mills. ‘‘Asbeston’”’ will be 
the trade name under which the com- 
pany’s asbestos textiles are sold. 
Output of this product was greatly 
increased last July when considerable 
new equipment was installed in the 
Stark Mills and the expansion plans 
under way will double present capacity. 
The production of Asbeston is based 
on new processes for making asbestos 
textiles, patented by the company, 
work on which has been pursued at 
Hogansville for the last six years. 
The company has also purchased the 
Hogansville plant of Callaway Mills 
in order that heavy textiles for war 
purposes might be produced. The 
plant manufactures duck. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S&S. C., 
have installed new Abbott winders and 
a Cocker high speed warper. 


Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.. have built a new $10,000 ware- 
house, plans being drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine and Company. 


Cliffside Mills, Avondale, N. C., have 
constructed an addition to house a 
new Sanforizing machine. 


Bristol Fabrics, Inec., Boston, Mass., 
is a recently organized concern with 
capital of 1,000 shares of no par 
value’ stock. The company plans 
operation of a mill for the manu- 
facture of cotton and other fabrics. 
Max P. Lash of Brookline, Mass., is 
president and treasurer. 


Canisteo (N. Y.). Corporation has re- 
opened its branch mill at Nunda and 
will use the plant for the manu- 
facture of a silk parachute cloth. 


C. H. Masland and Sons, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa.. now manufacturing duck, 
have leased space in the Aberle Mills 
property and will use it for expansion. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., have _ installed 
Mount Hope swing guiders, supplied 
by F. W. Warrington and Company. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 





West Point Utilization Co., Inec., Fair- 
fax, Ala., will enlarge the plant to 
provide increased capacity of working 
waste. Cost is estimated to be 
$200,000 with machinery. 


Rockland (Mass.) Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., a recently organized concern, 
will operate a mill for the manufac- 
ture of processed textile products of 
various kinds. 


Atlantic Rayon Corporation, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., has organized a sub- 
sidiary, the Atlantic Parachute Cor- 
poration, for manufacturing nylon 
parachutes. A portion of the branch 
mill at Lowell, Mass., will be con- 
verted for this use. 


American Enka Corporation, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is constructing a $40,000 
addition to the twisting room. The 
addition will be S80x200 feet, two 


stories. 


Edwards Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
’a., have added 10,000 square feet of 
floor space to the plant, and with the 
installation of new machinery, the pro- 
duction will be increased by 50 per 
cent. 

> --— 


New Pablications 
of Textile Interest 


Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 4- 
nage bulletin No. 3025 covering the new 
Cochrane-Becker high pressure condensate re- 
turn system. Typical installation is described 
showing steam, condensate and make-up 
lines. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘‘Standards on Copper and Copper Alloys’ ’. 
providing in convenient form various speci- 
fications and tests issued by the Society cov- 
ering copper and copper base products. 3£0 
pages, price $2.00. 


General Electric Company, Lamp Depart- 
ment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘How 
Light Can Help’’, showing that light saves 
time, energy and eyestrain. 


Magnus Chemical Company, Inc.. Garwood 
N. J. ‘*The Care and Cleaning of Hands and 
Arms in the Industrial Plant’’, Bulletin No. 
51. Written and designed for use by safety 
engineers, industrial physicians, insurance 
men, plant superintendents, etc. 


Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Bul 
letin No. 410 giving information and photo- 
graphs of Rex belt conveyors, apron con- 
vevors and bucket elevators. 


Laminated Shim Company, Inc., Glenbrook 
Conn. New &-page booklet giving history of 
the development of industrial and mechani- 
cal applications of the laminated shim since 
the founding of the company. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana 
mid Co.. Bound Brook. N. J. Two bulletins 
the first a study of dyeing and finishes of 


various materials used for black-out drap- 
eries and curtains. The second outlining the 
requirements and giving suggested formulas 
for dyeing of Army nurses’ uniforms, dark 
blue shades, covered by Army specification 
No. 8-122. 


Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Col. ‘‘How 
the Textile Industry is Cutting Its Operating 
Costs’’, a publication carrying 133 pictures 
taken on a nation-wide survey of the Ameri- 
can textile industry, showing how this in- 
dustry is cutting its operating costs through 
use of the multiple V-belt drive. 


Century Electric Company, 1806 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Catalog section on revolving 
field generators. 


American-Marietta Company, 43 East Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Valdura Paint Selector’’, 
a publication giving a new and handy means 
of selecting the best type of paint without 
detailed technica] study of properties of all 
finishes that might be suitable for a given 
application. 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind. 
16-page booklet entitled ‘‘More Output for 
Defense’’, describing and illustrating numer- 
ous uses and applications for the variable 
speed control equipment in defense industries 
— plants on many different types of ma- 
chines, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘Glass and Its Adapta- 
bility to Modern Needs’’, of interest because 
of impending and actual shortages of metals, 
plastics and other materials as a result of 
the war emergency. 


Leeds & Northrup Company, 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog Section N- 
95-163 (1) on simplified signalling controller 
for automatic testing of condensate purity. 


The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘Dis- 
bursement Methods——-Their Use and Misuse’’. 
presenting a brief statement of the subject 
and outlining a system of disbursement pro- 
cedure providing maximum protection. Pre- 
pared by executives of the company who 
have made a complete study of accounts pay- 
able and payroll practices. 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron. Ohio 
Booklet providing new data on obtaining 
maximum service from truck tires. One sec- 
tion deals with fattors governing truck tire 
service. Carries charts and tables portraying 
the value of proper inflation and loads, the 
dangers in over and under inflation, mis- 
matching of dual tires, etc. 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio, Booklet No. 2008-A on ‘‘Cleve- 
land Tramrail Engineering and Application 
Data’’. Photos show many applications of 
overhead material handling systems. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y. GEA-3709 entitled ‘‘What about This New 
Turbine-Electric Range Drive?’’. Gives uses 
layout and industrial applications. 


Goodrich Electric Company, 4640 Belle 
Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ill. Timely and inter- 
esting folder ‘‘Plant Protection Begins with 
Floodlighting’’. Illustrates the various styles 
of porcelain enameled floodlights available 
to meet the demands for illumination in dif- 
ferent locations. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin B-3028 describing 
ac. generators for industrial emergency pow- 
er. 


Catalog 28-000 describing electric heating 
units and controls for industrial application 
involving the heating of liquids, solids or 
air. 


Booklet B-3039 describing continuous ash 
discharge stokers. Order from Dept. 7-N-20 


South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 
Ind. Bulletin 67-T describing the new No. 
2-H turrent lathe adaptable to either long 
run or small lot production on a wide range 
of bar. chucking or fixture jobs. 


Scheuer & Company, 72 Leonard St., New 
York City. The 1941 edition of the ‘‘Com- 
parative Rayon & Cotton Textile Chart’’, 
serving as a ready reference record for sell- 
ers and buyers alike. 


DeBothezat Ventilating Equipment Division 
of American Machine and Metals, Inc., East 
Moline. Ill. ‘' °41 in Review’’ and looking 
ahead with the company. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Bulletin on stepping up production with Vari- 
Pitch speed changer. 
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TURN ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE INTO CASH 











Could you use more adequate working 


—— WHAT HAPPENS TO 


P ? . : RECEIVABLE ? 
able into immediate cash—Wee buy 
We purchase them...make 


receivables...OQur familiarity with all collections . . . assume all 
credit risks. You retain pres- 
Southern Factoring assures vou quick, ent terms with your custo- 
; mers...reduce collection 
economical service. We will be glad to costs and eliminate credit 
7 losses. 








discuss your requirements. 





FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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New Orleans, February 17, 1942 
GOPrON continued its upWard price 
movelment during the greater part 
ihe second half of January. During 
iis period values rose to the highest 
the season and also to the highest 
evels recorded since 1929. At the high- 
est of this tmovement May contracts 
sold at 19.80 in New Orleans and at 
i472 in New York, while October went 
v 20.09 in New Orleans and to 19.88 in 
New York. At the same time the aver- 
age price for Middling 32-inch rose to 
~U.11 and five southern markets quoted 
this grade from 20.05 to 20.66 cents a 
pound. 

This advance was due to adoption of 
the Price Control Bill by Congress with 
a provision calling tor a high ceiling 
four agricultural products and especially 
for cotton. The top ceiling for cotton 
is the average during the years 1919- 
1924. The average farm value for cot- 
tun during this period was 21.47 cents 
a pound while the average value of 
Middling %-inch at the ten designated 
Inarkets Was 22.70 cents. The parity 
price for cotton was raised to 18.10 as 
of January 15th and Congress passed 
an act requiring loans for the 1942 and 
subsequent crops to be made on the 
basis of SO per cent of parity. 

The upward price movement was 
checked near the close of January by 
a statement from the President at the 
time he signed the Price Contro)] Bill 
and threats from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Heavy liquidation of long ac- 
counts was precipitated on the market 
by these developments during which 
values declined over $8.00 a bale with 
May selling down to 18.17 in New Or- 
leans and to 18.12 in New York. 

The President expressed the opinion 
when he signed the Price Control Bill 
that farmers should be satisfied with 
parity prices for their product and that 
it might be necessary for the Admin- 
istration to seek a revision of the Price 
Control Bill in order to correct the high 
ceilings provided for in that bill or to 
allow spinners to have CCC stocks in 
order to enable them to carry out Gov- 
ernment contracts. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, in a public address, said 


COMMENT 


TiiMmaile 


COTTON 
MARKET 





he Favored maintaining agricultural 
pricés around parity and threatened to 
uae all the power of the Administration 
toe foree cotton prices down to around 
parity levels. The Secretary has veto 
power over prices on agricultural prod- 
ucts Which can be fixed by the Price 
Administrator. 

Other unsettling influences were un- 
certainty over the effect of CCC sales 
which were scheduled to be resumed 
February 16th and repeated rumors in 
Washington that the Government may 
call loans on the 1941 crop in order to 
obtain enough desirable cotton to sup- 
ply mills working on army and navy 
orders and thus force farmers and oth- 
er‘ holders of that crop to liquidate their 
holdings. 

Efforts of the Farm Bloc to pass ad- 
ditional legislation which would pro- 
hibit any Government agency from sell- 
ing any agricultural surplus under its 
control under parity, or under the ceil- 
ings fixed by the Price Control Bill, 
checked the downward movement dur- 
ing the first week in February. The 
market has since made a slow recov- 
ery, though up to the writing of this, 
the Farm Bloc has not put through 
Congress the legislation needed to curb 
Government agencies. Reports from 
Washington indicate that the proposed 
legislation will be adopted by Congress 
but a veto also appears probable. Prices 
current as this is written are about a 
dollar a bale above those of a month 
ago. 

Bids on 300,000 bales, less sales un- 
der the Export Subsidy Program, were 
opened by the CCC February 16th. Bid- 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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ders were required to make their own 
offers based on May futures in either 
New Orleans or New York. The CCC 
reserves the right to reject any bids. 
A considerable portion of the bids were 
based on the New Orleans market. <A 
Statement of the bids accepted is not 
expected to be made for some days. 
Current estimates are that the bids will 
run anywhere from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
bales. It is not believed that the CCC 
has over 250,000 bales available for 
this sale due to previous sales under 
the Export Subsidy Program. The boun- 
ty on export sales has been reduced 
from 244 cents a pound to two cents. 

The latest statement from the CCC 
shows it owns 5.386.000 bales of cotton 
of which, however, only about 500,000 
are believed to be desirable. The AAA 
Act permits the CCC to sell only 300,- 
000 bales a month, or 1,500,000 in one 
calendar year. Sales from the January 
offering aggregated 298,294 bales, in- 
cluding about 60,000 sold under the Ex- 
port Subsidy Program. This figure does 
not include cotton released under the 
Lease-Lend Act. 

The CCC reports loans on 2,055,496 
bales of the 1941 crop up to February 
7th and repayments on 122,971 bales. 
Loan certificates are reported selling 
from $10.00 to $30.00 a bale, according 
to grade and location, and are hard 
to buy even at these prices owing to 
the holding movement. Private esti- 
mates are that farmers and others are 
holding at least 2,000,000 bales in ad- 
dition to cotton in the loan. Owners 
are generally asking 20 cents, or there- 
abouts, for their holdings. There is said 
to be no probability that Congress will 
reduce the tariff on imports of foreign 
cotton. 

Officials of the AAA are touring the 
South and are urging an increase of 
2,000,000 in the acreage planted to cot- 
ton over that planted last year with 
most of the increase going into long 
staple varieties. The planted acreage 
last year was 23,250,000. Private esti- 
mates indicate only a small increase 
due to searcity of labor and fertilizers, 
especially nitrate of soda which is used 
largely in the long staple sections. The 
Weather Bureau reports rainfall) in 
western and central sections of the 
South during December and January is 
the lightest since 1886. Temperatures 
were unusually mild during most of 
these two months, the Bureau says. 

Consumption of 945,909 bales during 
January was the largest on record for 
that month and the second largest in 
history. Consumption for six months is 
nearly 1,000,000 bales greater than last 
year and is gaining with each passing 
month. Mill stocks of 2,495,186 are also 
at record highs though but little over 
December. A notable feature is the 
steady shrinkage in warehouse stocks. 
As a result of this shrinkage a good 
authority is predicting a carry-over at 
the end of the season of 10,343.000 
bales, including CCC stocks, compared 
with 12,026,000 in July 1941. Another 
authority is predicting consumption of 
13.000.000 bales next season. Details of 
the Census report will be found in an 
other column. 


® 
Piedmont AATCC April 18 


The Piedmont section of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists will hold its Spring 
meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleign. N. C.. on Saturday, April 18. 
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SINGLE STRAND 


YARN TESTER- 





FP UIS machine is designed to measure 

the tensile strength and the elastic 
and plastic properties of individual fila- 
ments and yarns. The yarn to be evalu- 
ated is attached to the rolling weight, 
and as the plane on which the rolling 
weight rests is inclined, the tension on 
the yarn is gradually increased until the 
breaking point is reached. The friction 
between the rolling weight and the sur- 
face of the plane is reduced to a minimum 
and an extremely accurate measurement 
of the tensile strength of fine yarns is 
obtained. Tension and elasticity data are 
automatically recorded on a graph, thus 


giving a permanent record of the sample. 


SCOTT INCLINED PLANE 



































THREE WORDS ARE OUR WATCH- 
WORDS! Precision. accuracy. and results 
—these are the goals of the Rohm & Haas 
Textile Evaluation Laboratories in testing 
and analyzing the cloths and fabrics sub- 
mitted to us by a textile industry just rolling 
up its sleeves to meet the increasing demand 
of a wartime economy. 

In these modern, completely-equipped 
laboratories our technicians, skilled in the 
handling of fabrics of all kinds, operate 
delicate testing machines; each machine is 
specially designed to test precisely and 


accurately one property of a fabric or yarn. 
Our laboratories are equipped to evaluate 


and test almost any property which may 


conceivably be desired in a fabric, whether 


it be wet strength of a light, tough rayon 


parachute cloth, crush resistance of the 
softest velvet, or tensile strength of a single 


cotton thread. 

For a scientific treatment of your par- 
ticular textile problem, the precision and 
versatility of the Rohm & Haas Textile 
Evaluation Laboratories are at your service 
for the duration. 








* LYKOPON 
* FORMOPON 
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*® RHONITES 
*® RHOPLEXES 
* DEGOMMAS 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY # 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes... Enzymes . . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 
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TLMELY NEWS ITEMS 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 





Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames 
St., New York City, has created two 
new divisions to meet the demands 
for products. The New England di- 
vision, with headquarters in Hart- 
ford, Conn., is headed by T. R. Smith, 
having under him eleven men. The 
Southwestern division is located in 
St. Louis with S. C. Shank directing 
the activities of twelve men. 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has appointed John R. Hoover 
as manager of synthetic sales, suc- 
ceeding Dr. H. E. Fritz, recently 
named company director of research. 
Mr. Hoover has been manager of 
rubber-lined equipment sales and is 
succeeded in that post by Herman 
C. Klein, formerly sales engineer in 
the department. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, 
Providence, R. I., have appointed 
Walter T. Bunce and W. Chester 
Cobb managers of the southern ter- 
ritory. This step was necessary since 
it is expected that Mr. Cobb, who is 
a reserve officer, will soon be called 
into the service. Mr. Cobb has been 
the Charlotte, N. C., manager for 
some time and Mr. Bunce formerly 
was manager of the Drysalters Di- 
vision of Hercules Powder Compa- 
ny, coming with Arnold, Hoffman 
when they purchased the Drysalters 
Division last vear. 


Henry C. Neren, for the last three 
years general plant manager of 
American Viscose Corporation, and 
for 21 years prior to that manager 
of the company’s Roanoke, Va., 
plant, has retired, but continues as 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors. He has been 
identified with the rayon industry 
for 38 years. George M. Allen, as- 
sistant general plant manager, has 
taken over Mr. Neren’s duties. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has appointed Al- 
bert A. Haniford to the sales depart- 
ment to extend the company’s pro- 
gram of sales training for company 
salesmen. He was previously assist- 
ant to the director of dealer rela- 
tions of Johns-Manville. Another ap- 
pointment within the organization is 
the assignment of Walter Williams, 
formerly in the Chicago territory, 
to the St. Louis territory, succeeding 
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Harold Moore, now in the armed 
services. 


Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have appointed Dr, Edwin C. 
Dreby, III, to the company’s research 
staff. Dr. Dreby is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and re- 
ceived his Ph. D at Yale. For sev- 
eral years he was associated with 
the National Bureau of Standards as 
research associate in the testing of 
textile finishes. 


Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has announced that Walter 
Geist, vice-president, will head a new 
department established to co-ordi- 
nate the company’s sales policies, 
which have become complex because 
of the company’s all-out war effort 
which puts practically its entire pro- 
ductive capacity at the disposal of 
the armed forces and manufacturers 
producing war material. 


Samuel C. Harris, formerly assist- 
ant director of sales of the R. & H. 
Chemicals department of duPont has 
been appointed director of sales, suc- 
ceeding Charles L. Wiswall, who has 
been made assistant general mana- 
ger of the newly created Photo 
Products department. 


Sherwin-Williams Compaay, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in order to conserve 
supplies of steel, will use returnable 
steel drums on all shipments of in- 
dustrial finishes, solvents, etc., in- 
stead of the single-trip containers 
formerly used. 


Pomona Pump Company, Pomona, 
Calif., has purchased the Westco 
Pump Division of Micro-Westco, Inc.., 
Bettendorf, Iowa. The newly-acquir- 
ed business will be operated as Po- 
mona Pump Co., Westco Division, 
2621 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., and 
manufacture continued from the St. 
Louis plant of Pomona Pump Co. 
Management and key personnel of 
Westco will be transferred to St. 
Louis to continue manufacture of the 
line. 


Chester L. Eddy has become sales 
manager of Augusta Chemical Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga., manufacturers 
of “Acco” sulphur dyestuff and 
printing paste. Recently he has been 
with Arnold, Hoffman & Co.; previ- 
ously was with Renfrew Bleachery. 
Travelers Rest, S. C. 





Recommendations for 
Black-out Paint 

Black, dark brown and dark olive 
drab paints applied on the outside 
surface of window glass are recom- 
mended for efficient black-outs, ac- 
cording to information received trom 
the Finishes Division of duPont. 
“While application of black-out paint 
to the interior of glass is easier,” said 
the report, “the serious disadvantage 
of this method lies in the creation of a 
mirror-like effect. Moonlight and 
flares are more sharply reflected than 
by uncoated glass. An inside painting 
job on windows, skylights and doors, 
therefore, can only be considered as a 
partial black-out.” 

Among five black-out methods »ut 
under test, the use of curtains and 
shields was found to be the most 
practical as well as the costliest, the 
report said. Shields, curtains or shut- 
ters, preferably on the outside, that 
can be placed or removed as the oc- 
casion demands were especially recom- 
mended for plants running 24 hours a 
day. This method not only affords 
protection from the weather in case of 
shattered glass, but permits full use 
of daylight by the workmen when these 
shutters or curtains are not in place. 

Paints recommended should be flat 
—not glossy, because the flat paint ot- 
fers lower visibility. The report 
warns, however, that due to the tend 
ency of dark paint to absorb heat, 
plate glass “must never be painted 
with dark colors because the glass 
may crack under temperature changes.” 

In order to counteract the depres- 
sing effect that darkened windows 
have upon room occupants, the re 
port suggested that a white under- 
coat be applied to the outside of the 
glass before the black-out paint. 

& 


New Magnetic 
Relay Contactor 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new 
magnetic relay contactor for use either 
as a relaying unit or motor starter. 
Designated as CR2790, it is said to be 
especially suitable for the contro! of 
pilot circuits, as a fractional-horse 
power motor starter, or for use in 
conjunction with a magnetic switch 
controlling larger motors, heating or 
lighting circuits or signals systems. 
Available in three contact arrange- 
ments, single-pole normally open, 
double-pole, normally open, and double- 
pole, double-throw. The unit is rated at 
10 amperes when used as a relay; 
when used as a motor starter, the 
normally open tips are rated 4 hp., 110 
volts ac. and 1 hp., 220 volts ac. 
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Calco Technical Bulletins 
are available on request 
to our main office. Calco’s 
Technical Service Staff 
will gladly assist in solv- 
ing specific problems 
arising from intensifica- 
tion of the war effort. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston + Philadelphia + Providence + New York 


Charlotte + Chicago 
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NEW EOUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


New Lazenby Spooler 


F. A. Lazenby and Co., Inc., 31 East 
Lee St.. Baltimore. Md., has announced 
a new spooler, Model DH-400, that is 
said to have been tested in mills. The 
design incorporates features long de- 
sired by carpet and rug mills combined 
with ease of operation and much in 





creased winding speed. Each spindle 
may be independently adjusted, includ- 
ing the feature of part spool wind- 
ing. The package indicator is plainly 
visible and accessible to the operator 


and changes are made by means of a 


knurled adjusting nut. It has cast 
iron end samsons, steel rails, ball- 
bearings, oilite bronze bushings and 


ease hardened parts. The machine is 
equipped with automatic stop motion. 


o 


Motor Control Center: 
Watthour Meter Protector 


\Vestinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced a new control center 
interchangeable units for group 
control of ac. motors up to 100 hp. 
Available in 76 and 90-inch heights, 


the centers consist of a 7-inch filler at 


with 


the top for horizontal buses and cable 
trough, a 5S-inch filler at bottom for 
cable duct, an S-inch filler for 
mmaster terminal boards and multiples 
of the 14-inch 
heights. Interchangeable units 
trim mcunted 20 inches wide, permit- 
ting two to five control elements to be 


Cross 


hasic starter unit 


are 


placed in a single section. For opera- 
tion on 3-phase, 220, 440 and 550 volt 


circuits, the motor starter units consist 


of a full voltage magnetic starter 
providing external manual _ re-set. 
thermal overload and low voltage 
protection. 

A new indoor watthour meter pro- 
tector has been made available for 
preventing damage due to lightning 
surge voltages. Known as Type A, 
84 





the unit has a line to ground rating 
eut-off of 500 volts rms, a 60-cycle gap 
breakdown of SOO to 1200 volts rms, 
and a discharge capacity of 20,000 
crest. Cireuit voltage range 
110 to 575 volts on 3 phase 


amperes 
is from 
circuits. The protector is enclosed in 
a round aluminum filled with a 
non-inflammable compound. 


5 


Case 


New Service for 
Seamless Tube Buyers 

The Seamless Steel Tube Institute, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
the establishment of a new 
service whereby purchasers may ob- 
tain information on the availability 
of various grades and sizes of seamless 
stee] tubing for new or special wartime 


nounced 


requirements. 
s 
New Floor Machine 


G. H. Tennant Minnea- 
polis, Minn., has re-designed the Model 
(* floor machine into the Model V ma- 
chine, which will do all types of floor 
18-inch 


Company, 


use of its 


efficiently hy 


work 


ee ree 





The 


chine is powered by an electric motor 


and 16-inch attachments. ma- 
which provides two speeds with proper 
direction of rotation for sanding, buf- 
application, polishing and 
scrubbing. It be used on wood, 


asphalt tile, linoleum, terrazzo, marble 


fing. wax 


may 


and conerete. 


¢ 


Camouflage Paints 


Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, has made _ available 
camouflage paints for concealing 
strategic military and civilian’ ob- 


jectives by making them blend in with 
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surrounding earth 
and foliage to prevent spotting by 
aerial cameras and bombers. They 
are made in such colors as field drab, 
earth brown and dark The 
new paints are designed for spreading 
over roofs, buildings, and 
other structures which disclose the 
presence of a bombing objective. They 
reflections and 


the colors of the 


green. 


streets 


dry without gloss or 
permit 
non-existent 


The paints 


streets to be painted out or 
streets to be painted in. 
adhere to practically any 


type of surface. 
6 
Chlorinator 
Valhalla Company, 231 South 


LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., makes known 
that plants may make their ewn sup- 
plies of chlorine bleach with a ma- 
chine called the Valhalla Chlorinator. 
It is a device for producing sodium 
hypochlorite by passing direct current 








salt solution. Its 
A tank at the top 
current is set up 


through a common 
operation is simple. 
is filled 
in the special cells as the brine flows 
into them. The sodium hypochlorite 
solution, in 


with brine: 


bleach proper concentra- 
tion for immediate use, accumulates in 
a lower vat, from which it is drawn 


off as desired. 


e 
Substitute for Japan Wax 


Glyco Products Company, Ine., 250 
King St., Brooklyn, N. Y., states that 
Nipocer, a synthetic wax manufactured 
from domestic materials, is being used 
to replace Japan wax by some manu- 

This is a tan wax 
melting point of 46 to 49 
with 


facturers. colored 
with a 
degrees C. It is said to blend 
most waxes and resins 
emulsified with the usual 
agents. According to the makers, the 
subject to oxidation 


than Japan wax. 


and is easily 


emulsifving 
product is less 
and rancidification 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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A mechanized army 
of 1,000,000 workers! 





Lucky America to have a great 
Textile Industry to call on in this 
Emergency! 

Here is a “mechanized army” of a 
million workers—a solid phalanx 
of 7,000 plants for spinning, knit- 
ting, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing ... 

Producing all the textiles required 
for our armed forces plus a suffi- 
ciency of textiles for the “army in 
over-alls” fighting the Battle of 
Production... Textiles for Victory! 


Only in its mechanical equipment 
is the Textile Industry vulnerable 
... only through deterioration of 
its machinery can textile produc- 
tion be slowed or quality of pro- 
ducts lowered. 
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Engineers and superintendents are 
on guard against this... always 
are they on the alert—to keep 
their plants in the best possible 
state of efhiciency. 

Since 1820, the Butterworth Or- 
ganization has served the Textile 
Industry in America—pioneering, 
building and improving machin- 
ery for the Wet End of Textile 
Finishing. 

Today, while Ordnance produc- 
tion has first call on our facilities, 
we are still building Textile 
Machines as required in America’s 
great War Program. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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It is used in textile prepara- 
of various’ types, 


impregnants, 


belng 
lubricants 

coatings, 
and for 
wax with the properties of 


tions, 
protective 
polishes purposes where a 
Japan wax 
is desirable. 


4 


New Scutcher and Batcher 

Somerville, 
addition to 
of cloth opening and folding 
Both the standard and 
ballbearing machines are 
an extended folder 
particularly for with 


Birch Brothers.. Ine... 


Minss.. have introduced an 


iine 


r} eir 
lnachines, 


heavy duty 


now built with 


designed se 


squeeze rollers. The machines elimi- 
nate the use of a folder separate from 
the opener and require a minimum ot 
space and After the 
cloth passes through the governor, it 
a guide roll to the squeeze 


erection work. 


passes over 
rollers and then up again to the folder. 
Machines built in all 
has also 


are widths. 


The company introduced a 
rack and 
designed for heavy 
such duck, burlap, ete. 
where it is desired to make a large 
roll. The machine is suitable for use in 
cotton finishing plants, felt and 


heavy duty two-roll 


bateher 


new 
pinion 


material. as 
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Electric Propelled 


+ LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 































%* STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the '‘AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 
in congested creas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 


purpose. 
is 
compact 
erful. 
Ibs. 


wheel 


tor-Brush 


Over Thirty Years 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

























% HAULING 


For every hauling 
exceptionally 

Has 
Max. 
>». B. P. 
Quiet drive. 


Flow control. 


% TIERING 

High Lift Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
= 6” high with 60” 

i 























Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur geor reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 


THECEUEURCREETTOREELODEEEEE EE 


TETOECOREOCOULEGTEELTEE 


% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Hos heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control, 


FEUEGELTEEPTEREEEREAEREUT Etta 


it 


Tractor 


and pow- 
1000 
hauling 
Two 
steer. 
Ro- 


Power- 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION od oF 


ed the 


e Yale & T 


67 W. 87th St. 
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woolen mills, in connection with open- 


width processing, tenter, dryers, pad- 
ders, calenders, etc. 
® 


New Weather-Ometer 


Atlas Electric Devices 
Chicago. Ill., has brought 
twin-arec Weather-Ometer that is said 
to duplicate the action of outdoor 
weathering by combining the action of 


Company, 


out a new 


June sunlight, rain, heavy dew and 
thermal shock. It gives greatly ac- 


celerated test results by the increase ot 





active light at the specimen and the 
co-ordination of thermal shocks pro- 
duced by cold water spray. ‘The 
instrument is equipped with a robot 
cycle meter governing the light and 
thermal shock periods automatically. 
No operator required other than 
inspection of samples and re-loading of 
the arc units once in each 24 hours. 


is 


According to the company, all stan- 
dard Weather-Ometers now in use can 
be converted economically into the 


new testing unit. 
= 


“Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual’ 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd St.. New York City, has 


published “Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual,’ 
prepared by Ivar Moberg, instructor in 
weaving, loomfixing and designing at 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
and instructor at the Lowell Textile 
Institute. The book, having 194 pages 
of text, is profusely illustrated, and 
carries setting and fixing instructions 
on all loom parts and motions. It 
could serve either as a textbook or for 
self-study in improving knowledge and 
skill. Price, $2.50. 
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at GREEN RIVER MILLS, too... 
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... And Geo.W. Boys, Vice President ot 
the Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., goes on to say 
“We tind Northern Hard Maple is best tor hard wear, easily 
maintained and kept in good condition.” 

On all counts, Maple Flooring is modern. Its warm, dry san- 
itation protects workers. Its tough ‘‘non-dusting”’ surtace 
protects machinery. Its smoothness speeds up trathic, aids 
cleaning. It lowers service costs— doesn't catch lint; brush- 
ing alone cleans it—and it wears years longer. - 

Note, too, the light reflection in the photograph above. 
Better light, with smooth Maple, speeds production, prevents 
mistakes, and helps reduce accident hazard. 

That’s why modern mills use Northern Hard Maple for 
new floors and reflooring—and specity MFMA (trademarked, 
guaranteed a// Northern Hard Maple). Ask your architect 


or engineer. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write tor folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 
which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet's, Sec. 11 /82. 


Floor with 


MFMA Maple 


HARD) 


(NORTHERN 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 





Parks Traveling Cleaners 


e MORE FLEXIBLE 
@e MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘'spotted’”’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte. N.C 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 





GEORGE Kk, GLENN, Jk., for the past 
several years superintendent of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, Ga.., 
has become president and general 





Mr. Glenn 


manager ot Kxposition Cotton Mills 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Glenn suc- 
ceeded J. A. MILvterR, who retired on 
March 1. 


G. H. (JACK) SMITH, for the past 
several years assistant superintendent 
at Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, 
Ga., has succeeded Mr. Glenn as sup- 
erintendent. Roperr J. McCaMty, sup- 
erintendent of dyeing, has been made 
assistant superintendent of the mill 
succeeding Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith is a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., and Mr. McCamy is 
u graduate of the Georgia School of 


Technology. 


WILLIAM H. RUFFIN, secretary and 
treasurer of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Durham, N. C., has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer, 
and Cari R. Harris, formerly assistant 
secretary and treasurer, has been elect- 
ed vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer of the company. E. G. McIver, for 
many years a member of the board of 
directors, was elected secretary and 
N. A. GREGORY was elected assistant 
secretary. 


JOHN P. HaAkkison has resigned as 
superintendent of Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus. Ga., to become assistant 
general superintendent of Georgia- 
Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., where 
JOHN A. SWANSON is general superin- 
tendent. No suecessor to Mr. Harrison 
at Muscogee, where ALLEN JONES is 
general superintendent, has been 
named. 


J. A. Cooper, for Many years secre 


| 


ary of the Henderson (N. C.) Cotten 
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Mills, hus been elected president of 
the organization, succeeding his bro- 
ther, S. P. Cooper, who was relieved 
of the heavy duties because of ill 
health. S. P. Cooper remains in an 
advisory capacity and as a member of 
the board of directors. M. Y. Cooper 
was elected secretary to fill the vacan- 
cy created by the promotion of J. A. 
COOPER. 


J. EF. PuLexico, who hus been over- 
seer of carding at the Shelbyville, 
Tenn., plant of U. S. Rubber Company, 
has been transferred with a promotion 
to the company’s plant at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


PETER HAINES has become superin- 
tendent of the Madison (Me.) Woolen 
Company, succeeding JAMES COOK, 
who as noted in the February issue, is 
now associated with the new woolen 


% 


mill at Union, 8. C. 


PauL F. Fasran of Putnam, Conn.,, 
has returned, after several yeurs ab- 
sence, as superintendent of the Uncas 
Finishing Company, Mechanicsville, 
Conn. 


W. R. HuGuHes, W. M. Weaver and 
R. L. Smita have been promoted to 
overseers of the first, second and third 
shifts cotton weaving at the Drayton 
(S. C.) Mills. 


J. C. MrEHAN, formerly with the 
Texas Textile Mills, McKinney, Tex., 
has become overseer of weaving at the 
Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


C. B. WILLIAMS of Narrows, Va., has 
accepted a position as superintendent 
of Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


RICHARD W. FREEMAN, New Eng- 
land sales manager of Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, has joined the 
Office of Price Administration as tex- 
tile representative for New England. 


ERNEST B. G. Picecort, vice-president 
and general manager of Greenville 
(N. H.) Mills, Ine., has resigned to 
become treasurer and general manager 
of Peterboro Mills, Ine. 


W. A. L. Srpiey has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to accept the position of vice 
president and treasurer of the Monarch 
chain of mills located at Union, S. C. 


FrRaNis. kK. VANTINE has resigned as 
treasurer of Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., and will make his 
headquarters in Columbia, S. C. 


J.O. THOMAS, president of the South- 
ern Textile Association and associated 
with Marshall Field & Company, Spray, 
N. C., and Rosert T. Stutts, vice 
president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation and superintendent of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills Company, Simp- 
sonville, S. C., have been called to ac- 
tive duty with the army. Both held 
commissions in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 


Obituary 


W. GeorGE THOMAS, of the firm Cos- 
by & Thomas, Charlotte, N. C., passed 
away suddenly February 5. 


JOHN S. TURNER, 76, president and 
director of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Felt 
Company, passed away January 17. He 
had been associated with the company 
since 1916 and was president for the 
past 10 years. 


LELAND S. BUTLER, 44, retired tex- 
tile chemist, passed away the latter 
part of January at Greenville, S. C. 
He had been affiliated with Southern 
Franklin Process Company. 


AUGUST EGERER of the firm S. Augs- 
tein & Company, New York, passed 
away during January at the age of 62. 


ERNEST BARNES, Superintendent of 
Steere Mill, Wanskuck Company, 
Providence, R. I., passed away at the 
age of 64. 

J. L. DupLan, who founded and was 
first president of the Duplan Corpora- 
tion, passed away December 26 in 
Paris at the age of SO. 


HENRY FEUERSTEIN, president, Mal- 
den (Mass.) Knitting Mills, passed 
away recently at the age of 79. 


HENBY HAMMETT ILER, 55, chief en- 
gineer for the Union Bleachery and 
past president of the Southern Textile 
Association, passed away at a hospital 
in Greenville, S. C., February 4. 

AUSTIN H. CaAkk, president of Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, passed 
away suddenly in New York, February 
4, as the result of a heart attack. He 
was 48 years old. He had been an ac- 
tive member of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers. 


JOHN T. JOHNSON, 60, treasurer of 
American Enka Corporation, Asheville, 
N. C., passed away January 31 follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. 


M. R. ABpsBort, associated with Calla- 
way Mills for mare than 40 years, and 
manager of the sales office in Boston, 
passed away the early part of Febru- 
ary. 
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BARBER-COLMAWN 


WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL “tS” 


TYING-IN W OOLE NV aT WE ‘LOOM! 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


Above, operator using 
Model “LS” machine 
equipped with new 
tying mechanism for 
woolen yarns. lett, 
woolen warp coin- 
pletely tied-in at the 
loom. These pictures 
were nade in a prom- 
‘nent nill which man- 
ufactures automebile 
upholstery fabrics 
and blankets. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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ROLL COVERINGS 





Away ata bound at the throw of the 
switch ,.. that’s the proved record of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings. Shut- 


down grief thus becomes a thing of the 


past...ends down worries disappear... 
*“down”’ time is sliced to a minimum. 

Remember, these all-season Daycos 
pay no attention to temperature ex- 
tremes. For they’re engineered and 
built to go right on without flattening, 
distortion or grooving. And the result, 
as proved in the nation’s leading textile 
mills, is greater production of high 
standard, uniform yarn for a longer 
time at less cost-per-month of use. 


PLEASE HELP US COOPERATE FOR VICTORY 
Today, everybody’s business is Vie- 
tory, and for the duration our pro- 
duction facilities of Roll Coverings 
afting- 


oved dr . 
1. Impr =—less ~ 


2. No grooving 

ends down: 

;  § Unaffected by tem- | 

perature changes: 

4. Lowernet roll costs: Ys 
5. Long service life. 

6. Easy to a 

cus 

; rap affected by hard ends. 
9. Static free. 

10. Oil resisting. 

11. One piece *¥ 


12. Produce mor | 


neal Copyright 1942, The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co, 











bular construction. 
e uniform yarn. 


and Loom 


Supplies is dedicated to 
that end. Therefore, we ask that you 
be patient regarding our ability to 
fulfill your orders promptly. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, S. C. 





EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A 
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Modernize 


Your Size-Box 
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Vu 


This adjustable ball bearing 
hanger for size vats is a 
heavy duty, self-aligning 
bearing to support copper 
size rolls. Accurate _ roll 
alignment is maintained 











' @£f,@e » 
Litting Device 
This ball bearing SQUECCZEC roll liftine device 
(illustrated in red) for size vats on slashers 
is designed to enable a single operator to 
raise and lower both heavy squeeze rolls 
sImultaneously. This svstem of levers and 
connecting rods raises and lowers the 
squeeze rolls which are held firmly in post- 
tion over the exact center of the Copper SIZE 
roll, Perfect alignment oft the SQUeeZe and 
SIZ rolls prevents undue Weal aid rear on 


the blankets. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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(PAPER CARRIERS) 

















Ten years ago SONOCO started an expansion 
of their production facilities—- with the idea that 
ample and more efficient equipment would help 
to lower cost... and, if the demand increased they 


would be prepared 


The demand has increased—doubled and re- 
doubled tar beyond original expectations, but— 


_..We continue to hold the initiative in our 


battle for production. 


Buy for normal needs and SONOCO will be 


able to meet your demands. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 1 & G— ie Op i 
0}. is & ae oa CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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YESTERDAY I picked up a sargeant of infantry and 
gave him a ride to the next town where he had lived 
practically all of his life. He was a rather likable 
chap and I engaged him in conversation probably at 
more length and detail than you do with the average 
man you pick up who is thumbing a ride, 

When he explained that shortly before induction in- 
to the Army he had purchased a couple of lots near 
where he was living with his wife at her parents’ home 
and had expected to build a home, OLD-TIMER got 
interested sure enough. This man was employed in a 
textile finishing plant before induction and his wife 
is the nurse in charge of first-aid at the same plant. 
They were saving their money in anticipation of build- 
ing a home and as soon as they could get enough paid 
on the home they intended to build another house for 
rent. 

As OLD-TIMER is and always has been very much 
interested in seeing and helping young people get 
started toward building up an income, and hearing 
this young man tell of his and his wife’s efforts to get 
started, he led the soldier along to find out about his 
work at the finishing plant and to find out if he had 
good chances to become an overseer. Because men of 
his type are the men that management is looking for 
and cannot find enough of to train for promotion. 

Learning that he was still a simple operative after 
six years with the firm, OLD-TIMER suspected some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. 

“Yes,” the sargeant explained, “I just haven’t got 
the education. I am very much interested in chemis- 
try and know considerable about the chemistry which 
is applicable to my work, but I can only carry out in- 
structions which I receive from my foreman. When 
an opening occurs they always hire one of those young 
fellows just out of school who has been studying 
chemistry.” 

Gosh, fellows, can you realize what a sad story 
that is? A young man, not 30 years old, of good 
character, good habits, ambitious to get along, a young 
man who is apparently very much above the average, 
with a wife as ambitious as he is—but with a mill- 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Are YOU Helping Anyone like This? 


stone around his neck holding him down to the wages 
of an operative. 

No one, it seems, had ever taken enough interest 
in him to explain that it is a comparatively easy matter 
for him to get the necessary education. 

He has had enough graded school education to en- 
able him to read, write, and enough mathematics to 
make ordinary calculations. From what I could learn 
he has the equivalent of probably sixth or eighth grade 
education. His wife is a high school graduate and had 
one and a half years in college. She could, as I explain- 
ed to him, carry him right on through the other grades 
if he would secure the books and devote a couple of 
hours each night to study. Then he could take up 
correspondence courses and at the same time employ 
some local teacher to help him with the correspondence 
courses. 

No need to explain further, because you readers 
see what OLD-TIMER is trying to explain: that you 
as overseer or superintendent very likely have young 
men in your employ who are just as deserving as the 
soldier I talked to, but they too have never had any- 
one explain to them how comparatively easy it is for 
the young man of today to obtain the necessary educa- 
tion to prepare him for promotion. 

Recently there was an OLD-TIMER article 
plea to all overseers and superintendents and manag- 
ers to look around and inquire among their operatives 
for young men comparable to the soldier we talked to, 
and by giving them the necessary advice and encour- 
agement, develop a number of young men who in 
reasonable time would be good prospects for promo- 
tion. 

OLD-TIMER hopes that relating this little, true lif 
story of the sargeant will encourage you to carry out 
the thought presented in the OLD-TIMER article which 
appeared in the August 1941 issue of COTTON. We 
do not know of anything that will give a man more 
pleasure than to see a young man you have taken an 
interest in take on new life and finally get in line of 
promotion. Talk about doing a good deed—this in our 
Opinion is one of the greatest deeds you can do. 


making a 
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THE COLLEGES can put detailed information into 
a young man’s brain, but unless that young man has 
sufficient inspiration, imagination and initiative to ap- 
ply that detailed knowledge to practical problems, he 
does not progress very fast. I wonder if the time will 
ever come when a textile college, for example, will em- 
ploy practical men to collaborate with their instructors. 
Yes, I know many textile college instructors have 
been practical men, but if they have devoted several 
years to instruction in the college they are somewhat 
out of touch with present-day conditions and the ques- 
tion above was prompted by the thought that textile 
graduates do not have much chance to come in contact 
with overseers and superintendents. It seems to us 
that if textile students knew that there would be 
available once per month a practical man at whom they 
could fire questions in an entirely informal way it 
would be of great value to them, During their instruc- 
tion students do have many questions come to mind 
which they do not feel at liberty to ask their instruc- 
tors, whose time is usually laid out in advance. When 
such ideas come to the students, if they would make 
notes of them and then could have the opportunity of 
informal discussion with an overseer or superintendent 





from a well-managed mill, it probably would be of 
great value to the students. 


WE RECENTLY read an article by a minister which 
gave a rather comical description of the difference 
between heaven and hell and it appeared to us that 
his story described excellently the thought of co-opera- 
tion which all of us know is an important quality all 
overseers and superintendents should have. The story 
went something like this: 

One scene showed a large banquet table loaded 
with the most appetizing foods and all of the men 
seated at the table had a long-handled spoon strapped 
to the inside of their arms so they could pick up the 
food but could not bend the elbow to get the food to 
the mouth. That was Hell. 

The next scene was a similar banquet table also 
loaded with the most appetizing foods and the men 
at this table were also equipped with the long handled 
spoons strapped to the inside of their arms. But each 

an was feeding the man next to him. That was Heav- 
en. 

Sure it was, but OLD-TIMER claims it was also a 
darn good illustration of co-operation. 





An Example of Mill 


Employee Patriotism 





GREGG DYEING COMPANY 


CIVIBION OF GRAMITEVILLE COMPANY 


GRANITEVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


January 28, 1942 


Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
United States Treasury Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Graniteville, South Carolina. 


defense effort of cur country. 
The idea was sponsored entirely by us, the 


the defense program in which, ir your opinion, it 
greatest value, 


Very truly yours, 


of Greniteville Company 




















Enclosed please find check for fifteen hundred 
fifty seven dollars and thirty-eight cents ($1557.38) from 
the employees of the Gregg Division of Graniteville Company, 


This check represents a purely voluntary contribution 


of a days pay by @ large majority of the employees to the 


and it is our desire that the money be used in that part of 


The Employees cf Gregg Division 
















OLD-TIMER is proud to present, 
in his department in COTTON, the 
accompanying demonstration of the 
patriotism of textile mill employ- 
ees. The letter to the Secretary of 
the Treasury is self-explanatory, 
but it is to be emphasized that the 
idea was conceived voluntarily by 
the employees, and carried out vol- 
untarily and independently by 
them. 

In acknowledging the remittance, 
the Treasury said: “This patriotic 
and generous action on the part of 
the participating employees of the 
Gregg Dyeing Company in contrib- 
uting a day’s work to the Govern- 
ment is not merely a financial con- 
tribution to the war effort but is 
a symbol of the real American 
spirit of individual interest, effort 
and sacrifice, and is a typical ex- 
ample of the attitude of a united 
and loyal citizenry. 

“The proceeds of this donation 


employees, 


will be of 








By 

will be deposited in the account, 
‘Donations to the United States for 
a ee aE A TE National Defense’ and become a 
| part of the general fund of the 
| CRUNTEVALE. ©. C.JORUASY-2E,___..104.2. aA. ‘| Treasury from which all expendi- 
tures of the Government, including 
| GRANITEVIL LE DEPOSITORY : those for National Defense, are 

| ‘| made.” 

P Y a . . ~ . . 
| rome, United States Treasury Department = -—«s_—- -$.1557.38  }f This is the sort of spirit that 
\ | = ‘ " - a sone | made America great and is what 
7 teen Hundred Fifty Seven a 00 - = = = = = = = =_=_ DOLLARS will “spark” our efforts, which will 
: Divisi : . Se , 

or Orenitay 4 ts Span finally be victorious, in smashing 
4 those who dare to challenge free- 


; dom. 





OLD-TIMER 
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HERE ARE THE COTS 






FOR 


EXTRAHEAVY DUTY 


ou™7» 
+4 





ys CAN COUNT ON Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Cots to show 
exceptional wearing qualities 
even where operating conditions 
are unusually severe. For this rea- 
son, these improved synthetic rub- 
ber roll coverings are recommended 
particularly for heavy-duty jobs 
for example, on back line long- 
draft roving frame rolls and on rolls 
spinning coarse yarns. Because of 
their high moisture-resistance, these 
long-wearing cots are also ideal for 
use on equipment of the down- 
stroke wet twisting type. 
Accotex Cots are ready-glued for 
quick assembly, are highly resilient, 
and are not affected by textile sol- 
vents. Available in all the sizes 
your mill may require, these cots 


can be economically rebuffed several 
times for extended service. 

Armstrong has been manufactur- 
ing quality roll coverings for more 
than twenty years .. . including 
seven years of research and develop- 
ment in the compounding of syn- 
theticrubberrollcoveringsfor textile 
use. So when you buy from Arm- 
strong, you buy from an organiza- 
tion that understands your prob- 
lems and can help you solve 
them with unbiased recommenda- 
tions on roll coverings. 

Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive to tell you about Accotex Cots. 
Or write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products 
Section, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











SEVEN BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. 


UnN [IFORMITY— Homogeneou S 
composition assures uniform wear 
and equal life of all Accotex Cots 
SEAMLESS—No troublesome 
seams to open and shorten life 
RESILIENCE—Nonthermoplasti 
and highly resistant to flattening 


DuraBiLtity—Long life eve: 
under severe operating conditions 


(JOOD COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 
—RBetter drafting, less evebrow- 
ing than with other synthetic cots. 


READY-GLUED—lInner surface 
coated with water-soluble glue to 


enable quicker, cheaper assembly 


OIL-RESISTANCE—Unaffected by 
oil, water, dyes, or textile solvents 











ARMS TRONG’S 
CORK COTS -« 


ACCOTE 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


X COTS 
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CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 


BETTER SIZE PENETRATION @ HIGHER SLASHER PRODUCTION e LOWER SIZE COST 
e LOWER STEAM COST’e LESS CYLINDER STICKING e IMPROVED WEAVING 


with ther 


NORCROSS Dressing Rolt 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 


Obtain better size penetration by applying cor- 
rect squeeze roll pressure for the particular 
material being processed through slasher. Com- 
pensate for variables across the warp by simple 
adjustment of pressure. Decrease sticking to cyl- 
inders and fly in weave room by removing ex- 
cess size. 

Compact, rugged, with dust proof and mois- 
ture resistant sealed type ball bearings, the 
NORCROSS Pressure Regulator can be very 
easily mounted on any type size box. Visible 
scales indicate accurate pressure; safety device 
prevents excessive pressure. 

















MADE BY 


NORCROSS LABORATORIES —(osulting Engineers 


Specializing in Textile Problems — WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Exclusive Southern Agents, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Spinning Room Belts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 110 of the November 1941 issue your “Con- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 7269” asked for suggestions on the best 
methods of cleaning and dressing spinning room belts. 

This is certainly a wide subject. The first thing it 
brings to my mind is a story of Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson wherein Dr. Watson asked Mr. Holmes 
to examine a watch and tell him the character and 
habits of the individual who had been carrying it. It 
was a key-wind watch and Mr. Holmes immediately 
said, after looking at the scratches around the key 
hole of the watch, that either the man was highly nerv- 
ous or an habitual drunkard and wound his watch 
at night. 

So my first suggestion to this concern which has 
oily belts would be to remove the cause by putting on 
anti-friction bearings, but with the Defense Program 
on they would be pretty hard to obtain. The next 
thing I would suggest is to put on grease cups. This 
will reduce the amount of oil getting on the belt. 

Of course, this is for a future set-up. To help the 
man out of the ditch he is already in, I suggest that 
the belts be taken off and immersed or soaked in gaso- 
line. More than likely these are double belts and 
should be soaked anywhere from 12 to 18 hours—not 
longer; then they should be allowed to dry—hung up 
to dry, if possible, where they can get a lot of fresh 
air. The belts will then be dry, as the gasoline will 
take out the tanner’s oil as well as the mineral oil, 
and some of the tanner’s oil should be applied to put 
them back in condition so they will not crack. I would 
suggest neatsfoot oil, which is a tanner’s oil, be ap- 
plied to the belts before putting them back on the pul- 
leys, and that a little of this oil be applied to the belts 
about once a week. If you fill the pores of the leather 
with neatsfoot oil the bearing oil or the mineral oil 
from the bearings will have a hard time getting in. 

I would suggest before the belts are put back on 
that they be inspected to see that they are in one 
piece, as generally belts like these have several buckles 
in them, Also, I suggest to the user of the leather belt 
that he look after the shifter and see that the belt is 
on the tight pulley when the machine is in operation. 
There is a lot of lost production on account of belts not 
covering the pulley face. 

Another suggestion is that this mill get an automo- 
bile tire, about a 6 or 7-inch tire,* and cut a section 
off of it about 8 inches long. Fit the inside of this 
section to a block of wood and nail it on and then put 
a handle on the block. If the spinner would make one 
of these and have the section man hold it up to the 
pulling side of the belt twice a day, they would in- 
crease the turns and get :udded production. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7278 


*Written before tire rationing started 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

artment for the discussion of any and all 
ey arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





ie 
Split Laps 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I was greatly interested in the “Carding-Spinning 
discussion by Alabama Operating Executives’’, report- 
ed on page 65 of the January 1942 issue of COTTON. 

In a discussion of the causes of split laps at the 
card, the following is contained in the report: “A rep- 
resentative from Samoset Cotton Mills has found that 
it is helpful to have the beater on the finisher section 
operating about 100 turns per minute slower than the 
blade beater, and to keep most of the cotton on the top 
screen instead of distributing it evenly on the screens.”’ 

The sparker to this letter is my desire to compli- 
ment the representative from Samoset Cotton Mills. 

The tension on the lap or a change of relative hu- 
midity is not the cause of split laps, but instead it 
is in having the cotton distributed evenly on the 
screens. The writer never had a split lap for the past 
40 years, and let me add that where you find split 
laps in a card room the carder in charge should be 
ashamed to call himself a carder, 

To cure an evil you must find the cause and that 
is the question in this case. Look through the glass 
on the side of the beater bonnet and watch the cotton 
as it is drawn to both screens by the air currents. If 
the reader is a practical man, he knows that the cur- 
rents at this point must be very strong to draw the 
cotton from the revolving beater. Again, he must ad- 
mit that the cotton drawn with such a force on the 
screen creates a foundation on the sheet next to the 
surface of the screen, but in the center of the cages 
you have loose cotton pressed together. 

It should be clear to the reader that if the sheets 
are of the same weight (and considering the loose 
stock in the center) one has as much strength as the 
other to hold together and split at the card. Again, 
tale into consideration that the cotton drawn to the 
top screen must have more air current to offset its 
own weight. 

Therefore, you must arrange your draft so that 
a larger amount of stock will be drawn to the top 
cake, and of course the top sheet being stronger than 
the under sheet, the under sheet is too weak to break 
away from the top sheet, and here you have the cure 
of split laps. 

WASH (R. I. 
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Weave Room Seconds 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Again and again the question is asked, ‘“‘What 
causes seconds and how can they be remedied?’ And 
now it has been asked by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7249 on 
page 95 of the August 1941 issue of COTTON, If any 
of us fellows could really answer his question and ac- 
tually place in force the remedies, we could certainly 
go a long way toward keeping our plants far out of 
the red and over on the black side of the ledger. The 
truth is we will always have some off-qualities but it 
is our responsibility to keep trying to eliminate them. 
If we will exert enough energy in the right direction, 
off-qualities will drop to a very low minimum, where- 
as on the other hand if we fail to use this energy 
then we can expect nothing but a high percentage of 
off-quality goods. 

In making a study of off-qualities, I would class 
them in three main classes; the first class is oily and 
dirty cloth, the second is loom mechanical defects, and 
the third is preparatory mill troubles. It is true that 
there often exists overlapping of these three classes 
but I believe in analyzing cloth troubles these classes 
are to be considered. 

In a normally well run mill on the average class 
of goods, I think oil to be one of the outstanding rea- 
sons, if not the largest cause, of all off-qualities. Oil- 
ing is one thing in a cotton mill that is poorly done. 
Oftentimes the oiler is one employee who is left to 
run his job his own way. He is told how many times 
to make his rounds, what kind of oil to use, and then 
whenever there is a little extra work to be done he is 
called upon to do it, with instructions to catch up 
with his oiling later. 

I have known of cases where the wrong oil was 
used for a week or more because the oiler got his oil 
barrels crossed up, he being a type of employee un- 
able to tell the difference between a spindle oil and an 
engine oil. 

Go to your scrap iron box once in a while and see 
how many bearings have worn out because the oil 
hole has become plugged up. Watch your loom oiler 
go down an alley of looms and see just how many oil 
holes he shoots at and misses, Oil that is supposed 
to go into a bearing and does not, goes somewhere 
else, and that “somewhere else’ usually turns out to 
be either the cloth or the yarn. 

Trouble from loom mechanical defects are many. 
Thread runs, or flats, caused by the stop motion be- 
ing out of adjustment, bad let-offs, worn rocker shafts 
and boxes, poorly-adjusted filling change motions. All 
these and many more are causing seconds, shorts, and 
remnants every day. Some time ago, I was discussing 
loom fixing with a weave room overseer and he was 
telling me how he was taught to fix looms. I gather- 
ed from his remarks that he had been impressed by 
his overseer that the most important thing for a fixer 
to do was to keep his looms on the tight pulley. When 
a loom broke down, or a warp ran out, the quicker it 
was started, the higher the standing of the fixer in the 
mind of his foreman. 

Of course, production is a very essential item but 





if we are going to make good cloth and a high per- 
centage of firsts, then it would certainly pay all of us 
to instruct our fixers to use enough time to fix a loom 
right while they are doing it. The same thing is true 
in the warp change; if a fixer will take time to check 
over his loom and see that all adjustments are as they 
should be, then when the new warp is started the 
chances are better for a good running loom making 
good cloth. 

When we turn to the third classification, that of 
preparatory mill troubles, we run into a field too wide 
to try to cover in a brief article. Of course, we should 
try to have as strong a yarn as possible and one with 
a fair amount of elasticity (sometimes I really think 
elasticity is more essential than straight strength). 
We all know that the weaker the warp varn the more 
the warp breakage, and the more the warp breakage 
the more chances of trouble at the loom and in the 
cloth, 

In warp yarn preparation, I want to stress the fact 
that proper care in slashing, drawing and tying-in of 
warps all go a long way in keeping seconds down. I 
know of mills that think enough of drawing and tying- 
in to have in a separate department and under a sep- 
arate overseer. I believe if you will question one of 
these mills that they will not hesitate in telling you 
that they consider such an arrangement a money saver. 
Well cared for patterns will not only save in your sup- 
ply bill of reeds and harnesses, but it will make you 
good cloth month in and month out. 

All I need to say about filling yarn is that the 
idea that anything will go in filling is just p!ain 
“baloney”. Good filling is just as necessary as good 
warps. Of course, one yarn might necessitate quality 
different from the other but the fact remains that no 
one should expect to make good cloth with bad filling. 

Everything that has been said in discussing sec- 
onds has been more or less re-telling, over and over 
again, things that we already know and see every 
day. Is there not some definite action to take that 
might better our goods? 

First of all, let us know our off-qualities; make an 
inspection in the cloth room something besides a cut- 
ting table. Install a system of classifying our troubles 
and then act when you get the needed information. 
Have your system so arranged that the cloth room 
will give an immediate report, not only to the over- 
seer in the weave room but to the second hand, and 
specify the loom. If the trouble is a running defect; 
for instance, an open reed, bad selvage, stop motion 
not knocking off, or thin places, don’t wait for the 
cloth to get back to the “show table’, take the loom 
number and report it at once. Why let a loom con- 
tinue to run making bad cloth? Stop it and stop it 
quick. 

Have your inspections so handled that each second 
hand, or possibly each fixer, can know how his off- 
qualities compare with the others in the same room. 
Records are very inspiring and any red-blooded Amer- 
ican will soon get tired of being the worst man. 

The best remedy is not in the cloth room. Some- 
times I think many of us really believe that the best 
way to fight bad cloth is at the grading table. Cloth 
that is a second is a second and all the cloth rooms 
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KEEP ‘EM SPINNING 





OW would you like to put an end 

to all the time and money wast- 

ing troubles of your old stuffing 

boxes, and speed up your plant pro- 

duction at the same time? There is 

a way, a simple, sure-fire way, that 

has been adopted by textile mills all 

over the country—the Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joint. 


The Johnson Joint has no packing 
at all to wear out, never needs to be 
oiled, and adjusts itself automatically 
to varying pressures. Its unique de- 
sign also provides a lateral and an- 
gular flexibility that absorbs mis- 
alignment without loss of operating 
efficiency. 





By thus eliminating many causes 


of machinery shutdown, the Johnson | | s 
Close-up view of two 








Joint saves much valuable produc- johnson. loints as in- 
tion time. In contributes further to stalled. No more stuff- 
increased plant efficiency by offer- ing box troubles here. 
ing an easier way to provide modern’ gs a he 
methods of draining cans and slash- § et 


ers. Condensate air and gases are 
removed continuously, by means of 
a syphon pipe, through the same 
head that admits the steam. Ma- 
chines can be started without delay; 
can temperatures can be higher and 
maintained more uniformly. 









. 


> 





fe Ss 


You will find conclusive proof of ee ee 
the merit of the Johnson Joint in the 
rapid acceptance that has greeted The Johnson Rotary 


it. Though the first Johnson Joint was Pressure Joint 


introduced less than ten years ago, Nipple (1) fastened to : Today, when the heat is really on, vou ll appre- 
there are 50,000 in service today. roll. Sliding collar (2) 
keyed (6) to nipple. Car- 
bon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) 


ciate more than ever the consistent quality 


that has made TERMACO standard equipment 


DETHLETELORGELERTLERE ERE 


which eliminate oiling 
WRITE FOR -and packing. Spring (5) : : o as til 7 
COMPREHENSIVE BULLETIN is for initial seating only in the South’s leading textile mulls. 


——joint is actually pres- 


sure sealed. . 
Card room bobbins and spools bearing the 


JOHNSON ROTARY TERMACO trademark are precision-made otf 


high grade Rock Maple, with a hard, durable 
PRESSURE JOINT finish, highly polished inside and out. Minutely 


wan ,HOT waren inspected for complete uniformity, they insure 








the even tension and smooth roving required 


for continuous trouble-free performance. 





CONOENSare o 


NEED ~~ ‘ y . v . } »y* 3 . “4 1 ) . \é YTS 
Send us your next order for textile wood parts. 
The best and simples: HOT WATER? end us | 


os way ft : — 
the Johnson “Instant” Wry > 2ett water with st Reasonably prompt delivery assured. 


all stee) ¢ e. Available right now 
Complete range of 





lletin. 








The Terrell Machine Co., 4: 
Johnson Corporation CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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in the world cannot help it. The only way to really 
reduce off-qualities is to start with the superintendent 
and go on down the line until you reach the sweepers 
and scrubbers and then include them also. It is a mat- 
ter of training; train to be exact; accept nothing that 
is not all right; train to look for faults and when you 
find them, correct them. 

I have heard overseers and superintendents com- 
plain because their employees did things wrong. The 
question is, ““How did we train them, and how shall 
we train them?” If we have inefficient employees and 
they remain inefficient, then we can blame only our- 
selves. If we don’t follow up our responsibility, how 
can we expect them to be more attentive than we are? 

To my mind the whole question sums itself up to 
this: Be wide awake and observant, teaching all under 
you to be as you are. The nearer we approach per- 
fection, the lower our off-qualities will be. Try to 
find your troubles, whatever or wherever they may be, 
and, when you find them never be satisfied until they 
are corrected. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO, 7334 





How to Handle Oily 
and Dirty Filling? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like very much to see discussed in your 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department the problem 
of disposing of oily and dirty filling that accumulates 
in the weave room by being dropped or knocked-out on 
the floor. It would be helpful if those answering this 
for me would advise why it is being handled their par- 
ticular way. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7332 
—_—_____—_ @@—__—__— 


Meehanieal and Actual 
Twist in Warp Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “Contributor No. 7316”, who has asked 
on page 93 of the January 1942 issue what should be 
the percentage difference in mechanical and actual 
twist in 14s warp yarn when we say that a particular 
yarn has 10 turns per inch we naturally expect to un- 
wrap 10 turns per inch when testing that yarn on a 
twist counter—that is in the average 10 turns to an 
inch of spun yarn. 

According to the prevalent method we calculate 
the necessary twist gear by dividing the needed twist 
per inch into the twist constant. 

When doing so, we get a twist gear that will the- 
oretically cause the spindles to turn 10 revolutions to 
every inch of front roll delivery, (for example). 

We now have two things that need immediate at- 
tention: We have said (a) turns per iach of spun yarn 
as against (b) turns per inch of frent roll delivery 
as found through twist gear calculation. 

Here, in the writer’s opinion, enters the highly 


100 





controversial item of contractions. Any delivered 
length of material by the front roll will shrink after 
being twisted. This shrinkage is called contraction. 
The amount of contraction depends on several factors; 
as for instance 

1. Number turns twisted 

2. Size of yarn 

3. Traveler pull 

4. Material 

5. Probably other factors 

In the case of 14s warp the contraction may well 
be some 7 per cent, that is, every inch of front roll 
delivery will contract to .93-inch when twisted. 

In short, every inch delivery gets its calculated 
quota of turns, then shrinks to .93-inch, (at the 7 per 
cent contraction) still showing the 10 turns for the 
shorter length. Or 

10 turns per inch of delivery 
= 10 turns per .93 inches of spun yarn 
= 10.75 turns per inch of spun yarn. 

To be explicit, we should take care of this to enter 
in our original twist gear calculation as follows: 

Twist gear = Twist Constant 





Tw./inch of spun yarn * (1 — % Contraction) 





100 

When the contributor asks, ‘““‘What should be the 
difference between the mechanical and actual twist 
per inch?” the writer would say: 

The theoretical difference between actual and me- 
chanical twist is: 

Actual twist of spun yarn minus mechanical twist 
= Mech. twist « (Contraction) 





100 

Therefore, in order to put in the correct yarn 
twist, subtract the percentile equivalent for contrac- 
tion, and then divide the difference into the twist con- 
stant. 

The fact that few (if any) mills use a contrac- 
tion factor to establish their standard twists shows 
that omission of such a factor is inconsequential un- 
less a definite improvement could be attained by ac- 
tually considering it. 

It is obvious that higher twist in a yarn will in- 
crease the contraction factor. 

Medium twisted yarns show 3 — 5 per cent con- 
traction, while warp yarns will contract about 7 per 
cent. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7323 


* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This subscriber would like to answer the question 
asked on page 119 of the December 1941 issue by 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7289” regarding the method of cal- 
culating the contraction or take-up of yarn from the 
woven fabric. The example given is that of a piece 
of seersucker cloth 6 inches long from which the yarn 
removed measures 8 inches when the crimp is taken 
out. 

The method indicated by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7289” 
is all right. The difference of 2 inches multiplied by 
100 and divided by 8 inches which was the original 
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To insure highest output of clean 





yarn from spinning frames™use 
NON-FLUID OIL in roll necks. 


Does not leak or creep from 





bearings to stain yarn and rot 
leather or cork cots. 


_ —R Prevention of blackened yarn 
saves the cost of NON-FLUID 

OIL many times over. Lubri- 
: cant cost is cut too, for NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts oil 3 to 5 


times. 





Victory over a production problem . . . the task of 
stepping up production. . . doing it quickly to meet . 7” tthe ) 

pressing demands. That was the case of the Carter Write today for free testing sample 
Mills Company at Lincolnton, N. C. g —— aes 

In this mill the lineshaft was already overburdened and bulletin, “Lubrication of 

to the point where main drive pulleys could not T extile Machinery” 
carry the load . . . yet more speed was required to ; 
take care of increased production . . . by modern- s&s 


izing this drive . . . which included new pulleys of | " 

aa design and Dodge-Timken Special Duty — New York A New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Pillow Blocks . . . the problem was solved quickly | 

and economically. : | Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York. N.Y. 
Dodge Power Transmission Units are bringing 
“Victory” to many plants where “all-out” produc- 
tion demands rugged equipment . . . You can 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C 


Southern Agent 










| 
| 
7 depend on Dodge. Call on | 
> your local Dodge Distribu- : WAREHOUSES 
tor in any emergency — you : | 
will find his service and | oder tng Py ieagiien min a Louis, Mo 
; ; naam | a arlotte, N. C. rovidence, R licago, [ll 
stocks at quick Way CO solve | Atlanta, Ga Detroit. Mich 
operating problems. 





DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. | TRADE MARK 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 











Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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length of the yarn before weaving, gives a contrac- 
tion of 25 per cent. Profit and loss are figured on the 
cost and the cost is the original figure in that trans- 
action; and just so is the 8 inches the original figure 
in this case, since we started off with it. 

Suppose the question were put in this order. What 
percentage is the woven length of the original yarn 
length? You are asking: 6 is what per cent of 8, So 
6 x 100 divided by 8 equals 75 per cent. The same 
sort of problem only asking for another value which 
you will note is 75 per cent, thus the yarn must have 
taken up 25 per cent in its weaving. We did have 100 
per cent to start with, you know. 

The advisors of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7289” are con- 
fused with calculations on loss and regain. If the meth- 
od suggested by them were used (2 * 100 divided by 
6) the result would be 33.33 per cent which is not so. 
That would be the necessary regain (if I might apply 
this term to the stretching out of the yarn to its orig- 
inal length again) to bring this yarn back to its origi- 
nal length. We already said that the woven length was 
now only 75 per cent of the original length and that 
the regain would be 33.33 per cent or one-third, then 
if we add that third to the 75 per cent we shall have 
our 100 per cent right back again. Does it not appear 
therefore that our good contributor is correct? 

Let us give the advisors another view on it. Sup- 
pose we said that the contraction in weaving on a cer- 
tain piece of goods was found to be 25 per cent and 
that there had been found to be a difference of 2 
inches between the woven length of a swatch and the 
original yarn length and someone wishes to know what 
the original length was, Then it would go like this: 
2 < 100 divided by 25 or briefly 2 divided by .25 which 
in either case is 8. Here we are again right back to our 
original 8 inches and 100 per cent. You can chase it 
all over the back yard but its still there. 

I think “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7289” has the better of 
the argument and his friends had best brush up on 
Percentage-Loss (Regain). 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7336 
+ 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7289,” the follow- 
ing rule may be applied to his problem of yarn con- 
traction, as well as to any problem of difference per- 


centages: 


(True Value Actual Value) * 100 
— Percentage Difference 





True Value | 
In the case of the varn contraction problem, the 


eight inch length would be the true value, the 6 inch 


length the actual value, and the percent contraction: 
(8—6) X 100 


~ 


= 25 Per Cent 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7338 





€ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7289” in the December 1941 issue, relative to fig- 
uring contraction, I wish to say that the only way to 
possibly arrive at contraction in the warp yarn in 
weaving any fabric is to srtract the length of the 
woven cloth from the lengtn of the warp yarn, and 
divide the difference by the length of the warp yarn, 





and not by the length of the cloth, since the percentage 
divided by the base gives the rate. 

In his case, 8 inches of warp yarn is the base, 2 
inches contraction is the percentage, and 2 inches di- 
vided by 8 inches is 25 per cent. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7537 





Temperatures Used in 
Drying Dyed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the average temperature generally used 
in drying dyed cotton and is a higher temperature det- 
rimental to the stock? Do most mills use some sort of 
softening oil on dyed cotton? If so, is the softener ap- 
plied after the dyeing and rinsing operation or 
sprayed onto the dry cotton before the opener opera- 
tion? 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7262 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The average temperature in drying dyed cotton 
seems to be arrived at from the efficiency of the dryer. 
In the older types of dryers, where production is low 
and the drying time may be as high as six minutes, 
the wet end of the dryer should not be over 220 de- 
grees F., and the dry or discharge end should have a 
maximum of perhaps 190 degrees F. On new dryers 
where efficiency is high, and the drying time may be 
as low as 114 minutes, higher temperatures are safely 
used, up to 240 degrees F., or even 250 degrees F. It 
seems that cotton exposed to these high temperatures 
for a short period of time will not be harmed any more 
than the same cotton exposed to lower temperatures 
for longer periods. 

I would say that the best temperature for a mill 
to use should be determined by experiment. The dryer 
should deliver cotton not actually damp but on the 
verge of being damp (moisture content about 6.5 per 
cent). 

One point that should be mentioned here in con- 
nection with drying cotton is the matter of extracting 
before the drying is begun. The more thoroughly the 
cotton is extracted, the less water it contains that 
will later have to be removed in the dryer. Well ex- 
tracted cotton will dry easier. 

Our mill generally uses 0.5 per cent of a mineral 
oil, added at the picker, for the purpose of keeping 
down dust and fly in the card room. I do not believe 
any other benefits are realized. 

In the dyebath we use a long chain alcohol sulfate 
in a low concentration, 0.2 per cent, for the purpose 
of keeping the cotton in the dye machine from pack- 
ing so badly during dyeing that it might later retard 
washing operations. Fluffy cotton will dry easily, and 
the carder and spinner will find that their troubles 
are reduced. 

We seldom use any other softeners unless a very 
soft cotton is desired such as for knitting yarns. In 
this case, a cation-active fixing agent (substantive 
softening agent) is added to the cotton in the dye 
machine during the last wash. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7279 
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ALVIS Me at 
WAR PROPUCTION 


MACHINERY 





@ Your cooperation with the war production 
program is facilitated by Bunting Bronze Stand- 
ardized Bearings, available from stock in many 
sizes, completely machined and finished, ready 
for assembly in electric motors, industrial 
machinery of all kinds, and machine tools. Bunting 
Bearing Bronze Precision Bars are completely 
machined |. D.,O. D. and ends. Ask your whole- 
saler. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in All Principal Cities. 





y MILL STARCH 
he Weaver3 Felend 


® Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


® Dependable 
@Carries Weight 

Into the Fabrice 
@ Always Uniform 
@ Boils Thin 


Ogg tig, Oy, _gerr 
salle : Distributed by 

rite tor |» 

Catalog. . or ; CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
= 0 
“dy 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS - BABBITT METALS 





F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE | 
GREENVILLE. S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The Keever 
Starch Company. 





Columbus. Ohio 
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What is a Gook Break 
of 4Iis Combed Yarn? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate some of your readers advising 
me what is considered a good average breaking 
strength for 41s combed filling, made from 4.10 hank 
roving, using 1 1/16-inch Strict Middling cotton. Our 
roving has 1.20 twist multiple, drafting 25.10, made 
on late model long draft slubber, 8x4. The filling is 
spun 3.40 twist multiple, drafting 20, on a late model 
long draft spinning frame. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7333 





Weave-Room Lay-Outs 
for Army Fabries 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7273’, on page 110 of the 
November 1941, issue of COTTON, has asked for weave 
room lay-out for three constructions, 91x54, 75x92 and 
89x68, and has given other specifications for these 
constructions. 

The only fabric we are making comparable to these 
is a 31-inch, 1.60, 3x1 twill, counting 88x56, made with 
12s warp and approximately 8s filling. 

On this particular fabric we are running 42 looms 
per weaver and 40 looms per battery hand on E-Model 
looms with 8-inch bobbins, and 50 X-Model looms per 
battery hand on 8 %-inch bobbins. Our loom stops 
average about .75 and our efficiency on three shifts 
will average from 95 to 96 per cent, We are running 
76 to 80 looms per fixer and about 340 to 360 looms 
per warp hand. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7274 


—_—_—_$__—o@—_—- 
EDITOR COTTON: 


We have not made any fabrics exactly like those 
listed by your “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7273”, who submitted 
three fabric constructions and asked for weave room 
details from other mills on them. The following fab- 
rics are about our closest numbers to those listed: 

40-inch, 70x48, 1.55 yards per pound; 2x1 herring- 
bone twill, 12s carded warp and 7.75s carded filling. 
On this construction, a weaver’s stand is thirty-eight 
40-inch looms at 154 picks per minute. The loom ef- 
ficiency averages about 88 per cent. 

31-inch, 88x38, 1.75 yards per pound; 3x1 twill, 12s 
carded warp and 5.35 carded filling. A weaver’s stand 
is forty 36-inch looms at 160 picks per minute with 
a loom efficiency of 85 per cent. 

401%4-inch, 96x64, 2.59 yards per pound; 2x1 twill- 
weave, 22.5s carded warp and 23.5s carded filling. A 
weaver’s stand is 35 looms at 154 picks per minute, 
and the loom efficiency is 85 per cent. 

All of our cloth is made with feeler motions. 

Our weavers’ stands are worked out on the basis 
of their handling 35 to 40 loom stops per hour. 

Our loom fixers on these constructions look after 
about 80 looms each. Their jobs include, in addition 
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to all loom repairs, the setting of harnesses after 
warps are changed, and all oiling. Warp men lease out 
and lay in new warps. Battery hands handle between 
500 and 600 bobbins per hour. 

Loom efficiency is figured by dividing the total the- 
oretical maximum picks obtainable for the schedule 
period into the total actual picks as shown on indi- 
vidual pick counters. No allowance is made for warps 
out or other stops. 

The loom speeds I have given you are for Draper 


E-Model looms. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7275 


———— 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the request from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7273” 
for weave room details on a series of fabric construc- 
tions being made for the Army. 

At our mill we are making only one twill construc- 
tion similar to those he describes. This is a 30-inch, 
2.10-yard, 88x56, 3x1 twill weave, made from 13s warp 
and 1\s filling. 

On this construction, we have 40 looms per weaver, 
84 looms per fixer, and 52 looms per battery hand. 
Our percentage production efficiency is 92 per cent 
and our total loom stops average .5. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7277 


—__- -—_-_@@_—__—_—_- 
Problems Caused by Rubber Shortage 
By “Ford” 


Tender yarn. 

Poor carding and spinning. 

Too much or not enough tension on the warp. 

Poor warping. 

Shed closes too early or late. 

Reed is sharp, rusty or uneven. 

Friction ropes or chains on beam heads do not 

slip evenly, i.e., instead of the ropes or chains 

letting off each pick, the take-up may be every 

Ath, or 5th, or 6th pick in a jerky manner causing 

an undue strain on the warp threads. 

8. Worn harness heddles or knotted heddles. 

9. Sharp or worn steel or wire heddles. 

10. The loom runs too fast. 

11. Shedding motion is unsteady. 

12. Shed bears on lay race plate too low. 

13. Shed is too high off of the lay race plate. 

14. Shuttles are badly worn, cracked or splintered. 

15. Shuttle points are rough, broken, dull or protrude 
above the wooden ends of the shuttle. 

16. Lay is loose in its bearings. 

17. Whip roll is too high or too low. 

18. Knots or weak places in the yarn. 

19. Warp may be loose on one side through poor 
warping. 

20. Not enough shafts for the count of the cloth or 
the reed is too fine. 

21. Shaft cords, straps or springs are too tight or too 
loose. 

22. The reed is too narrow. 

23. Shuttle rebounding in shuttle boxes. 

24. Too much or not enough power on the pick. 

25. Boxes are set higher or lower than the race plate. 


oe me 
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We'll keep 


‘em coming ~ 





Steel Twister Travelers that will 








stand up under VICTORY Produc- 
cal tion Schedules... 

It is our responsibility today to meet | 

the increased demands of the Textile ; We feel a double responsibility 
Industry for Penn-Tan Hairless Check | 


Strap Leather. Both supply and quality today for every Carter Traveler 


of this efficient new tannage are impor- © produced in our plant. We know 
tant to you. we are making Travelers used for 
No matter what the future holds, our war production in many lines of 
efforts in production and research will “a 

not stop .. . on Leather for Belting textiles. Our responsibility extends 
Manufacturers as well as on Penn-Tan. beyond our customers—to the 
Consult your Supplier about Penn-Tan hghting forces who are depending 


and other leathers produced by 
Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. to meet 


requirements of textile manufacturers. 


on American Industry. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DiviSiIOn OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N.C 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES €O., 21060 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


. « Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. noo inyennas seep 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
PHILADELPHIA ste 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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( 
BALING PRESSES i 


)-% By OE Ye 8 2D 
CONOMY x: SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES | 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. | 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©) ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. | | 


REPRESENTATIVES: . 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baier Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 














In Textile Mills and Defense Plants 


Coast to Coast Robbins Deliveries on Time 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
oN New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 











MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 





For Greatest Economy 
For Most Efficient 
Performance. MEMO, 


es A A | MISS GLUTZ- 


4-24 VICTORIA! {|| 









































VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders. 
Dry Cans, Rolls, Hoods, Tanks 


». BLICKMAN, INC. 


300 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN,N. J. 


Specialists in Stainless Stee! Textile Dyeing Equipment 
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Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Pounded eb in 1880 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 








Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to 


those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT 
2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 


tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
users. —COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 

3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin § issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO 
Hoboken, Be de 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


i8i. STEWART FENCES — Mlustrated catalog 

oo compte fess ee Ge ones fe 

imdustrial uses. ART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC., Covington, 


102. ee TALK" —Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lastrations 


103. GRADING a0} Te ae “ye COMPLETE SPECI- 


FICATIONS FOR AND’ FINISHING 
oorRSs— FooRING MANUFAC- 
ON, Chicago, Ml. 
THE > oe a THAT 
STAYS WHITE-New — * the aoe a 
point finish for factory walls and yoy Bo 


hin IL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER a oe in- 
teresting —_—— we booklet containing 2 oo 
Mazda lamps will sent you free 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166. "on 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 

WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

109. rg tte Hf phd AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical on this method of textile air 
pene ne 7 _ a FE. of a J — Cli- 

equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER Fitehburg. 
Mass.. afd Charlotte, N. C. 


110. —. as CONDITIONING — Bulletin 307 
describes for accurate distribution 
nme - toned . 





BAHNSON CO., Winston- 


itt. SUPPLY, ghar ant peer AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMID! TY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices Pee humidifiers, 

controls, atomizers, sprayers, also, lap ——_ 
indicators for picker room. a SrmhICAT MOI 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 

12. ROBBINS FLOORiING—Outstanding installa- 
“ae a a = maple for yt 

e and gener photographs. — BBIN 

FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, 4% 


119. y tter | dpe OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
-page booklet constituti —— magnesi- 
um and alloys “tncbadine ll machining. 
—AMERI- 

Cleveland, 7 


Data sheets also available to fabrton 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP.. 
121. WEIGHT Sasierene SCALES — Dlustrated 


folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Print electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo. Ohio 


122. INDUSTRIAL PAINT PRODUCTS—Catalog 
of maintenance paints, with method simplifying 
their specifications.—U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT 
CO., Providence, R, I 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—33 Bh en ibustrated Data covering the econ 
oe on of 


textile machines. —-NEW Y ORK 
& NEW JEHSEY LUBRICANT CO_ New York, ® Be 


204. ae gy Y eaun eel FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A age booklet on proper selection, 
installation and “operation of rubber belts, together 


V-belt sizes, also information on types 
and rubber covered rolls used in oe a industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG ON of 


bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Seake 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
etin describ bearing installations for practi- 
eally every machine in the textile aay ae —— 
roller bearing wet and tension pulley.—SKF 
DUSTRIES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a. 3 eave COG BELT ee 32 page 
power dri arranged tha 


tion. It also provides data for the calculation 
drives ot acguired.—-THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MYG. — C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

208. rs IN- ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL ar 
Showing pe eee eee al uses and —— » abe 
this oil.—A. 8 OYLE CO.. Jersey City, N. 


UBBER 


10. GOODYEAR pa ngpen is ny 
me 


2 R 
GOODS — rs page catalog giving 
information and eeipful in selection 
the proper Mg — or ae & to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron. Ohio. 


2ii. JOHNSON — ope be NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 Johnso general purpose 
bronze bushings. JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle. Pa 


212. GATES TEXTILE Loca. — Snene 
the increased efficiency and economy to be 
—- the use of Gates cone belts, evener — 
ands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY. Denver, Colo. 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
ORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia. Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
escribing 


booklet illustrating and d 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Straps. 





Belting CHAS. BOND CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages ball > 
describes types, illustrates each ay of textile ma- 

THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
New York. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalos 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER tgs —— DRIVES 
motor 


drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

224. la BELT DRIVES — Clear, concen 
non-technical descriptions of short-center astro oe: 
motor leather belt drives with easily ag ve se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data — 

BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
— ~~) ag. Bea 
grap a earings, ronze ars, 
metals.— BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages — - §, numerous illus- 
trations and examples of able speed controi 
equipment applications in &.., industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick- ager cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance anmentions. ye 
dressings.—GRATON & EKNIGHT, W 5 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY eacuenten— 
- “page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 

ectric motors and pumping — .—FAIR- 
BANES. MORSE & CO., Chicago, fl 


245. CATALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, etc.— 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MPG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. yt ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
escribing the whieh 


sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
SOnNSOM IN CORP. Three Rivers, Mich. 
$02. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG = Tron 
line 


nnati, Ohio 
303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—Thie 
will prove invaluable to men 


B 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


304. MORTON aeuee IRON QUICK OPENING 
ey GATE VALVE—TDIlustrated leaflet describ- 


eing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler : pe valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel - 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CEINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 


$05. fy FF Rid — a aon ge -pags 
Bulletin 200, line aaa 
cating and a, ph... ay 

and ee See oe distribution.—TH® FOXBORO anY. 
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ce — BROWN i - GRAPH 5 page 
ibing tl Br st-O-Gra! wh 
vasur records and yntent 
rf Varp yar — THE BROW wa INSTRI MENT 
COMP ANY Phi ilade iphia, Pa 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
BEG « 0 « 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
ih a am ulletin describing automatically closing, 

tively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
ene choking.—-ALDRICH MACHINE WORKEA 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. UTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 


ete. 
of fly with no harm to roving —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production eal- 
culations and ~~ —— included — “BAGO. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 

SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page beok- 

let. illustrated with the company’s product and =_= 

taining valuable charts, production tables and 

spinnin —— data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. ae 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMP Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll ng. — ARMSTRO 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa. 


oan CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 

ders, part replacements, etc.—-B. & 

ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenrilis, 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains « 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8. RING TRAVY- 
ELER COMPANY. Providence, R. 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
oy winding rfnitting "yes we § f-}e 
or ng yarns, w many new 
and inctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY. , et. R. L 

410. AL sa oe” Soe WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on of cotton 
or cut staple ee with Texspray Compound inciud- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS CO.. 135 E. 42nd S&., New 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trarv- 
io rae RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 


412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing’ the 
the new handy device for testing the ten- 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
. Paterson, N. J. 
413. eee Bs ge 60 page ~- 
booklet giving d ptions, specifications and 
of the many — products, including bebbinn, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving on oe. rolls. 
ete.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., , & Cc 
415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 1723 - new 
double-end type machine for high output omy 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit ye DET 
TY MACHINE CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring 
in connection with cotton manufacturing — NA- 
Co., dence, BR. I 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—Llustrated folder show- 
ing the st in manufacture of genuine | 


— for all types of long draft spinning and eard 
ery. APBON COMPANY. 
East Point. Ga. 


420. STATIC ELECTRICITY — Folder describing 
static troubles in carding process and elimination with 
Chapman Neutralizer.—KIDDER PRESS Co., IN 
New York City. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. O one automatic head for up to 100 spis- 
dles.—AB MACHINE Co., Wilton, Nw H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. TEXTILE ee a a T3? descri>- 
pick counters looms, counters 


hank 
a Hartford. Conn. 
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50S. MARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—# page 
booklet frames, 


04. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. ae a. 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 4&- 
data on the purposes 


pase giving valuable 

and properties of various - = By -- FA, their uses 

ne? =e pam See oo Se 

eration of equipment. WHI) help solve 
Sains THE HART PRODUCTS 


CORr.. New Yerk City. 
506. NOTES ON yey new bookie 





-~ = = use of L A Gesizing fabrics. In- 
dtuded Py finishing 
and AM, } a. fim - 

——~_ Cremeans SALES oS COMP Chi- 





re Sas AND ne =o gee 
will give the mill gay 


ae pious Se oe will lead to 
im sizing and finishing.—STEIN 4 af a CO, Ie 
New York City. 


508. ARCY in an interesting way the 
whi ee 


Sick Suing’ _ 
pearl starch and i advantages. 

RARE SOMPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 
S10. THE SOBASOS OF PRAIRIE A a 
. —_e story of 


tractive illustrated 
and the uses a 


CORN PRODUCTS mun. .. New York. N. 

Sil. OUCH TO-Seee SR — Leafic he 
Nee for spun rayon ——~p %, 
—~_a greater elasticity 


weave-room at lew oost.— 
BR SF. STOUGHTON & O©O.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

513. REDUCE SLASHER COSTS—Folder on Pres- 
sure Regulator for pressure control squeeze rolls to 
improve size penetration, weaving slasher production. 
—NORCROSS LABORATORIES, Waban, Mass. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
. pages. and illustra cpvering 


ANY OF AMERICA, 


ure 
lating raw stock ye machine, 
Morten horisontal ving beam package a 
img machine and machine, the - 
tem vertical and dyeing machine — 
MORTON WORKS, Ga. 

4. THE NEW P 
DRYE ROCTOR gh 
Seater automatic — dryer which has exclu - 


TOR & SCHWARTZ, & Pa. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — é- 
feider describing and the 
illustrating ai 47 


same the Forwell —_ 
SUT 6 eRe Az Gulder.— 


66. SLITTERS — —. -WINDERS—8 page 
roll-winders for textiles. Form w Fy Cheam 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC iPM 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and conteal, mid. 


A a — he m quality. GEN 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, NY : 






the 
Ww. 





t 


on io B. 5’’—Series of Bey itn folders 
opera 
couiment BLI NING, wees pest 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY ON uming- 
ten. Del. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—S6é page booklet 
uses and of chemical preducts. BOHM x 
HAAS Co., adelphia, Pa. 


a PROCESSING WITH ARTIE SYN- 
AND T—650-page illustrated booklet describ- 


TEX A 

properties these new materials and giving 
AZ or suggested oot mosy for a number ofp 
plications 3s ® textile processing. — COLGATE-P - 
OLIVB-PEET CO., Jersey City, New Jeracy. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 


Ee ee ve 28-page booklet 
ots of ‘soaking end Poutlining anvestagatzene 68 
HART PRODUCTS CORE. Ni New Fork a" 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
for throwing rayon flling 
yarns for weaving. as softeners in gelatin and simi- 


for sizing and as oils 

for 7, knitted and woven —_— J. HOUGH- 
.. Philadelphia, 

07. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 

PRINTING— methods «m- 


may be properly and 

cloth through the medium of the ting machine.— 
STEIN, HALZ. & CO., INC., New York City. 
706. yey describing Lapomin, 4 
new cation acti oe re eS ee 


manent and easily a: fupesin paris soft full ha 
JACQUES WOLF & Passaic, N 

709. ~~ ter SODA BULLETIN—s Ber and 
a aoe eaustic 


ae. Gonapiete ‘with Gr charig” drafts and formblan— 


Pa., whe also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

716. vas MAPRO Senta 0s book 
seribing the use of ts in textile i 
ggg  OLL fe CAL OO., Jersey City. 

ed 

711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
gm. tg, ~ sees 

dyeing, and finishing as 
Southern textile. industry from Southern of 
AEHERICAN CYAN & CHEMICAL CORP., 


Charictte, N. C. 
712. STANDARD SILICATE ALR ALIS Deskin 
silicate seda for 


on 
treatment, ote, ving tables for specific 
a tank foe, weil Seri, 
SILICATE DIV., Diamend Alkali Ce., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 
713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing omnes in- 


of olor-—BANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


New. ork City. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on 
ey soluble, all types fugitive tine FING 
SER DIV., United States Testing Co., Hebeoken, 
New Jersey. 

716. a AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 

water repellent finish with 


at “pecpasins bath; also on ,~ Arkansas 
w for cotton, wool, silk and hosiery 
ing.—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Sowesh. N. d. 
16. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 

listing Dow products used 


textile industry for many purposes 
and general treatments.— 

.. Midland. Mich. 
ORGANIC re SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
{8—Covers various wetting, sow 





i id 


: 


LETIN 
ing. saxive Drop and iene most with — 


L 


730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
ill te of salts and bases using 


oard ustrating 
Methocel as -¥, thickener.—CIBA CO., INQ 
New York City. 

731. WET PROCESSING Agents FOR EVERY 
piety APPLICATI ar listing processing 

— panty and Serer tara on 

goods, ote BUR ART: 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OjiL—Folder on Warco 
is desired.— 


945-A finishing agent where softness 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


733. DYED a Na» TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 


WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 

cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 

dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 

CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 

CO., Bound Brook, % 

KNITTING ... 

THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
E—IdAtera on 


801. 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHIN ture 
request som the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 








ioned orristown, Pa. 

} THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which dries, conditions and feids 





lowering 
aes, pone, and waste—H. W. BUTTER- 
wo & 8 CO., York and Cedar Sta. 
delphia, Pa. 

804. onan! Nie HOSIERY ge bf 9 
TURE—Dlustr older gi the wT < full- 
fashioned oe and descr in detail the dif- 
ferent processes t day manufacturing and 

of lubricants to the various ma- 
—GULF Ol, CORPORATION. Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 

need! attaching flat 


885 on new e machine for 
elastic with ect stretch ion device and ether 
features.— OX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 


CO., New York City. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ged Lg L,.. ERY—Describing and - 
ng equipment insert elas- 


a attaching Aa or wae elastic and < coomene elas- 
tice in aa hosiery.—-UNION SPECIAL MA- 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.— TEXAS 
0O., New York, _ a 


SEWING MACHINES ... 
901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH  AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION-—Bulletin illustra Deer 


unit for single needle sti on ow 

~ Roy Form 886.—WILICOX & GIBBS 

MACHIN: CO., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Dlustrated technical 
on lock-stitch sewing machines 

for all types of —SIN CHINE 

CO., New York City. 

903. ss Soe form enables you te on 

your own on your sewing machines 

new Union Special Machines will 


show b ae. Furnished free by UNION SPR 
CIAL CO., Chieage, Mi. 
MATERIALS go ag 


1001. ey TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING. EQUIP™M hy gh So 
BE USED P gitle Age ye 


ing. = of materials handling 
7 itt svete. prepare: 
DIVISION, ickliffe, O. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile uss. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1008. CASTERS AND vee a ee Ae 
omning Be and wheels suitable for types of 


on. Every 
and agent should have this.—D. 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach. Calif. 

1005. HAND ressns—-s on. Et. 
woe | for plant and se rte PAIR 


BAN New areveak’ Cite 
1008. LANE CANVAS BASKETS.-16 a oa 
trated booklet Gescribing. the Lane canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE i BROTHERS. 


——, ie A 

1007. HANDLING PROBLEMS es 
BEEN goLVeD a 50-page klet presen 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 

between processes. —AMERICAN MONORAIL 

COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio 

i0io0. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog U- 

ing ‘“D of 


lustrating and describ ANDUX’’ line - 
kets, Hampers and =< for the Textile Industry 
ad = use.—C. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 


MISCELLANEOUS ee 


1101. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW S&T 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration aad 
descriptive matter this latest improvement 


of. 
socket and screws. ae _ bulletin also features the 
complete line of ‘“‘Unbr. Socket Screws.—STAND- 
ARD P STEEL CO. enkintown. Pa. 

1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR Lia MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog ae 
peste for opening, picking aoline, 

machinery. — —" 
MA CO., Hampton, 
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Take the Measure of Maintenance 
With Real Parts Performance. . . 


It’s a very necessary part of cost accounting, of 
course, to allow in knitting machines for “normal” 
parts replacements ... things to be expected when 
hard-working knitting machine parts 


finally fail. But, you can’t afford to have ‘“unfore- 


long and 


seen” replacement troubles develop with the use 
‘substitute’ 


of local-made ‘ parts. For any so- 
called initial saving that might possibly be made 
is usually quickly offset by the inadequacy or 
short life of the parts. And this is quite likely to 
be felt throughout the mill... curtailing steady, 
high-average production and whittling away at a 
profitable net. 


On the other hand, every S & W part replace- 
ment is a genuine factory-made, inspected and 
tested part that will “‘stand-up” and re-establish 
the efficiency of the operation for which it is in- 
tended. For the standard parts replacements that 
we maintain are all the same that could be assem- 
bled into complete knitting machines. 

It is “good business”, in times like these, for 
you to have 8 & W parts replacements that you 
may need always on hand at your mill for instant 
use ... just in case. Teletype service is FREE 
from our High Point or New York offices. 


REMEMBER ... IT TAKES GENUINE S & W PARTS 
. . FOR GENUINE S & W PRODUCTION QUALITY. 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT ~” WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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SECTION 


Storing Machines Not in Use: 


and the Rubber Shortage 


WE ARE AT WAR, and though 

many of us have failed to fully 
absorb the seriousness of this four 
word fact, the next few months will 
bring some problems we have nev- 
er before been called upon to solve. 
That the seamless hosiery industry 
will be in for some drastic changes 
is a foregone conclusion, depending 
on many factors over which the 
mills have no control—much will 
depend on the action taken by the 
mills themselves, however. 

There will no doubt be yarn 
shortages of various kinds, in ad- 
dition to the present rubber situa- 
tion which is causing many mills 
to ask “What can we do now?”. 
Shortage of machine parts and gen- 
eral mill supplies is sure to follow, 
which means that we must get the 
utmost use out of our present equip- 
ment and supplies, and keep all 
present usable machines in good 
condition by taking every precau- 
tion to prevent unnecessary wear. 

We must prepare for a long up- 
hill pull which lies immediately 
ahead. Many machines will be stor- 
ed in warehouses or stand idle in 
the various departments and much 
will depend on how they are pre- 
pared for storage over this long 
period of idleness. We are certain 
that such equipment will be used 
again so it will pay to take some 
extra precaution to keep the stored 
machines in good shape. 


Storing Machines 


Storing machines is not a diffi- 
cult task to be sure, but it means 
more than taking them out of the 
knitting room as is and pushing 
them into a corner in a haphazard 
fashion. One of the main factors to 
guard against is rust so make sure 
that the place of storage has a good 
roof over it and that the windows 


Protecting Stored Machines-- 


Substitutes for Rubber Tops 


By Albert T. Russell 


and walls will prevent rain from 
coming in. 

Constant opening and closing of 
doors in a storage place will cause 
changes in temperature and hu- 
midity which will affect machin- 
ery. The needles and sinkers should 
be removed if these can be used in 
machines that are to be continued 
in use, and if they cannot be used 
in the machinery that is to be run, 
then knit a few inches of fabric 
and saturate it with needle oil to 
protect these parts against rusting. 

Clean excessive lint from sinker 
rings and sinker caps and oil these 
parts well, Wrap the complete head 
of the machine, including cylinder 
and latch ring, with inexpensive 
cloth and saturate this with needle 
oil. This can be done with a fly 











“Store the machines so wind and 
rain cannot get to them” 
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spray after the heads have bee 
wrapped. 


Tag and Store Orderly 


Each machine should be tagged 
showing diameter, gauge, number 
and kind of needles, and the serial 
number; place the tags where they 
will not be torn off during handling 
and storing. Keep a record on file 
in the mill of all machines stored, 
showing where they are and what 
kind of attachments they have, if 
any. Such a record is mighty val- 
uable in case of fire or other de- 
structive elements such as hail, 
wind, etc. Some mills do not even 
have a record on file of the ma- 
chines in operation, showing in de- 
tail what their equipment consists 
of. 

All machines should be stored in 
orderly fashion so that individua! 
machines can be gotten out if and 
when needed without moving every 
machine. If several makes of ma- 
chines are stored it will pay to keep 
the various kinds together accord- 
ing to diameters, number of needles 
and gauge. And last but not least, 
make sure that one man who knows 
knitting machines directs the han- 
dling and placing—a man not fa- 
miliar with knitting machines will 
take hold anywhere and try to lift 
or move a machine and the final 
result will be broken castings, bent 
rods and levers, etc. The novice will 
usually lay one on the floor, which 
will convince him the machines are 
a little top heavy and he will in- 
variably drag a machine across the 

















Seamless mills are facing a new order. Perplexing problems are waiting at 
the front door of every mill owner’s place of business. Shall we give up 
the ship and close down after many years of labor and expense in building 
up personnel—or would it be wiser to operate and break even, or take a 
loss during the existing emergency rather than break up a valuable organ- 
ization? Closing down may cost more in the long run than operating at a 
loss. Hope is gone when the wheels stop turning and the doors are closed.— 


Albert T. Russell. 


floor and break at least one leg (on 
the machine) before he decides to 
use a truck or set of casters made 
tor this very purpose. 


Idle Machines in the Mill 


Machines standing idle in the mill 
or knitting room require little at- 
tention insofar as protection from 
rust is concerned. It is best to cov- 
er the heads with wrapping paper 
to protect them from excessive lint. 
They should also be cleaned off at 
regular intervals since loose lint is 
likely to catch fire from sparks 
caused by metal pulleys coming in 
contact with chain racks or ma- 
chine frames, Sparks from electri- 
cal connections and devices have 
started many fires due to loose lint 
saturated with oil accumulating on 
idle machines. 

One of the greatest problems con- 
nected with having machines stand 
idle in the knitting room is to keep 
them from being robbed of various 
parts. The writer knows a little 
about this from personal experi- 
ence. We have had a few machines 
stand idle for several months and 


when orders came in making it nec- 
essary to start them up, half of 
them were not fit to run. Why ?— 
well, someone (try and find the 
guilty party) had removed an up- 
pick from one machine and put a 
broken pick in its place; another 
machine was minus a stitch cam, 
and still another had several yarn 
fingers missing, etc., etc. 

The mill was not one of those 
“tight” places that would not sup- 
ply needed repair parts, because the 
parts department was well stocked. 
The only reason we could think of 
for anyone doing such a thing was 
that someone got the silly notion 
it would be easier to rob a part than 
to fit a new one. 

We also found machines robbed 
of parts which had been stored 
away from the knitting, and as 
usual no one knew a thing about it. 
We have learned now to keep all 
machines not in operation under 
lock and one key—and the man with 
the key is responsible. Under this 
system we can take machines out 
of storage and start them up with- 
out delay. 


Problems Caused by Rubber Shortage 


THE PRESENT picture in regards 

to rubber is one of grave con- 
cern on-all. sides and at this writ- 
ing, if we are being told the truth 
by those that should know, indica- 
tions are that relief is completely 
out of-sight, This means that any 
change in the seamless production 
set-up now being made by chil- 
dren’s anklet mills and those now 
producing men’s slacks is simply a 
forerunner of more changes yet to 
come. 


Solving the Problem 


During the past few years many 
machines have been put into pro- 
duction solely because elastic top 
anklets could be produced on them 
and sold at a profit—many mills 
have spent a considerable sum of 
money developing and _. building 
elastic top attachments. No doubt 
the complete production of many 
mills depends entirely on elastic 
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yarns, so no elastic means no pro- 
duction. 

There are but two answers to 
such a problem and both bring more 
complications. The first is to 
change over to transfer numbers if 








“We hope the supply of aspirin 
holds out—for the headaches”. . 


they can be sold at a profit, and 
this means that ribbers would be 
needed and operators would have 
to be trained to do topping and 
transferring. 

The number of knitters required 
to operate a given number of ma- 
chines would have to be tripled and 
production would drop considerably 
since elastic top numbers can be 
produced much more rapidly than 
transfer numbers. Add to this the 
time and expense involved neces- 
sary to train toppers and vou have 
a job that would stump the OPM. 

To add more fat to the fire, most 
elastic top machines in use today 
vary as to diameters and number 
of needles. A few needles more or 
less made little difference on elas- 
tic numbers, but for transfer work 
each size should have a given num- 
ber of needles and the number of 
needles in the ribbers must match 
the knitting machines. 

Even if a mill did have ribbers 
and knitting machines to go with 
them, changing the knitting ma- 
chines from elastic top production 
to transfer numbers would be a 
nice little job—try it or ask the 
man who has done it. We hope the 
production of aspirin will be step- 
ped up as the supply of rubber di- 
minishes so we can take them for 
headaches that are sure to come. 

Also, we must not forget when 
we start up ribbers that we will 
need ribber fixers and operators 
and these will not be easy to find 
because many have passed out of 
the picture during the elastic top 
»pidemic, So much for the first pos- 
sibility. 


Sewed-On Top Goods 


The second alternative: If for 
any reason a mill discovers it im- 
practical to change from elastic top 
goods to transfer numbers (and we 
refer to anklets) the next logical 
move would be to make sewed-on 
top goods. This, of course, means 
ribbers again and everything that 
goes with them. However, the num- 
ber of needles in the knitting ma- 
chines and the ribbers could vary 
either way and not make a great 
deal of difference. 

Changing the knitting machines 
from elastic top goods to string 
work is not difficult, depending of 
course to a certain extent on the 
type of machines to be changed. The 
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number of knitters required would 
be the same and no additional 
amount of training would be nec- 
essary as far as the knitters are 
concerned. 

But now we hit another snag in 
this river made muddy by rubber 
shortage — we need sewing ma- 
chines, someone to operate them 
and sewing machine fixers, Train- 
ing sewing machine operators 
would be simple in comparison to 
training toppers and knitters, how- 
ever, it takes time and money to 
build up production in this opera- 
tion. 

Some mills may have machines 
on hand which were used to welt 
elastic top numbers and these can 
be changed to do straight sewing 
very easily; whether or not sewing 
machines are readily obtainable to- 
day is just another item in the list 
of what it takes to make changes 
in war times. 

In changing to sewed-on top 
numbers, we must bear in mind 
that we are going to produce low 
end merchandise—in fact we are 
hitting the bottom in the price 
bracket. The labor cost of produc- 
ing these numbers is of course 
much less than transferred top 
goods (we refer to cost of topping 
and transferring), but all other 
costs such as yarn, supplies, ribber 
fixing, knitting machine fixing, 
needles, etc., etc., would be about 
even. The cost of sewing tops and 
keeping up the sewing machines 
would also bring the total cost of 
making either type of goods just 
that much nearer together, which 
means the margin of profit in low 
end merchandise is very slim, all 
things considered. 

So the picture in the anklets end 
of the seamless hosiery industry is 
not only complicated but rather un- 
certain; furthermore much depends 
on what will happen in the coming 
months to mercerized, combed and 
carded varn deliveries. 

During the past few years many 
anklet mills made a profitable in- 
vestment when they bought auto- 
matic machines which can produce 
anklets with 1x1 rib tops, with 
without elastic plus leg and foot. 
Yes, it pays to modernize. 

The question has been asked if 
the publie will buy anklets without 
elastic in the top—the answer to 
that one is that the public will buy 





“The public will buy what the 
manufacturer can produce, or 
else go barefooted’’ 


what the manufacturers can pro- 
duce or go barefoot. This is war 
time and we will get used to “get- 
ting used to things” 


The Half-Hose Situation 


The men’s hose division of the 
industry presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture from that for ank- 
lets. The rubber shortage has al- 
ready caused changes in men’s 
slacks and in most cases the amount 
of elastic used has been cut in half 
from what it was one month ago. 
Some miils are making slacks with- 
out elastic; we are told that others 
are going over to full length half- 


hose. Whether or not we can get 
supporters to hold the latter up de- 
pends once more on the rubber sit- 
uation. 

Most half-hose mills make either 
transfer top numbers or have auto- 
matic machines which produce a 
complete sock, top and all; this 
leaves them in good shape to keep 
going, providing they can get de- 
liveries on yarns. It has been said 
that fancy half-hose will gradually 
decline in volume and plain num- 
bers will take their place. This of 
course depends on various types of 
varn used exclusively by half-hose 
mills. 

The hosiery dyers are rejoicing 
in that the numbers of colors which 
can be produced is limited in all 
lines. The trend has been towards 
fancy packing in all lines and no 
doubt the paper shortage will cause 
some changes here. Much money 
has been spent in dressing up ho- 
siery which was and is entirely 
worthless to the ultimate consumer. 
Yes, the buvers have had their way. 

For the first time in many years 
the mills are doing the telling, and 
the buyers are listening and lik- 
ing it, or are they? The war has 
brought problems and more are to 
come. With half a chance, the seam- 
less mills will give a good account 
of themselves. 





i942 Knitting Arts 


ON FEBRUARY 25, the National As- 

sociation of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers announced the cancellation of 
the 1942 Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
which had been scheduled to be held 
in the Auditorium in Atlantic City, N. 
J.. April 27-30. The action was taken 
on authority of the board of directors 
of the association, which has sponsor- 
ed the exhibition since its inception 37 
years ago. 

Lust September, reflecting sugges- 
tions made by many exhibitors during 
recent years, the Association approved 
a change in policy which involved 
changing the Exhibition from an an- 
nual to a biennial event, and holding 
it at <Atlantie City instead of at 
Philadelphia. The plan was submit- 
ted to all exhibitors and received an 
enthusiastic response. 

The unexpected entrance ol the 
United States into the war and the 
resulting actions taken by the = gov- 
ernment to apply all possible produe- 
tive capacity to war work created a 
situation making it difficult, and in 
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Exhibition Caneelled 


many cases impossible, tor exhibitors 


to participate in the Exhibition. The 


of the faets fo 


— 


directors presented al 
those who usually exhibit. and while 
60 per cent of the space had = been 
eontracted for. it was felt that more 
than this would be necessary for a 
creditable exposition profitable to bot! 
exhibitors and mill men, and the de 
cision to cancel followed. 

The by-laws of the association pre 
vide that its annual meeting shall 
held in April. Usual y this tk 
in connection with the Exhibition lr 
view of the cancellation of the Exhib 
tion, the meeting will probably be held 
in New York City. 


this will tollow the meeting 


Announcement 


board of directors this month. 
The association announced 
enneellation of the exposition with 
eret, and the hope that the return ot! 
normal times will soon permit the re 
sumption of this vital factor In the 
efficient conduct of the knitting 
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operator does 
this— 
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American hosiery for every purpose is 
going to fine gauges of various basic 
American yarns—nylon, rayon and cotton 
—for the duration and undoubtedly for 
years beyond. Their use may offer prob- 
lems to some manufacturers; but not to 
those who operate with WILDMAN Single- 
Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
machines. This machine knits the entire 
stocking in one continuous operation, 
naturally attaining perfect matching of 
legs and feet. Complete details on request. 


Wire, write or telephone. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAn 


SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE-UNIT, FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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A Look at the Yarn Situation 


Chronologieal record of events in a fast-changing picture 


WHEN THE Office of Production 
Management last July 25 froze 
raw silk stocks the most serious prob- 
lems for the American hosiery indus- 
try in its history began. These prob- 
lems in the intervening months in- 
stead of becoming less difficult for 
manufacturers have under war condi- 
tions become progressively worse with 
indications that the present year will 
see the hose industry forced to make 
further and probably the most violent 
adjustment in its history. At the same 
time it will be necessary for the Amer- 
ican consumer of hosiery especially wo- 
men, to make the most important ad- 
justments for several generations. 

While great changes are being made 
with still greater ones on the horizon 
there is no danger of the consumer or 
the armed forces going without suffici- 
ent hosiery; the only problem is to 
make the adjustment in machines over 
to the production of different type hose 
to meet available supplies of yarns and 
‘aw materials and also to concentrate 
the production of such types of hosiery 
into the best plants to produce what is 
needed, leaving the balance for possible 
switches over to the production of war 
materials in the war effort. 

John Shireman, hosiery consultant 
and chief of the silk substitution sec- 
tion of the O. P. M.. warned the sixth 
annual hosiery conference held in New 
York that the mills must prepare now 
for progressive contraction of machin- 
ery, building space and personnel to 
leave room for greater war effort. He 
in fact predicted that rationing of 
hosiery and telescoping of business are 
near, urging the mill men not to be 
caught napping. 

Hie forecast a continued decline in 
the supplies of nylon and rayon yarns 
for trade use. His advice to begin 
studying reduction of plant facilities as 
has already occurred in England, was 
i surprise to American manufacturers 
as was his assertion that “I believe you 
ure all assured that it is going to be- 
come a whole lot worse before it is bet- 
ter and it is in the realm of possibility 
that vou will be making utility stock- 
ings for men, women and children for 
rationing rather than the utmost in 
style that is now prevalent.” 

Indicating what may be ahead for 
hosiery manufacturers he said “The 
plan is one of telescoping your plants, 
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Sales force. operations, ete., ahead of 
time so that you will be prepared to 
meet conditions as they arise.” After 
their experience since the freezing of 
silk with regard to obtaining adequate 
Supplies of any type of yarn for the 
manufacture of hosiery the mill men 
were ready to believe anything can 
happen here. After the freezing of 
silk last July there was a general be- 
lief among hosiery manufacturers that 
they would get along especially in view 
of the expanding production of nylon 
yarn which was so favorably accepted 
by the American consumer and in 
which plant technical problems in 
handling were being rapidly overcome. 

At that time manufacturers felt that 
together with large supplies of nylon 
they would have for other type hose 
all the rayon yarn they would buy and 
also large amounts of cotton yarns in 
the finer sizes to make the lisle num- 
bers which previously the Department 
of Agriculture and the industry had 
promoted to aid the cotton farmer. The 
trade was jolted out of this attitude by 
a conference in January in New York 
when the Air Corps notified the trade 
that it was going to have to have 
such a large supply of nylon for the 
manufacture of parachutes for the 
armed forces, not only of this country 
but possibly for lease-lend export 
abroad. 

At the beginning of February, Rob- 
ert R. Guthrie, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board, textile branch, declar- 
ed that a serious shortage of nylon 
for civilian purposes makes the out- 
look for the hosiery industry “very 
serious”. Seeking to clarify the situa- 
tion, Mr. Guthrie said that final decis- 
ion had not been made as yet on a 
civilian curb of the man-made yarn 
but added that the Air Force require- 
ments were being stepped up so sharp- 
ly from day to day that this made 
the outlook for hosiery supply “pretty 
grave’. He also said that the situation 
in regard to raw materials for nylon 
such as phenol, was serious which also 
entered into the picture. 

Earl Constantine, head of the Nation 
al Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers, expressed the hope that a new an- 
nouncement on prospective Government 
needs of nylon yarn would not mean 


an immediate withdrawal of such yarns 


from use by the hosiery industry. Com- 


menting on the statement of the War 
Production Board, he said, “Assuming 
that the Army and Navy will ultimate- 
lv require all the nylon available, it is 
conceivable that their ability to con- 
vert it into immediate products may be 
gradual and expanding, dependent up- 
on their evolving the specifications for 
such products and their readiness to 
use them,” 

President Constantine felt that if 
such were the case it would be possible 
to reduce the supplies of nylon to 
the hosiery industry gradually. ‘This 
would avoid, he pointed out, serious 
dislocation of the hosiery industry op- 
erations. “With silk already  with- 
drawn,” he continued, ‘a substantial or 
complete withdrawal of nylon obvious- 
ly would present a most serious prob- 
lem affecting a product of clothing.” 
He hoped therefore that when the Gov- 
ernment made its decision on nylon it 
would be one that did not require the 
immediate stoppage of the use of nylon 
by the hosiery industry. He _ also 
emphasized that data on the produc- 
tion of full-fashicned hosiery for 1941 
showed that about 75 per cent was silk 
or part-silk, 20 per cent of nylon or 
part-nylon and the balance made from 
rayon or cotton which entered the pic- 
ture only during the last four or five 
months of the year. This hinted what 
serious effect the stoppage of nylon 
would be on the hose field. 

With nylon possibly out of the pie- 
ture for the hosiery trade, attention 
has to be given to rayon yarns for this 
use and here too the situation is tight 
so far as supplies are concerned. It 
is not only complicated by the large 
demand for such yvarns by American 
mills but by the policy of the Admin- 
istration to supply Latin American 
countries with as much of this type 
yarn as is possibie in view of the fact 
that the normal sources of supply of 
these countries for rayon yarn in Eu- 
rope have been cut off by the war. In 
view of this rayon yarn manufactur- 
ers havé been instructed to allot 4 per 
cent of all such spindles of 150 denier 
for export. Latin American firms are 
to apply for varn through their regu- 
lar trade channels which would handle 
the matter in similar fashion to that 
laid down in the silk substitution or- 
der. American hosiery manufacturers 
have been receiving rayon according 
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OW is the time when the advanced 
performance of new Union Special 
sewing equipment is paying EXTRA 
DIVIDENDs. In addition to cutting 
costs and insuring finest quality sewing 
work, these new machines. through their 
reliability and high speed are enabling 
many underwear manufacturers to take 
on rush contracts and DELIVER THE 
GOODS ON TIME! 

For years Union Special has held 
steadfastly to the principle of making 
industrial sewing machines to handle 
specific operations. To that specializa- 
tion has been added continuous design 
development programs and finest engi- 
neering skill for the actual building of 
the machines. As a result. today’s 
Union Special machines stand out as 
far ahead of their predecessors as those 
famous units were ahead of existing 
machines. 

Let us help you get every advantage 
possible for your company. L nion 
Special representatives are widely ex- 
perienced in modern production prac- 


_ 
‘ 


tices. We will be glad to supply you 
with detailed information about ma- 
chines. Write to UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE CO., 438 N. Franklin St.. 
Chicago. Ill. 
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to a formula which gives them 7d per 
cent of the poundage of silk consumed 
in a base period—the first six months 
of last year. 

The hosiery industry therefore wel- 
comed the increase in the allotment of 
rayon yarns that was announced early 
in February by the War Production 
Board, the new figure being 12 per 
cent of the viscose and cuprammonium 
output, after defense, compared with 
the former © per cent allotment. The 
new figure, it was made clear, is for 
March only, so that in the trade the 
immediate reaction was this figure 
might be increased later on. The new 
figure represents one-pound of equival- 
ent 100-denier rayon yarn against one 
pound of silk, which compares with 
the former three-quarters of a pound 
of rayon to one pound of silk. Rayon 
yarns naturally take up larger pound- 
age per dozen pairs of hose than silk 
and still more when compared with 
nylon yarns. However, several manu- 
facturers felt the increase in the ray- 
on allotment to those plants would not 
offset the 25 per cent cut in nylon 
yarns for the same trade. 


Increased Rayon Allotment 


Of the total of 12 per cent of viscose 
and cuprammonium spindles, 85 per 
cent is intended for use by full-fas- 
hioned and seamless hosiery manufac- 
turers formerly using silk, 5 per cent 
for former silk weavers and 10 per 
cent for users falling in the “undue 
hardship,” group. Of the total of 6 
per cent of the acetate rayon yarn 
production which is reserved, 80 per 
cent goes to former silk weavers, 10 
per cent to “undue hardship” cases and 
i0 per cent to the hosiery industry. 
In this connection, rayon yarn manu- 
facturers have emphasized that hose 
mills should not feel they are the only 
ones that cannot obtain all the yarn 
wanted because it was emphasized 
underwear mills and weavers have been 
called upon to make changes in 
operating schedules. So that in view 
of this hosiery mill-men were gratified 
with the larger March allotments of 
rayon but they assert this does not by 
any means eliminate their problems. 
It only eases one of them. 

Last October 16 the Office of Pro- 
duction Management issued a silk order 
prohibiting any further transfer of 
title to stocks and at the same time 
required all owners of unbroken bales 
to report on their holdings by October 
30. The last order was dated Febru- 
ary 9 under which the entire raw silk 
supply in the United States was turned 
over to the War Production Board. In 
this ruling it was ordered that: (1) 
No sale of raw silk may hereafter be 
made except to and by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation; (2) Until Feb- 


ruary 254, silk previously purchased 
may still be delivered to parachute 
manufacturers, if available. After 
February 22, all deliveries must be 
made to the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, which in turn will make available 
Whatever quantity of raw silk is re- 
quired by a parachute manufacturer to 
complete an order; (3) after March 1 
no silk may be used in the manufac- 
ture of parachutes until the grade and 
type has been approved by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation. ‘This is to 
make certain that certain types silks 
of high grade are conserved for the 
canopies of parachutes and are not 
used in the shroud lines or in the cord 
of shroud lines. 

What hosiery manufacturers had 
been fearing was about to come in 
connection with. future supplies of 
nylon yarn was announced by the 
duPont company itself, that shipments 
were to be cut sharply for civilian use. 
The announcement said: “Shipments 
of nylon yarn for commercial use must 
be reduced drastically because of de- 
mand for military purposes. Until 
further notice, the yarn will be offered 
for civilian use only on a spot basis if 
and when it is available. The nylon 
division of the company will endeavor 
through its district offices to keep 
commercial manufacturers advised of 
the supply situation.” Following the 
announcement there were reports in 
the market; without official confirma- 
tion, that they might receive their last 
yarn shipments from.duPont in the 
shipping period ending February 27, 
and manufacturers felt in mid-Febru- 
ary that by May 1, all production of 
nylon hosiery would no doubt be 
finished. 

While hosiery manufacturers realize 
that this step was imperative under 
the war program with its extensive 
need for nylon to take the place of silk 
in parachute cloth this does not make 
the blow easier to take. Coming just 
a couple of days after OPA had made 
its announcement concerning price 
ceilings for nylon hosiery in the 
wholesale market, it meant that fur- 
ther important changes in mill opera- 
tion would have to follow, and that 
manufacturers would have to dilute 
the remaining lots of nylon yarn with 
available other fibers, making the 
nylon go as far as possible. 


Government Takes All Silk 


The termination of silk ownership 
by the mills was made official by a 
ruling of the War Production Board 
dated February 10 in which all silk 
processors were ordered to sell their 
entire stocks of raw silk to the Govern- 
ment-owned Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, on penalty of having the silk re- 
quisitioned immediately. The Inven- 


tory und Requisitioning Section of the 
board sent telegrams to 146 mills, 
notifying them that the supplies were 
needed for war use. The telegram 
declared: “Government requires for 
war production all raw silk in the 
United States. Unless you arrange to 
sell your entire holdings of raw silk 
to Defense Supplies Corporation at 
ceiling prices within the next forty- 
eight hours we will requisition your 
inventory.” Processors were instruct- 
ed to reply by telegrams, informing 
the War Production Board whether or 
not they were willing to sell and if 
they were willing to give the exact 
location and size of the stocks in their 
possession. 
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A New Fiber from the 


Test-tube: Aralac 
(Continued from page 71.) 


and stability to deterioration because 
of the raw material from which it is 
made, The weaknesses of a_ protein 
fiber as first made by the Italians does 
not indicate the job cannot be done 
better. On the contrary, you should 
expect American chemists to start 
where others have stopped and really 
complete the job of giving you a man- 
made protein base fiber. There is no 
reason for any limitation as to the 
stability of any fiber from a protein 
base. On the contrary, ever though 
you have had silk and wool for thous- 
ands of years, you have seen nylon off- 
ering improvements on silk; and there 
is no reason for us to stop until other 
fibers show improvements on wool. As 
I pointed out, our protein base fiber 
is not released until it has been trans- 
formed into another’ resin-like ma- 
terial; therefore, there is no reason to 
expect a lack of stability in any way. 

We know that hides can be easily 
decomposed into gelatine glue, and 
fertilizer. We also know that hides 
can be transformed into tough, ex- 
tremely stable products which, as 
leather, are good for the ages. In the 
manufacture of Aralac, any chemist 
familiar with our process will agree 
that we are stabilizing our protein 
compound by far more rugged meth- 
ods than are used in tanning leather. 


Aralac in Knitting 


Aralac has been developed for use 
as a textile fiber for blending with cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, mohair and combina- 
tions of these fibers. It is used, in 
varying amounts up to 50 percent, in 
blends. It comes in 3, 5 and 7 denier 
cut in any length up to six inches. In 
the knitting field, blended yarns con- 
taining Aralac are being tried in both 
underwear and outerwear as well as in 
the hand-knitting field. 
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Regardless of the fibre used, the new READING 30-section 51-Gauge Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more 
value than ordinary 20-section 4+2-gauge machines. . . . And remember: Money 
invested in modern machinery serves as insurance for your total imvestment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READiNG, PA. 
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Bonus or Piece-Work? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding bad work (seconds, thirds and waste), 
would not an hourly pay rate plus a bonus be more 
efficient than the piece work system? What would be 
a sound and reasonable method docking seamless ho- 
siery workers for the bad work they pass? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7343 





The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 13 





Transferring on the Komet (continued) 


TWO VIEWS of the upper transfer section for a 

4-inch Komet are shown herewith; this is a re- 
production of Plate 24-G of the Komet and Links and 
Links machines catalog of parts. Up transfers are 
made by the lower transfer cam discussed in a pre- 
vious article and down transfers are made by the 
upper transfer cam (204863). The dividing cam 
(204970) supplies the means for unhooking the nee- 
dles after they have been transferred up or down. 
All adjustments and settings of parts which control 
the movement and action of sliders during the trans- 
ferring operation are necessarily very close. Careful 
consideration should be given if and when these ad- 
justments are changed for any reason. Ample ad- 
justment facilities are provided and they must be 
fully utilized, thoroughly understood and properly 
made to get results. 


Upper Transfer Cam Action and Adjustment 


When your Komet leaves the test line you may 
rest assured that the upper transfer cam has been 
properly fitted and adjusted, checked and rechecked; 
the tester is well aware of its importance. Three 
lengths of slider transfer butts are used in the upper 
cylinder and these are long, medium and short. When 
the 1x1 top knitting is completed the double trans- 
fer is made. At this point the upper transfer cam 
moves in one-third its distance of movement and 
guides all sliders with long transfer butts downward, 
thus transferring the needles controlled by these 
sliders from the upper to the lower cylinder. This is 
the beginning of broad rib or leg knitting and here 


RINKS 





the first down transfer of needles takes place. 

At this point the upper transfer cam should 
move in far enough to just clear the medium trans- 
fer butts and take a full hold on the long butts. A 
cam on the quality drum supplies the necessary 
amount of inward movement if the lever adjusting 
screw is properly set. 

The second down transfer is made just before go- 
ing onto the heel. This transfer can be made sooner 
or later according to the position of the cam on the 
quality drum. At the second down transfer, the 
transfer cam moves in far enough to lower all sliders 
with medium transfer butts (long butts are also lower- 
ed again) and at this point the transfer cam should be 
two-thirds in so it will just clear the short transfer 
butts. 

The third down transfer is made just before the 
toe knitting begins and here the transfer cam goes 
fully in and lowers all sliders with transfer butts, 
thus completing the transferring of all needles to the 
lower cylinder which had been knitting in the upper 
cylinder. 

At the first and second down transfers it Is im- 
possible to see how much clearance we have between 
the face of the transfer cam and the butt it should 
clear; we must, therefore, depend once more on our 
sense of feel to get the proper setting. Now, some- 
one may ask just how much clearance should we al- 
low at the first and second down transfer? 1/32-inch 
PLATE 24-G KOMET 


UPPER TRANSFER SECTION FOR A 4" = 24 GAUGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
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is sufficient. Keep the transfer cam in as near to the 
butts it should clear as possible and make sure that 
the transfer cam does not rub against these butts. 
Now, in addition to clearance of butts at points 
of transfer, there is one other vitally important fac- 
tor in connection with transferring and that is how 
far down the sliders are moved by the transfer cam. 
This part of the transfer cam’s work has also been 
carefully checked by experts who know how. 
The sketches herewith show transfer butts being 
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lowered by the transfer cam. Butts start down at 
“A” (see illustration); when the butt reaches “B” 
the needle should be hooked onto the slider in the 
lower cylinder. As the transfer butt moves from “B”’ 
to “C” there is no need to lower it still further, how- 
ever, the butt may move down slighly after passing 
point “B” so long as it does not put pressure on the 
needle while it is hooked to both upper and lower slid- 
ers. Also, the transfer butt should not bind between 
the lower surface of the transfer cam at “C” and 
the upper surface of guard cam (204346) at “B” im- 
mediately below the transfer cam’s lower end. 

The transfer cam bushing (302685) can be 
turned to slightly increase or decrease the distance 
the transfer butts move downward. If for any rea- 
3on it should become necessary to move the bush- 
ing either way or remove it from the section com- 
pletely for polishing or cleaning, make sure to place 
it in its original position and test it for free in and 
out movement. 

Needle hooks can be damaged at the point of 
transfer by sliders coming down too far or not far 
enough; improper placement of the bushing can be at 
fault in either case. Bear in mind that the slider in 
the lower cylinder is held firmly in place by the knit- 
ting butt resting on the guard cam, therefore the 
distance the needle can be safely moved down by 
the slider in the upper cylinder is limited and depends 
entirely on the position of the upper transfer cam. 


Quality Drum Cams 


Three heights of cams are used on the quality 
drum to move the transfer cam in and out the prop- 
er distance at the correct time. The respective 
heights of these cams represent the difference in 
length of the long, medium and short transfer butts. 

At the double transfer make sure that the upper 
transfer cam remains in until all sliders which have 
been raised by the lower transfer cam have passed 
the point immediately below the upper transfer cam, 
before it is moved fully out. Failure here means an 
incomplete transfer resulting in damage to needles 
or sliders or both. To prevent this it will be noted 


that the cam on the quality drum which actuates the 
upper transfer cam is slightly longer on the rear 
end than its mate, which controls the lower transfer 
cam action. 

Sometimes we find that the nmnger which rides 
over the quality drum cam will fail to fall fuily off 
the cam at the end of the last quality drum move 
when the double transfer is completed. This keeps 
the upper transfer cam in action during leg knitting 
and may cause damage to sliders. By all means do 
not proceed immediately to grind off the back end 
of the drum cam to correct this trouble, but check up 
the drum movement and see if it will stand suffi- 
cient advancement to make the finger drop off of 
the cam. 

Bear in mind that drum cams do not get longer 
but the racking pawl may become slightly worn and 
fail to move the drum far enough forward. Very of- 
ten machine fixers invite trouble by grinding off 
the front or rear of a drum cam without first giving 
due consideration to the mechanism which supplies 
the drum movement. Ample adjustment facilities are 
provided, which, when properly utilized, will correct 
minor troubles in connection with upper transfer 
cam movement. 

At every point of action the upper transfer cam 
is controlled entirely by drum cams; two factors 
are very important and these are time and distance. 
The drum racking mechanism and adjustments plus 
the lengths and location of the respective drum cams 
control the t2me at which the upper transfer cam 
moves in and out. The respective heights of the 
drum cams plus lever adjustments control the distance 
that the upper transfer cam moves in and out. We 
shall have more to say about quality drum cams 
later on. If we stop to consider for a moment, time 
and distance have much to do with out daily life; 
we are all going somewhere and much depends on 
when we arrive—or if we arrive at all. 


The Dividing Cam 


Two views of the dividing cam (204970) are 
clearly shown in Plate 24-G reproduced herewith. 
The dividing cam is held in position by two posts 
(304251), the posts being attached to the upper 
transfer section. Adjuétments are provided which 
permit raising or lowering, moving the cam toward 
the cylinder or away from it. 

The purpose of the dividing cam is to unhook the 
sliders from needles which have been transferred 
up and/or down. Unhooking of sliders from needles 
is done as follows: Note the dividing cam on the 
lower section, up transferring takes place at the nar- 
row slotted portion immediately behind the post. Im- 
mediately after the needle has been hooked onto the 
slider in the upper cylinder (the lower slider con- 
tinues to move toward the right), the small step in 
the slotted portion cams the upper end of the slider 
out, which causes the lower slider to move away 
from the needle, then the lower slider is drawn down 
to its normal position and the unhooking operation 
has been completed. 

Transferring from the upper to the lower cylin- 
der is done in the same manner except that the slid- 
ers are coming down and are controlled by the slot- 
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RUSH 


PRODUCTION 
ON ALL FRONTS 





Six-million men will be the probable size 
of the United States armed forces by the 
end of 1943. This will more than triple 
the present responsibilities of garment 
and textile industries in the drive for 
victory. To avenge Pearl Harbor, Wake 
and the Philippines demands production 
and more production. 

Willcox & Gibbs sewing machines pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for uninter- 
rupted mass production of many garments 















Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Special- 
ists will gladly cooperate with 
manufacturers on any technical 
problem incident to the produc- 
tion of items for Defense. 


Willeox & Gibbs is cooperating 
with the United States Govern- 
ment in conserving metals that 
are required for our armed forces. 





U. S. ARMY PHOTO 
and particularly knit underwear for our 
fighting men. 

The extremely essential drawer-facing 
operation on knit underwear as_ pro- 
duced on Willcox & Gibbs Style 992-XX- 
23 Machines is strong, comfortable and 
neat in appearance. The stitching con- 
forms to specifications as required by the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the 


United States Military Services. 





The drawing illustrates the drawer- 
facing operation on knit underwear. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ted part in the righthand end of the dividing cam. 
Much depends on the position of the dividing cam 
and three things are important; first it should be 
level horizontally, second the posts should hold it at 
an imaginary line exactly between the upper and 
lower cylinders, and third, proper clearance should 
be kept between the inner part of the dividing cam 
and the needles. 

Each of the foregoing positions is directly related 
to the other since all three affect the camming out 
of the sliders necessary to unhook them from trans- 
ferred needles. 

It can be readily seen that if the dividing cam 
were not set horizontally level it could not act on 
the sliders coming up and down in the same way. 
Sliders should be cammed out the same distance in 
both cylinders. For the very same reasons the divid- 
ing cam must be located centrally between the upper 
and lower cylinders; if the cam were set too high it 
would cam upper cylinder sliders farther out than 
lower cylinder sliders. 

Now as to distance or clearance between the in- 
ner part of the cam and the needles, this will vary 
according to gauge and kind of needles used. On 4- 
inch 24-gauge machines using a number 403 needle 
and normal counts of yarn, we find that .005-inch 
clearance between the dividing cam and rib needles 
(with fabric) is sufficient. The setting is made and 
checked while the heel is being made. Slightly more 
clearance may do no harm but never use less. We 
are referring to two-feed machines and not Links 
and Links. 

Keep in mind when making this adjustment that 
nothing is gained by excessive camming out of slid- 
ers, but this does invite trouble. Insufficient clear- 
ance between the dividing cam and rib needles will 
cause holes in the instep by stitches rubbing against 
the cam during reciprocation of the cylinder. 

The tester at the factory spends much time fitting 
and checking and testing the dividing cams; they 
are right in every respect when machines leave the 
test line. 

After machines are thoroughly loosened up in the 
mill, some slight changes may be necessary and here 
is where the fixer must be careful. If, for example, 
he should decide to lower the dividing cam he will 
do well to check its position in the heel or toe just 
before the back picker goes into action. See how 
much clearance there is between the upper end of 
the sliders which have been raised by the lifters and 
the underside of the dividing cam. At normal posi- 
tion there is approximately 1/32-inch clearance at 
this point, which is ample. We have seen dividing 
cams lowered far enough to cause damage to sliders 
and in such cases machines gave trouble until cor- 
rections were made. 

Occasionally we find a dividing cam which can- 
not be set in far enough to give the desired clear- 
ance due to limited space in the post holes. In such 
cases make the post holes larger by using a small 
round stone in a hand grinder. Dividing cams can of 
course be broken through accidents such as a bad 
jam-up; fitting a new cam is not difficult but does 
require some careful attention. In removing a broken 
cam do not remove the posts from the section; the 


better plan is to remove the two lower post nuts 
and thus get the cam placed at the same position on 
tne posts as the old cam was, 

Next, get the machine on the heel and set the 
cam for clearance by inserting a feeler gauge of cor- 
rect thickness between the cam and rib needles. Have 
the sections of rib needles equally divided in front 
of the cam when the feeler gauge is inserted and 
move the cam inward flush against the gauge. 

All dividing cams are accurately made and in 
most cases a new cam will fit any machine without 
any attention other than setting it properly. Some- 
times there are slight variations and a new cam may 
move the sliders farther out on the camming out step, 
causing the sliders to bind in the recess provided in 
the dwell cam (204347) at the fully out position. This 
can be checked at the double transfer for both up- 
per and lower cylinder sliders. Should the sliders 
bind or be moved out too far it will be necessary to 
lower the camming out step on the dividing cam by 
polishing or grinding. In doing this work, proceed 
with caution because five-thousandths of an inch 
here may mean the difference between a properly 
fitted cam or a ruined new cam. It is only necessary 
to cam sliders out far enough to assure unhooking 
after the transfers have been made. Excessive cam- 
ming out will cause trouble at the transferring 
points in numerous ways. 

Make sure when fitting up a new dividing cam 
that the surfaces on which the sliders ride while 
transferring are well polished; rough places will 
cause damage to sliders. 

In the Komet instruction book under the heading 
“Notes on Komet Machines”, there is a statement of 
very much interest: “It is rather difficult to describe 
this operation on paper; it can be understood very 
easily by turning the machine slowly through one 
of the transfers.” 

The writer of this series realizes this and has 
attempted to cover this interesting subject as well 
as his limited knowledge and experience permits. 


The Clearing Cam 


The clearing cam (204327) brings the sliders 
down after they have passed the two-feed rib knit- 
ting point. Movement for this cam is supplied by 
stepped cams on the quality drum and transmitted 
to the operating lever (203348) by the usual cable 
method. The clearing cam acts only on slider knit- 
ting butts and its time of movement is governed by 
the position of the stepped cam on the quality drum. 
Its distance of movement in and out is controlled by 
the overall height of the drum cams and the height 
of the steps on either end. 

Its full range of movement is fully out, half-way 
in and fully in, remaining in the latter position at 
all times except when the welt is being made. At this 
time (to make a plain welt) the clearing cam is held 
fully out to permit needles which have been trans- 
ferred up to hold their stitch and stop knitting, 
while knitting continues in the lower cylinder. 

The clearing cam moves half-way out while long 
butt sliders are passing, far enough to clear short 
butts and fully out while short butts are passing in 
front of it. Going into action it moves half-way in 
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EVEN A TANK NEEDS 


[t's a blazing demon in action—but during 
those idle weeks or months when it’s in 
shipment or in storage, its vital nervecenters 
are vulnerable to the attacks of moisture 
and rain, salt air and water, dirt and dust. 

That’s why motors, transmissions, 
generators, carburetors, radio and control 
equipment — and repair parts, too, must 
be carefully and thoroughly wrapped for 
shipment — from production line to 
assembly line, and then to the firing line. 

These are only a few of the pro- 
tection jobs that FIBREEN is ready to 


PROTECTION o Kanda 


do as its part in the nation’s war activity. 
There is no other product — like 


FIBREEN. It is a waterproof, dirtproof, 
reenforced paper with amazing strength 
and durability. It’s used as a wrapping 
material for products of every description, 
size and shape. 

Because of the importance of prop- 
erly protecting the tremendous volume 
of war materials, parts and supplies now 
pouring from America’s industrial plants, 
FIBREEN is being alloted to essential 
wartime uses for the duration. 


If your product comes in the “essential” classifications — if materials and methods of effective pro- 
tection in shipment are a problem — write The Sisalkraft Co. Experienced shipping 


experts are at your service. 
now pack it. We will try to help you. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


Explain what you make — and how you 


FIBREEN is 6 

ply: TWO layers 

of strong krafr, 

reenforced with 
TWO layers of crossed sisai fibers embedded 
in TWO layers of special asphalt — all com- 
bined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is 
pliable and clean — stands an astonishing 
amount of abuse and exposure. Used either 
as a wrapping or lining material. 

Soak it — twist it — try to tear it. 
Only Whef you ger-a.sample in your own 
hands can you realize that a paper can be so 
strong — so tough —and impervious to mots- 
ture. There is no other material like FIBREEN 
In rolls and blankets of many widths. 


A product of The Sisalkraft Co. — manufacturers 
of Sisalkraft, Sial-X, Sisal-Taope and Copser- 
Armored Sisalkroft. 
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while short butt sliders are passing in front and 
fully in while long butts are going down. 

Check the cable adjustments at the half-way po- 
sition in case of trouble, and make sure the inner 
face of the cam will just clear the short butt sliders 
as they pass by in front of the cam. Broken butts 
may become lodged in the clearing cam _ bracket 
(203347) and cause the cable to break or stretch. At 
times nipples will be pulled off the end of the cable. 
Resetting of cable adjustments should be carefully 
done and checked when such things happen. 

Make sure, in case of trouble, that the spring 
(302587) in the pocket (302589) is not broken and 
that the lever (203348) moves freely in the pocket. 
Sometimes we have trouble with cables becoming 
frayed due to several strands being broken at a point 
immediately in front of the ferrule in the post which 
holds it. This is usually caused by carelessness in 
setting the post; it should be set so the cable will 
lead straight to the clearing cam lever out of the 
hole in the ferrule and not rub against the sharp 
edge of the ferrule post hole. Make sure that the 
spring band guide (205106) is set well up so that 
needle latches cannot come in contact with its lower 
end as they pass by. Bent latches will result if the 
guide is set too low. 

The remaining cams in the upper transfer sec- 
tion require little attention other than keeping them 
tightened securely and removing nicks or gaps 
caused by slider butt contact and camming action at 
various raising and lowering points in the races. 

We find that all Komet cams and parts stand up 
exceptionally well. Polishing cams, cleaning foreign 
matter out of the races and proper lubrication at 
regular intervals are three important little jobs 
which pay big dividends. Do these three little jobs 
today—tomorrow is the day you'll wish you had. 

K. O,. METz 


Stiteh Variation on 
Rayon Full-Fashionend 
Hosiery 


Says twist in varn is one of primary causes 


SR ee eee ae 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I noticed the question of ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 7272” 
on page 138 of the November 1941 issue of COTTON. 
He is having a variation in the stitch on the right 
and left sides of the stockings since starting to run 
rayon full-fashioned hosiery. Looking at the section 
from the front of the machine, the left side of the 
stocking has a tight stitch and a better appearance, 
while that on the right is more loose, and he wishes 
to know if anyone can tell him what causes this dif- 
ference in the stitch formation. 

The variation of the stitch of rayon between the 
right and left sides of the stocking is caused by the 
twist in the stocking, If running a rayon with right 
twist, you will notice that one side has a better forma- 
tion of stitch than the other, and if this process is re- 
versed and you start running a left-hand twist rayon, 
you will find the other side has a better formation ot 
stitch than the opposite. 

T+ seems that this will always occur in rayon duc 
to the nature of the fiber, uniess some type of com- 
pensated twist of both right and left is put into the 
yarn. This would tend to cause each side to have the 
same appearance in formation of stitch, but as long 
as a single end twist is used, this contributor will 
probably have this difficulty. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7322 





An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Massachusetts Textile Company, = said to be $32,000. 
Blytheville. Ark., is York City, have been organized with 


Fall River, Mass., has been liquidated B. A. Lynch, 


operates approximately 140 knitting 
machines, manufacturing half-hose. It 
is said that the older equipment will be 
replaced as soon as possible. 

Mobile Knitting Mills Co., Inc., New 





and the machinery sold. The concern reported to be heading a project to capital stock of 100 shares, no par 


manufactured hosiery. 

Interstate Hosiery Mills, Albany, 
Ga., have purchased eight 45-gauge 
full-fashioned knitting machines. 

Headland (Ala.) Hosiery Mills have 
added two 45-gauge full-fashioned 
machines, coming from Archer Ho- 
siery Mills, Columbus, Ga., after being 
rebuilt. 

Goodyear Corporation, High Point, 
N. C., has received a charter to deal in 
hoiery, underwear and knit goods. 


Authorized capitalization is $100,000. 


Principals are Owen Reese, Margaret 
Wooten and H. S. Haworth, of High 
Point. 

Villa Rica (Ga.) Mills, Inc., have 
installed a department for the manu- 
facture of pants and shirts. Outlay is 
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operate a mill in that town for the 
manufacture of nylon hosiery. Ma- 
chinery installation is estimated to cost 
over $200,000. 

Irvac Knitting Mills, Ine., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., plans operation of a mill 
making knit outwear _ specialties. 
Capital is $20,000. 

Continental Hosiery Corp., New 
York City, has been organized with 
capital of $200,000 to operate a knit- 
ting mill making full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 

Aileen Mills Company, siscoe, 
N. €., have installed three Cidega 
knitting looms. 

Burlington Mills Corporation, with 
headquarters in Greensboro, N. C., 
have purchased the MelLaurine Ho- 
siery Mill, Asheboro, N. C. The mill 


value, to operate a mill for the manu- 
facture of woolen knit goods of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Nocturne Corporation, recently or- 
ganized at Rock Hill, S. C., will oper- 
ate a knitting mill for the manufac- 
ture of women’s hosiery. W. A. Dodd 
is president. 

Canadian-American Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the plant of 
the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mill, 
located at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Elliott Knitting Mills, Ine., Cat- 
awba, N. C.. will expand the finishing 
department in a new one-story addi- 
tion totaling about 7,500 square feet. 

Parker Hosiery Mills and Dye 
Works, Inc., Portsmouth, Va., have 
been sold at auction for $49,500 to the 
RFC. 
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No Compromise with Quality ! 


ALERT to the difficulties that the textile industry faces in 
the year ahead, we are ready to help you to master them 
through experience gained in over thirty-five years 


of continuous and satisfactory service. This organization 





possesses the ability to cope with the present emergency. 





Our research technicians will The entire Arkansas organization 
blend their skill,experience and - in field, plant and laboratory - 
equipment in a common effort will be devoted to maintaining 
toward solving those problems’ the high standard of Arkanscs 


created by unusual conditions. products. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER WE ARE DETERMINED TO 
OFFER YOU ONLY THE VERY BEST THAT INDUSTRY, 
RESOURCEFULNESS AND RESEARCH CAN PRODUCE. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Little Nylon to Be Available to Hose Mills—Wéill Go into Para- 
chute Cloth—Rayon Yarn Allotment Increased—Rationing 
of Most Knit Goods in Sight—Ceiling Placed on Nylon 
Hosiery—Union Demands Cost-of-Living Wage Boost—Knit 
Goods for Armed Forces Increase Further 


February 16, 1942 


SHIPMENTS of all types of hosiery in 1941 totaled almost 12 per cent 

larger than during the previous year but involved were some of 
the most important changes in product that the industry has made in 
any year. This involved the stoppage of silk imports and the switch of 
the industry to nylon, rayon and cotton types. Also involved in the 
gains of the year were the tremendous quantities that are being taken 
by the armed forces of the country with these to expand much further 
in the present year due to the greatly enlarged Army and Navy. The 
stoppage of rubber use by several lines is exerting a powerful influence 
in styling as manufacturers attempt to offset this loss by changes in 
construction, underwear mills, for example, using only about half the 
former elastic in tops of.garments. Wool allocation order is having a 
decided effect upon the type of goods being turned out by outerwear 
mills, increasing the amount of cotton, spun rayon and other substi- 


tutes in such garments. 


Full-Fashioned 


December shipments of full-fashion- 
ed silk hosiery showed a decline in 
line with the trend since the stoppage 
of silk use but other full-fashioned 
types showed a corresponding expan- 
Sion including nylons and rayons. The 
report covering that month, prepared 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, gave mill shipments 
that month of only 503,000 dozen pairs 
which was a drop of 81 per cent com- 
pared with the same month a year pre- 
vious. Shipments of all-nylon for that 
month were 439,000 dozen pairs which 
was a slight decrease from the 458,000 
dozen pairs for the same month a year 
previous. Shipments of rayon full-fash- 
ioned for the month totaled 355,000 
dozen pairs and those in cotton were 
$2,000 dozens, there being no compari- 
son for these types a year previous. 
Shipments of women’s. full-fashioned 
for the entire year 1941 totaled 42,- 
656,330 dozens which was 1.4 per cent 
under the total for the previous year. 

Hosiery manufacturers are now con- 
fronted with the need in the coming 
months to find a substitute for nylon 
which has been the backbone of the 
full-fashioned trade since silk was stop- 
ped. The Government has indicated that 
the use of nylon will be restricted in 
the coming months to military fabrics, 
mainly parachutes. In view of this 
manufacturers will probably have to 
use more rayon to offset this loss and 
in this connection there are signs the 
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hard twist rayon yarns about which 
there has been considerable discussion 
in the trade for months will come into 
more prominence. With nylon and silk 
out of the question for most manufac- 
turers and with chance of obtaining 
fine count cotton yarns not bright due 
to the heavy military demands for such 
yarns, it is likely that the hard twist 
rayon yarns will develop into the ma- 
jor source of supply for full-fashioned 
goods. In this connection there are re- 
ports that full-fashioned goods made 
of such yarns are meeting with good 
consumer reception. 


Half-Hose 


Shipments of half-hose in 1941 were 
23 per cent larger than during the pre- 
vious year, according to a report of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. There was a decline in 
shipments of all-silk goods but other 
branches of the business registered 
gains for the period with the largest 
percentages increase occurring in wool 
half-hose and this was in part due to 
the large amount of such goods taken 
by the armed forces. This demand was 
expanded greatly due to the enlarged 
Army in the present year with indica- 
tions numerous plants will shortly be 
working exclusively on goods for the 
Army or the Navy. 

The last year was also a good period 
for the sale of men’s slacks or the 
short type sock but with the stoppage 
of the use of elastic the chances are 
this type goods will contract in 1942 


because manufacturers do not see just 
how they can be sold widely with no 
rubber to put in the tops. Shipments 
of slacks during the year were up 
Slightly more than 35 per cent which 
was a larger increase than occurred 
in the half-hose trade as a whole. 


Seamless 


This section of the market has been 
affected somewhat the same as the 
full-fashioned end of the business by 
the stoppage of silk use so that ship- 
ments for the year showed a decline 
in those for silk with gains in other 
types of seamless. Shipments for the 
year were almost 7 per cent larger 
than during the previous year but a 
feature of this was the outstanding 
gain achieved in shipments of the cam- 
pus hose, which jumped 7S per cent 
compared with the previous year. Gains 
registered in other sections were 4.2 
per cent for full-length goods, a drop 
of 20.4 per cent in silk, a gain of more 
than 29 per cent for rayon, a gain of 
8.7 per cent for cotten while the ex- 
pansion in wool seamless shipments 
was 9.2 per cent. 


Underwear 


War is bringing changes in the un 
derwear business. This industry in 194] 
produced the largest volume of goods 
in its history but this mark is sure to 
be broken in 1942 and 19438 under the 
urge to turn out enough goods for the 
armed forces and for the civilian trade. 
Manufacturers have to make important 
changes that will cover the new sit- 
uation under war conditions. One of 
these alone is so important as to call 
for major adjustments and that is the 
wool conservation order of the Govern- 
ment. It is expected that all the do- 
mestic clip will be taken for the arm- 
ed forces so that mills have been ask- 
ed to curtail operations as much as 
50 per cent in the first quarter of this 
year compared with the first six 
months of 1941 average consumption 
for a quarter. 

In another direction manufacturing 
will have to curtail style and variety 
of garments for the civilian trade and 
as President Roy A. Cheney, head of 
the Underwear Institute, has declared, 
it is probable that in the next two 
years the type of underwear in the 
United States will go back about fifty 
years when warmth and not style was 
wanted. Under this condition he ex- 
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THANKS TO INCREASED DEMAND 


Paradoxical? Yes, but true. Torrington Needle Bearings 


are available for prompt delivery on your priority orders now 


because the demand for them has been increasing so 
steadily. Again and again, during the eight years since 
the Needle Bearing was introduced, we have had to ex- 
pand our facilities to meet this mounting demand—until 
today further expansion is a comparatively simple matter. 
But why this increasing demand? The reasons lie in the 
bearing’s unique combination of advantages...low cost, 
small size, high capacity, ease of installation, efficient lu- 
brication. These advantages 
are so easily demonstrable, 
TORRINGTON, 
so obvious, that they have 
led to thousands of applica- New York 
Chicago 


Boston 


tions for the Needle Bearing Los Angeles 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1866 
CONNEC TICOT, 8. Bb. A. 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


in virtually every branch of industry. In fact, this bearing’s 
potentialities are so evident that we have been able to an. 
ticipate and prepare for increasing demand with a planned 
program of expansion. As a result our facilities are keyed 
to the requirements of Victory—and Torrington Needle 
Bearings can be supplied promptly for all essential needs. 

Textile machinery manufacturers working on priority 
orders can help guard against future production delays} 
by incorporating the Needle Bearing in their designs now. 
Torrington engineers will be glad to work with equipment| 
manufacturers in adapting] 
the bearing’s advantages to 
specific problems. For more 
detailed information, write 
for Catalog No. 115. 
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London, England 


Detroit Cleveland 
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pects that demand for the heavy types 
of underwear will expand rapidly such 
as the fleece lined numbers. Men will 
want garments that are warm and that 
will wear under the new situation in 
the United States. If true, and most 
agree with the prediction, then manu 
facturers that continue to make goods 
for the civilian trade should pay less 
attention to style and more to utility 
in the present year and, if the war 
lasts, into 1945. December production 
in the knit cotton and wool end of the 
industry dropped slightly compared 
with the preceding month, showing 2,- 
096,000 dozen compared with 2,117,000 
but compared with December, 1940 pro- 
duction in 1941 was up 42 per cent. 


Nylon Shipment for 
Civilian Use Cut 

Shipments of nylon yarn for com 
mercial use must be reduced drastical- 
ly because of demand for military pur 
poses, according to an announcement 
made by the du Pont company, which 
also stated that until further notice, 
the yarn will be offered for civilian 
use only on a spot basis if and when 
it is available. ‘““The nylon division of 
the company will endeavor through its 
district offices to keep commercial man- 
ufacturers advised of the supply sit- 
uation.’”’ Hosiery manufacturers under 
stood without confirmation that they 
might receive their last yarn shipments 
from du Pont in the shipping period 
ending February 27. Such a_suspen- 
sion would be in line with a recent 
statement of the War Production Board 
that an amount of nylon equal to all 
last year’s output would have to be 
diverted to military needs. 

Vastly increasing demand for nylon 
for military uses is the major develop 
ment forcing these steps which is also 
accompanied by a conversion of part 
of the production of regular rayon yarn 
to extra fine and high tenacity varns 
which military representatives have 
said were urgently required. Pro- 
ducers of rayon yarns were reported to 
have objected strenuously to the nylon- 
rayon distribution plans inasmuch as 
they would be required to make con- 
siderably more yarn of the acetate and 
viscose types available to the hosiery 
industry and cut by similar amounts 
their sales to regular customers. 

The elimination of nylon for civilian 
use also is causing hosiery manufac. 


turers to revise their plans for use of 


nylon already on hand. Stoekings 
made completely of nylon are already 
becoming more scarce and are expected 
to pass out of the picture completely. 
Part nylon-part rayon stockings are ex- 
pected to become the vogue for a while, 
at least until the supply of nylon in 
the hands of such manufacturers is 
exhausted. 
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Opposed Immediate 
Nylon Withdrawal 


Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu 
facturers, expressed the hope that the 
hew adhnouncelment Ol prospective 
Goverhment needs of nylon yvarn would 
not mean an immediate withdrawal 
of all such yarns from use by the 
hosiery industry. “Assuming that the 
Army and Navy will ultimately re- 
quire all nylon available, it is conceiv- 
able that their ability to convert it in- 
to immediate products may be gradual 
and expanding, dependent upon their 
involving the specifications for such 
products and their readiness to use 
them.” President Constantine felt that 
if such were the case it would be 
possible to reduce the supplies of 
nylon to the hosiery industry gradually. 
This would avoid, he emphasized, the 
serious dislocation of the hosiery in 
dustry operations. 

He quoted the latest figures on wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery production 
covering 1941 showing that about 75 
per cent was of silk or part-silk, 20 
per cent of nylon or part-nylon, with 
the balance made up of rayon and cot 
ton which entered the picture only 
during the last four or five months. 
This further emphasized what the loss 
of silk eventually meant and also hint- 
ed what the loss of nylon would mean. 
Stocks of nylon hosiery with manufac 
turers are not generally believed to be 
large although in certain sections of 
the retail business they may be of fair 
size in view of the fact such buyers 
for months have been trying to get as 
much nylon hosiery as possible to make 
up for the loss of silk. The last re- 
port on nylon hosiery stocks with 
manufacturers was early last fall when 
the figure was 580.000 dozens of full 
nvions and 221,000 dozens of part-ny 
lons, 


DuPont Ends Sale of 
Certain Weaving Deniers 


Early in February the nylon division 
of duPont announced discontinuance of 
a group of deniers of nylon yarn 
which ineludes all those in the group 
of “high tenacity” yarns. The deniers 
which the company is eliminating and 
that fit into non-hosiery use are 357 
56, 65, 74, 93, 111, 181, 167 and 
195-denier. These are the entire range 
of deniers put in the “high tenacity” 
class when the present price list was 
established in October 1940. ‘The high 
tenacity varns are described as hav 
ing a higher strength and likewise a 
somewhat lower elongation than the 
hosiery varns. In some quarters of the 
market it was felt that the elimina- 
tion of these “high tenacity” yarns 


meant the disappearance from the mar 
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Xo Exemption from 
Rubber Order Seen 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manutacturers after making a surveys 
in Washington reported that no ex 
einption from the rubber order can be 
expected by manufacturers of half 
} 


hose, infants’ hose and anklets. despite 


the consumption 
lines in 1941. Because of the denial of 


f 1IS2 tons by these 


rubber to hosiery men as to many\ 
other industries, the association com 
mented that in the case of half-hose 

may be necessary for manufacturers to 
train learners in transfer top knitting 
in an amount which will exceed the 


per cent allowable under the wage and 


hour law. It was said in this con 
nection that Merle D. Vincent, director 
of the hearings branch of the W: 
Hour Division, had informed the as 
sociation, he was prepared to approve 
the employment of the necessary num 
ber of such learners on a showing of 
fact. The break-down of the poundage 
of rubberized yarn used by the ho 
Siery industry last vear was as fol 
lows: covered latex, 766,S7TS pounds: 
uncovered latex, 3,S5S pounds: and 
covered cut rubber. 313.04] pounds 
Tabulation of reports from 210 ho 
sier\ mills show that in 1941 the in 
dustry had used 1,083,756 pounds of 
rubberized yarn which would amount 


in short tons to approximately 182 tons 


Larger Rayon Allotment 
for Hosiery Coneerns 

War Production Board on Febru 
ary 4 sent the following order to ray 
on producers: “For the month of 
March only you are ordered to set aside 
the output of 12 per cent of your 
viscose and cuprammonium = spinning 
spindles and 6 per cent of your acetate 
spinning spindles after defense use 
instead of the present 9 per cent and 
9 per cent figures under order M-37-A, 
and this order is being = formally 
amended accordingly. This change is 
ordered in order to make possible 2 
replacement of one pound of equivalent 
100-denier rayon for each pound of 
eligible raw silk poundage instead of 
the three-quarters pound of rayon to 
one pound of silk.” 


the 


The hosiery industry welcomed 
increase in the allotment of rayon 
yarns and noted that the new figure 
was for March only so that there was 
optimism that this figure might be in 
ereased later on. In this connection 
one manufacturer estimated that the 
increase in the ravon percentage 


would hardly make up for the ent 


























nylon 


Yarns for the industry. 


For the hosiery buyer the new order 


hosiery 


held out relief for continued supplies 
of full-fashioned hosiery in the face of 
Silk and the threat of 
the complete elimination of nylon. The 
distribution of the 
tion of 


elimination of 
increased alloca- 


rayon yarn was on the same 
basis as the former allocation. it was 
War Production 


industry, 


made clear by the 
The 


and those 


Board. silk 
weavers, 


“undue hardship cases” 


hosiery 
classified as 
share the in- 
allocation in the 


mills 


creased Same per- 
centages as 


order. 


they did in the original 
According to the clarification, a 
total of 12 per cent of the viscose and 
cuprammonium rayon spindles calcu- 
lated after deducting for those engaged 
on war work is set aside and 6 per 
cent of the spindles engaged in pro- 
ducing acetate rayon. 

This compares with a previous total 
allocation of 9 per cent of viscose and 
cuprammonium and 5 per cent of 
acetate spindles. Of the total of 12 


per cent of viscose and cuprammonium 


spindles, SS per cent is intended for 
full-fashioned and seamless’ mills 
formerly using silk, 5 per cent for 


former silk weavers and 10 per cent 
for users falling in the “undue hard- 


ship” group. Of the total of 6 per 
cent of acetate rayon which is re 


served, SO per cent goes to former silk 
weavers, 10 per cent to “undue hard- 
ship” cases, and 10 per cent to the 
hosiery industry. 


OPA Amends Nylon 
Hose Price Ceilings 


After a long investigation by the 
Office of Price Administration of the 
women’s nylon hosiery price situation, 
a ceiling wiping out recent substantial 
increases in wholesale prices was issued 
February 4 by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, who _ said _ retail 
prices were already as high as they 
can be permitted to go. Schedule 
NO. 95, effective as of that date pro 
hibits the sale of nylon stockings by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ job- 
bers at prices above the highest prices 
charged during the period October 1 
to October 15, 1941. Sales at retail 
are specifically exempted. “Infla- 
tionary price increases and profiteer- 
ing in nylon hosiery have appeared in 
market in recent weeks,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “These advances 
which are not warranted by any sub- 
stantial rises in cost of manufacture 
or distribution inevitably would spread 
to the retail level if allowed to stand.” 
He said the maximum price schedule 
brought prices back to where they were 
before the recent speculative  in- 
creases occurred. 


wholesale 


Dollars per dozen maximum prices 
that manufacturers may charge for 
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their regular trade. 


domestic wool clip. 





FORECAST 
COTTON’S market 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1942 


IT IS PROBABLE that by the latter part of this year almost two-thirds 
of the total production of manufactured goods in the United States 
will be war goods and only one-third for civilians. In other words, with 
employment at record figures and with wages at a high level, there will 
reduction in the volume of civilian goods in this country. 
This means aside from price control in the form of O. P. A. ceilings for 
most civilian goods, rationing of goods for consumers so that the small 
total will be allocated among the population in the fairest manner, 

It is definite that this war will make all sections of the economy sac- 
rifice some of their former gains or at least cuuse them to stop taking 
the offensive. seeking further gains at the expensive of another part 
of the system of the nation. This specifically means profits will be 
smaller for management, that labor will not continue to ask more and 
that the farmer will be satisfied to hold prices down to about the cur- 


for the textile manufacturer under such con- 
ditions? It is not good, and in general the problems of the smaller units 
will be comparatively greater than those of the larger concerns. Total 
production capacity of the industry will be utilized but not necessarily 
for textiles so that some plants now making goods for the regular trade 
will shortly have to turn to making war goods under orders of the War 
Production Board and those plants continuing to make textiles will be 
making a much larger percentage for the armed forces and less for 


Lines of textiles made for the civilian trade, and after all the nation 
must be suitably clothed to keep up morale, will tend to become stand- 
urdized with less emphasis on style and more on utility. There will be 
fewer colors in the lists and fewer different constructions in fabrics. 
In woo! goods it is definite that substitutes such as spun rayon and 
cotton will piece out wool which in part now will be re-used or re- 
processed wool in view of the fact the Army will be taking all the 


Demands upon cotton and rayon will be at a record level. With 
wool imports held duwn by the shipping situation and silk out of the 
imarket, demands on the two remaining fibers must be heavy. Manu- 
facturers will have to take an allocation of each based on their rela- 
tive importance to the war effort. Under such conditions all may only 
hope that the war effort will be such that an early end to the conflict, 
by a United Nations victory, will be possible. 


correspondent) 








women’s nylon stockings were set by 
OPA in an amendment issued on Feb- 
ruary 10. A ceiling over prices at 
the wholesale level also was establish- 
ed by a provision forbidding whole 
salers and jobbers from adding more 
than 10 per cent to the manufacturer’s 
maximums. Retail sales of nylon 
were excluded also in the amendment 
to the order and in this connection 
Mr. Henderson said that retail prices 
of nylon are as high as they should 
go. 


Durham Sees Hosiery 
Plants for War Use 


Taylor R. Durham, executive secre- 


tary of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
fucturers’ Association, reported that 
the War Production Board approved 


in principle a suggestion he made that 
full-fashioned hosiery plants left idle 


by future scarcity of yarns be con- 
sidered as prospective assembly 
plants for military precision instru- 


ments. Machinery in the knitting mills 
and particularly the hosiery mills, he 
said cannot be converted to the manu- 
facture of military supplies but em- 
ployees engaged in the delicate work 
of producing full-fashioned and seam- 


hosiery for could be 
quickly trained to do an efficient job 
of assembling precision instruments, 
gas masks, and numerous other sup- 
plies needed in the war effort. 

Mr. Durham said this policy would 
the war production program, 
help relieve distress in communities 
and knitting mills, eliminate the prob- 
able necessity that many marginal 
knitting mills will be put out of busi- 
ness completely, and provide a some 
what larger supply of knitting yarns 
for that part of the hosiery industry 
into which full-fashioned and seam- 
less hosiery production would be con- 
centrated. Rubber curtailment he 
said will compel numerous manufac- 
turers to cease operation of knitting 
machines making hosiery with elastic 


less women 


assist 


tops. This specialized equipment, he 

said, cannot be converted to other 

classes of hosiery. 

F. F. Mills Reject 

Union Wage Demand 
Confronted with a refusal on the 

part of employers for a 15 cent an 


hour wage increase, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers has 
invoked the Wage Tribunal Clause of 
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BRINTON 


As Always —first to produce 
important. invaluable innovations 
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You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE. 


Ph iladelyh La, Pg. 
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Indeed, they are! Take any fibre, or any mixture 
of fibres—combine with DuraBeau Finishes— and 
the fabric gains lavish beauty in perfect harmony 
with both the needs of the fibre and the demands 


of the market. 


And, where the vital question is “How will it 
wear?’ —DuraBeau assures wear-ability that with- 


stands most critical appraisal. 


This is extra value that SELLS! Use it in selling. By 
transfers, labels, inserts on packages, in all sales 


promotion, it pays to say the product is... 





Reg. U.S. A. and Canade 


Dunn ens 


FINISHED 


for lasting beauty, 
added wear 














SCHOLLER BROS., INC. © Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
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the agreement between the union and 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. Union de- 
mands for a wage increase were claim- 
ed on the basis of increase in the cost 
of living from September 1 until the 
present, the anticipated rise in the cost 
of living between now and March 15, 
as well as the loss of earnings of ho- 
siery workers as a result of the use of 
synthetic yarn substitutes for silk. 
(Under the terms of the agreement if 
negotiations for a change in wages 
cannot be successfully concluded, the 
matter is then submitted to arbitra- 
tion by a wage tribunal composed of 
three persons, one, a representative of 
the union, the other a representative 
of the association, and a third chosen 
by the first two. In the event that the 
union and the association cannot agree 
upon a third person then the impartial 
chairman for the industry, William 
Simkin, is empowered to designate 
him after consultation with the union 
and the association. The conference 
was held in Philadelphia, February 3, 
and a week previous to that a similar 
session was held between the union 
and the Keystone Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association in Reading, Pa. 
The employers association in Philadel- 
phia based its rejection on the prospect 
that shortages of yarn made the future 
of the industry so uncertain as to 
preclude any wage increase at this 
time, 


Cheney Explains 
Underwear Service 
in War Time 

The underwear and allied products 
manufacturing industry faces’ the 
greatest crisis in our history, accord- 
ing to Roy A. Cheney, president of the 
Underwear Institute. He foresees 
changes, some mild but more drastic, 
in the style and design of our mer 
chandise and definite changes in our 
‘aw materials and our methods of 
distribution. ‘‘We will go back to al- 
most a frontier economy and the pro- 
ducts of our industry which will be in 
demand increasingly in 1942 and 1943 
will be those which found favor and 
were needed 40 or 50 years ago. I 
look definitely for a change back to 
increasingly heavier types of under- 
wear. The old coarse machines will 
be dusted off and put into production 
and every factor present and in the 
making points definitely to the resur- 
rection of the old heavy fleece lined 
garments for men, women and echil- 
dren. Our garments in the future will 
be made less and less for style and 
more and more for utility, primarily 
warmth and next service, he said. 

“Costly so-called helps and services 
which have grown up in the quest for 
business for the past twenty years will 
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necessarily be eliminated. The first 
impact of this need has already been 
felt by the retail trade which is cut- 
ting down on return, approvals and 
various unnecessary free _ services. 
distributors, sooner or later, will be 
compelled by the economics of the 
situation or perhaps by governmental 
command to place their orders well in 
advance so that the mills may plan 
and the Government may plan on the 
allocation and movement of raw 
materials and finished merchandise 
over a six or eight month period.” He 
concluded that the 1942 and 19438 
period will be one in which produc- 
tion will be on an all out war basis 
with civilian needs coming second and 
greatly curtailed. 


Asks Hose Packing Cut 

Standardized simplifications of the 
packaging of men’s, boys’, women’s and 
children’s hosiery, aim to save yearly 
7,000,000 pounds of boxboard and 
paper, was outlined in a request sent 
out by the War Production Board, 
textile branch. The recommendations 
based on vyoluntary compliance have 
been approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office as not eonstituting a 
violation of the anti-trust laws and 
are expected to be used aS a general 
pattern for the conservation in the 
packaging of men’s furnishings, under- 
wear and other merchandise. 

The packaging of women’s nylon ho- 
siery, full-fashioned and seamless, is 
not disturbed, continuing at one-quar- 
ter dozen to a box but for wom- 
en’s hosiery of silk, rayon and rayon 
and silk it is recommended that in 
sizes 8-14 to 10-1-2 all constructions 
be packed half a dozen in a box 
instead of the one-quarter of a dozen 
packaging system. Sizes of this type 
of hosiery under 8-1-2 and over 10-1-2 
remain at one-quarter of a dozen to a 
box. Plain and faney styles of men’s 
and boys’ hosiery wholesaling up to 
$1.25 a dozen are to be packed one 
dozen in a bundle with the proviso that 
white and light colors may be wrap- 
ped in paper with chipboard stiffeners. 
All types of anklets and misses’ and 
children’s full length stockings whole- 
saling up to $1.25 are to be bundled in 
one dozen lots. 


Minimum Wage Level 
Set at 40 Cents 


Secretary of Labor ruled on Febru- 
ary 10 that employees engaged in the 
knitted and men’s woven underwear 
and commercial knitting industry, for 
the purposes of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, shall be paid a 
minimum of 40 cents an hour or 
$16.00 a week of 40 hours, arrived at 
whether on a time or piece work basis. 
The order is to be effective for all 





contracts subject to the Public Con 
tracts Act, bids for which are solicited 
or negotiations otherwise begun on and 
after March 3, 1942. The order follows 
hearings and is another case of bring- 
ing the minimum wage of a particular 
industry in line with wage rates set 
up by the wage and hour division, De- 
partment of Labor. 


Most Hosiery Items Going. 
Under Strict Allotments 
Searcely any item of knit goods is 
now entirely free of rationing restric- 
tions, so great have been the raw 
material and yarn requirements for 
the armed forces. As far as can be 
foreseen this situation is going to be 
aggravated rather than eased in the 
coming months. First it was women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery following the ban 
on silk imports, then men’s hosiery that 
gave a portion of their rayon and cot- 
ton yarns to knitters of women’s full 
fashioned goods. Next affected was 
women’s rayon underwear which was 
also affected by a diversion of yarn to 


the women’s hosiery field. Lately 


men’s underwear mills have felt a 
shortage of both cotton and wool and 
sweater manufacturers are now feel- 
ing the pinch of the wool searcity. 
Makers of swim trunks have also been 
hard hit by the new season’s scarcity 
of rubber. Manufacturers admit there 
will be no actual shortage before the 
end of March so far as the consumer is 
coneerned but fear the growing short- 
age of rayon and cotton yarn will be 
felt at the counters around Easter. 


Austin H. Carr Death 
Loss to Hose Industry 

The hosiery industry was shocked 
early this month to learn of the sudden 
death of Austin H. Carr, president of 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., 
in the New York offices of the com- 
pany. In his 48th year, Mr. Carr had 
appeared to be in the best of health 
earlier that day. Earl Constantine, 
president of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers said, “The 
character, personality and performance 
of Mr. Carr commanded for him an 
industry-wide respect and affection. 
He was the first chairman of our 
board of directors under the reorgan- 
ization which went into effect in 
April 1938. He served ably in this 
capacity for two years and will be 
missed by a host of friends through- 
out the industry.” Elected president 
of the Durham corporation in October 
1930 as successor to D. P. Carey who 
bad resigned to head Belding-Heming- 
way Co., Mr. Carr had _ previously 
served the firm as vice-president and 
treasurer for eight years. In New 
York, C. MeD. Carr, a brother, is vice 
president of American Enka _ Corp. 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY twin-unm system 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 
1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4 


. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 


5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 










These five and ten more 
odvantages described in Ries a 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY — ETE at elt ie 
Skein Reeling Machines. < pf OO 8 ei hy SS 
Write for it. 


© YJ " E R F D E L iT bf ‘ oe ro " is . 
MACHINES ’ 


Braiders 
Backwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 


5-Color Yarn Selector 

& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Resche!l Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 


Special Machines 
designed ond built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


w CUU ULL been 


MERROW es eororates 


a 0 6 rat oY ae | 4 


Established 
3 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

~200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detatle and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. & A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER 9. Bex 721 R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Bex 805 
‘SPARTANBURG, s. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
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SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER «+ H. L. SIEVER. CHARLOTTE. N. ¢ 
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R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. + W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG. S. C 


JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 


New England Representatives 
A.M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





O.P.A. Issues New Rules for Sales Cotton Yarn, Fixing Ceilings for 
Mercerized Counts and for Export—Larger Allotment Rayon 
for Hosiery Industry Offsetting Nylon's Loss—Government 
Wool Conservation Schedule Means More Outerwear Sub- 


stituting 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1942 


ELIMINATION of silk from raw materials available to hosiery manu- 

facturers and plans for the conservation of wool under Govern- 
ment supervision, have made more acute problems of the knit goods 
manufacturer in connection with his obtaining anything approaching 
adequate supplies of yarn of almost any type. This action necessarily 
makes the situation in cotton and rayon yarns that much tighter so 
even with larger allocations of rayon filament yarns to the knitting 
trades they are not going to have enough. It will mean curtailment of 
many civilian styles that have been a feature of the markets for many 
years. Tightness of cotton yarns has been brought about in part by the 
large amounts of such counts that are being consumed by Army and 
Navy contracts. Rayon deliveries are tight because of larger domestic 
demand plus rules making it mandatory for domestic producers to ex- 
port a certain amount to our Latin American neighbors whose normal 
sources of supply are cut off by the war. 


Cotton Yarns 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for buyers to obtain sales cotton varns 
for civilian use; commission houses 
here report that unless they are able to 
supply the spinner with a priority num- 
ber along with the order that the in- 
quiry is refused. At the same time dis- 
tributors find that demand for cotton 
yarns for use in the manufacture of 
zoods for the armed forces has expand- 
ed sharply in the last few weeks so that 
in the case of many combed yarn pro- 
ducers about three-quarters of their 
present output is going into military 
goods of some type while only about 
one-quarter of current shipments is go- 
ing into civilian merchandise. In the 
case of carded yarns the percentage 
that is now going into the civilian end 
of the market is considerably larger 
than in combed but here too the trend 
is definitely in the direction of smaller 
allotment to firms not having high 
priority ratings for their orders. 

In the last month important amend- 
ments to the sales yarn ceilings have 
been announced, applying to both card- 
ed and combed and in addition there 
has been for the first time a ceiling 
imposed on mercerized yarns. Another 
new development in the month was the 
imposition of a ceiling level on cot- 
ton yarns exported out of the coun- 
try which is having the immediate ef- 
fect of eliminating bootlegging of such 
counts which had been a noticeable de- 
velopment in the last six months. The 
civilian trade feels that the export ceil- 
ing will have the tendency of cutting 
down somewhat the volume of yarns 
leaving the country in view of the fact 
that former extremely high prices are 
no longer possible. In the latter 
months of 1941 reports were frequent 
that export sales of combed and mer- 
cerized yarns had been closed at prices 
20 or 30 cents above the domestic ceil- 
ing for such a size. In this connection 
spinners report that export inquiry 
is very heavy at present. 
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The domestic price schedule just 
issued covering mercerized yarns has 
been termed, “satisfactory” by proces- 
sors. Previously these yarns had been 
sold on a ceiling basis which was 
self-imposed by these firms and the 
OPA list which was issued early in 
February outlined ceiling prices several 
cents higher than the former basis. 
As an example the former margin for 
mercerized 50s two-ply was 1 cents a 
pound compared with 20 cents in the 
OPA mercerized ceiling list. The only 
sizes in which the margin was reduc- 
ed were the finest where the cut was 
about 4 cents a pound. In general 
carded yarn producers and distributors 
are well satisfied with the present 
ceilings on their product and the latest 
amendment to the combed yarn ceiling 
has eliminated a majority of the un- 
certainties in this. Practically all sel- 
lers are satisfied with the bringing of 
all types of yarns for export under 
OPA rules, even though this will mean 
in some eases smaller margins of 
profit. 


Silk 


The entire raw silk supply in the 
country was taken over by the War 
Production Board through an _ order 
issued February 9. This amendment to 
the silk order stated that: (1) No sale 
of raw silk may hereafter be made ex- 
cept to and by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation. (2) Until February 23 
silk previously purchased may still be 
be delivered to parachute manufactur- 
ers, if available. After February 22 
all deliveries must be made to the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation which in 
turn will make available whatever 
quantity of raw silk is required by a 
parachute manufacturing plant to com- 
plete an order. (3) After March 1 
no silk may be used in the manufac- 
ture of parachutes until the grade and 
type has been approved by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. 








Rayon 


The allotment of rayon yarns for the 
hosiery industry was increased Feb- 
ruary 4 in an order of the War Pro- 
duction Board, making the new figure 
12 per cent of the viscose and cupram- 


monium output comparing with the 
former figure of 9 per cent. It was 


made clear that this allotment applied 
to March only and hosiery manufactur- 
ers were hoping that this meant a still 
larger percentage might be possible for 
the following month. The new figure 
represents one pound of equivalent 100- 
denier rayon yarn against one pound of 
silk, comparing with the former three- 
quarters of a pound of rayon to a 
pound of silk. Rayon yarns take up 
a larger poundage per dozen than the 
silk and still more compared _ with 
nylon yarns. But hosiery manufactur- 
ers say that this substantial increase 
in the rayon yarn allotment could hard- 
ly make up for the sharp reduction in 
nylon yarn which is considered just 
about eliminated so far as_ civilian 
goods of all types are concerned. 

Hosiery manufacturers pointed out 
that it should be recalled they also 
were using nylon during the first half 
of 1941 and that the new order fail- 
ed to provide poundage to replace that 
so that with the armed forces now 
requiring about all of the nylon pro- 
duced, they declared the hosiery trade 
would face a shortage of raw material 
even if these plants obtained suffici- 
ent rayon poundage to replace the silk 
used last year. Rayon producers as- 
serted in this connection that hosiery 
manufacturers were not the only ones 
to be forced to reduce their normal op- 
erations but that weavers and under 
wear cloth knitters had been called up- 
on to make changes in their operating 
schedules. 


Worsted Yarns 


Manufacturers of outerwear are en- 
deavoring to adjust their affairs to the 
new Government wool conservation 
rules which make it possible for most 
plants to run during this quarter at 
half the rate of the same period a year 
ago. In view of this wide spread stu- 
dies are being made for the substitu- 
tion of other fibers for wool, with spun 
rayon and cotton being in the _ fore- 
ground of these. But even when knit- 
ters decide what substitute to use they 
find it very difficult to obtain nearby 
deliveries especially in rayon. Makers 
of men’s sweaters believe that the wool 
conservation order will accelerate the 
manufacture of coats and jackets made 
from other than knitted material al- 
though it is recognized that supplies 
even of such goods are going to be tight 
in the coming months for the civilian 
trade. With OPA ceilings imposed on 
wool, tops and yarns’. there has been 
practically no change in prices of the 
latter during recent weeks with most 
sellers nominally holding their price 
lists at the level of last December. 
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CTION OF OUR CLIENTS... 


FOR THE PROTE 
oe Contificd Weg Rey 


the United States Testing Comp4 
the textile industry. 


For 62 years, 
tory for Certified Weights for 
of our Official Certified 


impartial labora 
And for years: the standard green color 
on Weight Repor® for wool and worsted yarns has been recognized an 
) accepted by the entire feld. k * * *% Recently, two mills requested 
‘nformation on green test certificates which, because of their simi- 
larity in color and printing, were erroneously thought to be ours: To 
avoid such confusion in the future, our Official Reports for wool and 
worsted yara will be changed And 
although the color will be new, the reports will con- 
tain the same accurate, complete, impartial informa- 
tion you have always received from this laboratory: 
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FOR 
CONING : 
CONDITIONING 
RAYON , 

USE 


ARTCO SILK OIL | 


Pe 
netrates the filament of the 
whil itti nage 
e knitting or weaving. Prevent 
nts 


Write for particulars. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker 
aoe cal Chemical Company Divisi 
-38-40 N. BROAD STREET - 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





t ; ada 





Established 1883 














| PROCTOR 
& SCHWARTZ. inc - PHILADELPHIA 
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NEED MORE MACHINES? 


FIRST GET THE MOST 
OUT OF THOSE YOU 
HAVE! 


Keep a watchful eye for slipping belts; 
where you find them—replace them 
with Rhoads Tannate Watershed Leath- 
er Belts! See how much present ma- 
chines really can do--how production 
schedules take a turn upward. 





Tannate maintains maximum speeds even at peak 
loads . . . Grips tightly—delivers more power— 
keeps machines running smoothly with fewer 
shut-downs for drive maintenance. 





Tannate’s great strength (14 to % stronger than 
most first-quality oak belting) assures long belt 
life and low yearly belt costs, too. 


Ask about Tannate. Better still—TRY IT! You’ll 
soon know why many leading mills standardize 
on Tannate! 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA, PA, 


| NEW YORK e CHICAGO © ATLANTA «- CLEVELAND 


STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


RHOADS a. 





WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 
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A FENCE THAT SAYS “KEEP OUT" 
AND MEANS WHAT IT SAYS 


———— ~~ ee 


IRON 
Stew Wins 
ee Nced 








Don’t take chance—you need Stewart protection NOW. Catalog 
I-41 shows typical installations and covers constructional details. 
Send for your copy today. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


924 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 








CORAGERRREERADOPRLADRGRAERS SR AULERTRELEUERTEERODER AGREED SAT 


LAWLOR 





SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 


Solve Floor 
Maintenance 
Problems 


These modern, 
motor-driven ma- 
chines are saving 
time, labor and 
money for mills 
every where. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 


Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes 
are easily re- 
placed with soft 
polishing brushes 
for waxing and 
shining floors. 

12 models of 
Scrubbers—a size 
for every job. Also 
Mop Tanks and 
Mop Wringers. 








Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


Ss. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. 


PUQUDARTEALERGLEREELERETTERETREER EDEL TEER eae 
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FOR VICTORY 





UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


ON SALE AT YOUR POST OFFICE OR BANK 





We are 100 per cent behind this most impor- 
tant National effort. Every Bond and Stamp 


all of us buy is another step to Victory. 


qa 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. C. 














Providence, R. |. Atianta, Ga. 
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The urtTye things 
that make a 


BIG difference 


in textile 


production 


UJ Bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools 

are the little things that make the 
big ones run more smoothly—give faster 
and better quality production. 


Made to your specifications from the 
best of materials, all US products carry 
our trademark which is your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Ask for samples of US products 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


: 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 







CU 
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DARY RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


; B. G@. DARBY, Treasurer 
: JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 








HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. O. 


OHN E 
' : H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 516, SPARTANBURG, Fs. C. 


< 











DARNELL 


CASTERS 






HEEP Ey 
i qolling 





20 years without 


a drink— 








“First bought bee bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUT 


Wayne 



































OILLESS 
BEARING 


Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 








DARNELL CORP. LTD., conc seacn, cacir. 


36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO e¢ 60 WALKER ST.. NEW YORK 


















































WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


1 oe oe a OR) Be ae 


BARKLEY 


The ‘Production Drive’ 


World's Most Efficient 
Short Center Drive 
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American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 
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: C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
vo bale MPs) oy bsKe b(n Ores 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 





MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, lease melee F.\ 








RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 











SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 





oon ‘ QUARTER OF 
Method of genes: Bove gre ggg No. 1,887,510 A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 
Tite « * & 
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Step by Step, theyre 
MADE BETTER / 


























Cutting closed type Aprons to 
the specified width—on our pre- : 
cision machines operated by in- 
telligent and skilled craftsmen 


DT) 


eeaeienaeenall 








dust a few cents worth removes — 
| the starch from hundreds of yards : 
Open Type and Closed Type of cotton and mixed cotton fabrics 


LEATHER APRONS 
for All Long Draft Systems 

















Desize with 


_ e finest 

These aprons ars mae inet yo long 

k-tanned or chrome we rm precision- 

bar «ave Made on modern, mort 
life. Tucy S m built acco 


. ’ ‘ of the ‘ )- 
' ines, most rae . s and Of 
ad gee own exclusive (craftsmen. 

3 ligent, 5 , 
erated by intellig sted for unl- 


; is gauge-te ch ward of enzymes that removes stare 
Each apron 18 & 4 ‘formity with ; starch 





Exsize is a liquid concentrate 


roy int ‘ un ° m 
formity at ever ago same shipment, gently and naturally. Because it 
) aprons ! 4 shipments, 
the other ith revious 5 
with Pp 


( — is fast and thorouzch in action it 
and uniformity " 


w of yarn. , 
assuring you a smooth flo pe reduces the amount of chemicals 
Se . . > : ( . 
' Quality aprons take besos all get the needed for bleaching and dyeing 
. t your orders . eur- , on 

enced help, — ‘jelivery even Seine and permits this reduced quan- 

; 1 ™ y S Ss : . 4 ‘ a Ss l 
earliest po: cation, We are * 4 wma | ns 
rent record operation. taking care 0! tity to be more efficient. 


‘ders 
' rrent orders, taste eos an 
promptly ote ommonly used sizes a 


Exsize contains no chemicals 
" c “e a. : 
‘varies both on r as is pos : —— , 
se evification orders as promptly or alkalis to injure the finest 
spec . ality ‘oduct. ° . 
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ICES 
QUICKER DELIVERY — LOWER PR 

















Write for Free ilitieniteed | Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 


to help you with desizing problems. 


Textile Apron Company 


ie at 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 


and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


Pt bes 1 
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of NICKEL-CLAD or STEEL 


Cole builds all kinds of processing Kettles to suit 
your specific needs. These quality Kettles are made @ 
nickel-clad, steel, stainless steel, alloy steel, aluminum, 
monel metal, etc. Built according to specifications from 
your designs or ours. Cole meets every need for Kettles, 
Kiers, Vats, Pressure Vessels, etc. 


Tank builders for over 8O years-- 
Write for Tank Talk No. 20 









R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 








= = - 

_ a Tn i 

Se ee 
en 
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STYLE 28 





Roving Truck. 
LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 











For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














and LONG DRAFT 








Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish— a new chemical treatment 





SPINNING 





NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 





Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlante, Ga.--Otte V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 


x 


GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


THE SOUTH SINCE 





SERVING 1914 





i 


* 


Le Sune 
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“TELL ’EM TO SEND 












.-. IVS FASTEST— AND 
COSTS SO LITTLE, TOO!” 


¢. 








. & OSMIFTY @ = 


& 


and textile industries 
. . . . . 

are doing today...a job that’s got to be done steadily, quickly, 
with no delays. Fast shipping service can help a great deal. And 


It’s a big job the cotton 





ren 


Ceegaieiieaeerie 


Arr Express is fastest for anything you want to get or send... 


bobbin winders, a motor, a replacement part, or practically 
anything else. 


Three-mile-a-minute Arr Express is also remarkably econom- 
ical, especially when you consider the tremendous time saved. 
No extra charge for special pick-up and special delivery within 
regular Railway Express vehicle limits in all cities and principal 
towns. Also International Arr Express to and from scores of 


foreign countries. Simply phone Railway Express and ask for 
Arr Express Division, 








Y 
EXAMPLES OF AIR EXPRESS ECONOM 










ir Miles) 
sm Charge $1.00. Rates by yy 25 Ibs. 
(Minim 3 Ibs. 5 ibs. 7 ‘ $2.00 
Air Miles JS. er $1.12 = 5.00 
200 $1.00 eae 1.60 ,° 20 10.00 
500 page 1.68 2. 8.00 =«- 20.00 
1000 1.00 2 48 4.00 9.60 24.00 
2000 ae 2.88 4.00 : 
3000 : 
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al (eT 370 key 
a yninute ser ice betwe en © 93, 000 off- 
Direct 3-mile me. -d air-rail connections “ ~ *RESS LO 
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airline sneer nit nets of foreign countries. 
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“FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 
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WERE SAVING MORE THAN 507% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 


SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 


(tse 
: 











Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual 


experience that the most economical leathers to 
use are the finest they can buy 
means 





which, of course, 


ORIGINAL 2*2 GBAIUINE 


“Wa Leather with tht Hair on 






REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
TEATILE 


LEATHERS 
Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Check Strap 





‘Oy -V-1 me = 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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INDEX to better quality. textiles 


For ? Use 


















































Dyeing, Flameproofing ( Solvay Ammonium Chloride 
For ? Use 

Dyeing \ Solvay Caustic Potash 

For | 

Dyeing, Hypochlorite bleaching, | Use 

Kier boiling, Mercerizing, ( Solvay Caustic Soda 
Neutralizing J 

For 

Hypochlorite bleaching, Use _ : 
Oriental rug finishing, 4 Solvay Liquid Chlorine 
Water conditioning J 

For ? Use 

Mothproofing j Solvay Para-dichlorobenzene 
For ? Use 

Dyeing, Softening \ Solvay Potassium Carbonate 
For , 

Acid neutralizing, Degumming, Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, Solvay Snowflake Crystals 
Softening 

For | 

Acid neutralizing, Fulling, _ 

Hypochlorite bleaching, S : 

Kier boiling, Scouring, olvay Soda Ash 

Soap building, Water conditioning 

For ? Use . . 
Dyeing \ Solvay Sodium Nitrite 

For 


Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, Solvay Textile Soda 


Acid neutralizing, Degumming, Use 
Softening 





FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE . . . In the Solvay Laboratories, textile men 
with years of experience study your problems and make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be glad to send 
these textile specialists into your plant to study actual operating 
conditions and help adapt laboratory findings to specific plant condi- 
tions. Write today to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 





40 Rector Street New York, WN. Y. 
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VICTOR’S Speedy Service 
in the Sunny South 





Two stocks of Victor Travelers are available for 
quick service to Southern mills... one at Gastonia, 
another at Atlanta. 


You can get the right traveler, and get it fast 
when you specify Victors. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 














GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT. 


ATLAS BRAND 


La 
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STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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|HELP 
| PREVENT 
| ACCIDENTS 


... aid production 

- by keeping floors 
clean, free from _ slip- 
pery substances. Is your 
floor - maintenance equip- 
ment adequate? For free 
floor survey, phone 
nearest Finnell branch, 
or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Ine. 


1303 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


TEREEEETLLL EGE 
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“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A 200-page book of interest and value to executives, managers, 
boarders and learners. Reading it is like sitting down at a 
round table and discussing your problems with other mill men 

= throughout the country—such problems as cost systems, sleazy 
= knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
= and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, selecting colors, 
, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound in heavy cover, 
= with a 3-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a 
subscriber, expiration date of your subscription will be advanced 
three years. 








Send in your order today 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GA. 


sereuaaetin 


GRANT BLDG., 


POUQUGEUERELGDRUERRTAGTOREEELIE 
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PECUGOOUTORAETUCEUCRLEGGRALOTEELEEARELEEEEEOEEEE eee 
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HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
CONCO For Textile Mills 


CONCO DIFFERENTIAL 


Speedy, economical Victory produc- — 
tion calls for modern methods and HOIST 
modern equipment. Here’s handling Light weight, low cost, sturdi 
equipment that is modern and ly ere through 
“made-to-order” for use in your riety ef dewartments. Guichis 
mills. Write for complete details. easily movable from place te 


place 





CONCO I-BEAM 
TROLLEY 


Available in four styles 
Plain (illustrated), Ball 
Bearing, Rigid Plate or 
Geared. Capacities from % 
through 10 tons. Use with 
Coneo hoists. 























SPUR GEAR HOIST 








CONCO TORPEDO ELECTRIC HOIST 





Fast, powertul ’ Capacities 








P . , ‘> ~ P - seities * P 7 : 
logy oe in 250-, 500 and 1000-Ib. capa a ; aday — % through 10 tons. Dust 
or hook, bolt ol trolley suspension. I eatures double proof, oil-tight gearease 
drum construction, push button control, electric brake. Chain electrically welded 
positive limit switch. Simple. Heavy construction employs Ideal with Conco I-Bean 
ing only two gear reductions, Write for literature Trolley. 





Be, ee ee, eS 
DIVISION STREET 


MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 

















The most valuable asset of your mill 


at the present time is the MACHINERY. 





Hu 


THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 





To keep it in good shape and to make 


it last longer is your supreme obligation. for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


Our experts, especially trained in 


MAINTENANCE of machinery and the For your de-sizing problems —_ 
establishing of OVERHAUL schedules, our technical men are at your 
can efficiently assist you in this task. service ... Write or ‘phone. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


INCORPORATED 
180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Consultants.on Textile Manufacturing and Developing 


11 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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: an” GARS & SYRUPS 
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TRINES, GUMS, CORN oi 
CORN STARCHES, DEX shed 


NEW YORK, N.S ra, GA.°°° SPARTANBURS: oe 
. ATLANTA, P| el nr. 
N OFFICES: eel 


“~~ 
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SOUTHER 








LINEN TESTER 





Day : 0. 
Nich Power 
r t 6l/.” 
- Long 


A FLOOD OF LIGHT AT THE PRESS OF THE THUMB 
A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT—100% EFFICIENT 


There are two extra fine 25 m.m. lenses with focal adjustment. 
Complete with batteries, bulb and linen tester disc, 4”x%” or 
%”"xle” optional. Extra discs 25c each. Chrome Plated. 


UNLIMITED, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


the Bookiet | James A. Van Kleeck | pricess.00 
‘Modern 3 for $14.25 


¢ | Inetrumente” | a INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 2 | '2,for $54.00 


P. 0. BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































Selig’ s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 











THE NEW FLASH-LIGHT MAGNIFIER — 











Wii, WSO 
SS 3 “% PLU ‘ S 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 








23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC,.NEW JERSEY 
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GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
NORFOLK CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S. C. BUFFALO 
se 
A COAL TO FIT EVERY PURPOSE” 





sf a 4 Meicahiged = wee 
AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 
MOUNT HOLLY N CAROLINA 








“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 
managers, superintendents, foremen knitters, dyers, boarders and 
learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 
countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 
heavy leatherette cover, with a 8-year subscription to OOTTON 
for only $2.50 (Oanada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already 
a subscriber, your subscription can be advanced three years. Send 
in your order today to COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY- Ate We tig C8 Bunt ot 


Knock /¢ Cur of op, Park! 


© THE AXIS” o HAL LENGE 


———— 


But let’s not fool ourselves—the ball coming across the plate is a 
scorcher. This challenge must be met by all of us, and it is up to us to 
give our armed forces the goods required to lambast the enemy. 


The textile industry has been called upon for more and more of its 
products while at the same time new machinery is difficult to obtain. 


One of the best ways to master this problem of stepping up produc- 
tion with existing machinery is to replace worn, troubleseme parts of 
your textile machinery with Henderson’s better than original replace- 
ment parts. Not only will you increase production, but you will reduce 
the number of further repairs which A wine wo would upset your pro- 
duction schedule. 


Henderson’s replacement parts are made by craftsmen who take sin- 
cere pride in the particular job they are doing. Henderson’s parts fit be- 
cause machining is precise. They last because points that receive heavy 
stress are made sufficiently strong. 





Next time you order replacement parts for your textile machinery, 
specify Henderson’s parts. You will give your present machinery new life. 


SS bis a LZ, 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


TON ~ i> 





Ss Lqperson “FOUNDRY _& MACHINE Co Boma LY 
EN 
eS OA. SN 
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STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White’’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 


KNOXA LL oo that results in better whites always! 


ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 


EDWARD H.BEST&CO.,INC. DJ AMON D 
BOSTON, MASS. ALKALI COMPANY 

















S 
i 
L 
Cc 
T 
E 
S 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 

W.C.HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 

ghee” Sa egy hme ge . ae De oe ae GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
‘ 150 Allendale 352! Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT. WN. Y. 





Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 
' MARSEILLES, ILL. - OALLAS, TEXAS 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Entirely redecorated and refurnished, including a radio in every room. 
| 
| 








| 


Highly recommended by experienced travelers the world over for its 
warm hospitality; its excellent cuisine served in comfortably air-condi- 
tioned restaurants; its convenient location to the business section; and 
its unlimited parking facilities. 600 rooms with bath and radio from $3.00 up. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR. 39th and CHESTNUT STS. 
President and General Manager PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


EE ent e—ts 






An Address of Distinction 


. is an asset to you at all times. In Atlanta 
the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 
respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 
dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, vet easily accessible to all parts of the 
city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 


The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 
—each with bath .. . There is ample 
parking space and excellent garage 
facilities . .. Popular prices prevail 
in dining room and coffee shop. 
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44 
ATLANTA (|@ 


VANDERBILT BILTMORE @ 


HOTFKFT : HOTEL 
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(Samples on Request) 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 


Southern Representative 
MR. JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
000000 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 








equipped with modern machinery and 
a statt of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 








Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SiPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 








We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 





Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


The 


Dalton Georgia 
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IF YOU'RE OUT ON A LIMB 
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When you have new problems to 
face in textile chemicals, you will 
usually find that they have been al- 
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£3 ready studied and solved by appro- 
priate Kali textile chemical products 
—That is why— 


Leading Mills Standardize 
On Kali Textile Chemicals 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—S80 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically | 1, 2 or 8 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 
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UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 








Per Inch Per Inch 
SC" — QE $5.00 13 inches —. _- we accepted at display rate only. 
— —————— Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
5 | nana 640 Bee GED aenceccnceuss 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















DESIGNER 
AVAILABLE 


If you are running a fancy mill and 
need a man who has had 12 years 
experience as designer and overseer 
of weaving, on materials including 
draperies and upholstery, and if you 
have a real job to offer, write to 
Box 571, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Present employ- 
er will vouch for my ability and 
character. Married and not subject 
to draft unless Uncle Sam needs a 
man with a family. 








WANTED 


Young man capable of supervising 
erection of carding and spinning 
machinery for new 40,000 spindle 
mill in nearby Latin American Re- 
public. After completing installa- 
tions this man to be made overseer 
of both carding and spinning. Card- 
ing experience more important than 
spinning but should have some spin- 
ning experience. Good opportunity 
for right man. Give complete details 
of past experience, age, size family, 
education and present salary in let- 
ter of application. Address Box 578, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 








CORDUROY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Young man desires position as super- 
intendent of Corduroy Finishing Mill. 





Experienced in cutting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing rooms, both as operator and execu- 
tive. Capable of starting and supervising 
all corduroy machinery and employed in 
an executive capacity at the present time. 
Young enough to be progressive, old 
enough to be experienced and reliable. If 
you are having difficulties with any of 
your corduroy processes it will pay you 
to drop a line to Box 577, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidzg,, Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 














POSITION WANTED 


A position as top roll coverer in cotton 
mili. Thoroughly competent. Vast experi- 
ence on all types of rolls. Can equip new 
shop. Now employed but desire to make 
change. Will go anywhere. Address Box 
No. 576, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


As foreman or boss of the wind- 
ing department of a cotton mill. 
Age 33, married, sober and no bad 
habits. Address Box 579, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Dyer, now employed, desires change. Age 
45, married, sober. Experienced in Piece 
Dyeing, Indigo and Raw Stock, using sul- 
phur, vats and develop colors. Also raw 
stock bleaching. Address Box No. 575, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Your Advertisement On This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? 


Do you desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do 


you desire your business or professional card placed before 


the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of 
COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per month reach the textile 


executives, superintendents and heads of departments 


throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement 


today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Dandux Canvas Products are play- 
ing their part in America’s Defense 
and Victory program. Supplying our 
armed forces with their requirements 
of Canvas and Canvas Products has, 
and will continue to tax the produc- 
tion facilities of our entire industry, 


vet the “DANDUX”’ organization 


offers its “all out’’ cooperation. 


Prepared, alert, and mindful of the 
monumental task confronting all 
Citizens of our democracy, we glad- 
ly pledge all our resources and en- 
ergy to America! 


C. R. Daniels, Inc. 


101 CROSBY STREET «© NEW YORK N. Y 


Newark Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Hartford Milwaukee 


Alberton, Md. 
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for NYLON Yarn 


Used almost since earliest introduction of Nylon yarn, 
Laurel Coning Oil No. 443 has given excellent results 
in many mills. Possesses excellent lubrication qualities, 
will not oxidize on standing. Removed from the goods 
in the re gular scouring ope ration without use of spec ial 
scouring materials. 

Laurel Nylon Coning Oil No. 443—clean to handle— 
is applied on the coner in the usual way. 


Information and sample on request. 





SOAPS « OJLS « FINISHES 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson,.N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 
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SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
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To “Keep ’e em n flying” 
use top-flight RINGS! 


With an estimated need for several hun- 
dred pounds of textile products per soldier, 
the demand for singles and ply yarns 
is going to prove a prodigious problem. 
Every spindle MUST be equipped to 
keep the travelers flying at speeds that 
give top production. NOW — install new 
DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings to in- 
crease production 10% or more over worn, 
wavy rings! NOW — install DIAMOND 
FINISH Eadie lubricated ae to increase 
twister production 25% to 50% 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING — RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 


v4 
“Twister R ings SINCE 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 








(MASS.) 
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STOKE 


PRECIOUS 
WAR POWER... from slipping away 


. with CLING-SURFACE Belt Treatment. Gives a lasting effective grip 


that permits low belt tension — steps up power — saves belts, bearings and 





shaftings. Let us prove it with a generous Free Sample. Write . 


CLING - SURFACE CO., 1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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get it with BURK-SCHIER Finishing Agents. 
BURK-SCHIER dyeing and finishing agents 


economically process goods that have sales appeal. 


“The Final Touch” 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUNSHED ~=Chattanooga, Tennessee ilisiiiD 
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SAVE 


Money 
Oi' 
Labor 
Yarns 
Belts 
Tapes—with the 


WICACO SPINDLE OILER 


The two-way nozzle withdraws netic separator which removes any 
dirty used oil and fills base to ferrous particles. The machine is 
proper level with one operation of entirely self contained, readily 
the handle. No overflowing — no portable, and requires no connec- 
dirty yarn. Evacuated oil is drawn tions except to your lighting circuit. 
back into the tank where it is re- It is inexpensive to purchase and 
newed through filters and a mag- quickly pays for itself in savings. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price 


THE WICACO MACHINE CORP. 


Precision Workmanship Since 1868 
WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA. Aad 
BRADFORD HODGES "AMERICAN 8 SPPLY esontative 
ii |B St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga Provid A A tat | co. 
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ADVE RTISER’S, PAY LDA 





The Advertisers’ 


part of the 


Inder is published as a convenience, 
advertising contract. Every care will be 


and not aaa 
taken to index 


correctly, No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
A Diamond Alkali Co 147 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. ...... 101 
Abbott Machine Oc. ......... ‘ Dommerich & Co., SS Pr as 
Abington Textile Machinery tel nce Rh Aeeees .. ne 
EE a ea ee * — ' a See eees ewe 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 32 Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 144 
i, a ee * Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Allis Oo., Louis ............ * rnc., E. I., Dyestuffs Division * 
AlMe.Chaimera Me Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
= . ~ ; 
we 6a ke hee ta eees 18 and 19 ed E. I. Fine —, ' 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 30 ivisilon Pete e eee eee -0 and 2 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... #* Du rent <¢ Nemours & Co., 
American Air Filter Co. ..... * unc. E. 1., Finishes Divi- _ 
aeatege Aniline Products, ‘i gg — or @e Memeers & Ge. re 
OD, cae ndrh an tie meee oe x _ “mae ” 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- Inc., Gardinol Div, ........ 
Re ek ee a me 4 * Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
American Leather Belting Inc. E. I. R & H Ohemi- 
NER eA Eee amr oe 140 cals Dept. ........+0005. ¥ 
American Magnesium Corp. * 
American Moistening Co. * 
American Monorail Co. ... , 44 
American Paper Tube Co 154 F 
American Viscose Corp. ...... * 
American Yarn and Processing 
oh. . bs eum 6 nile Sébt ee eee e a 146 Eaton & Brown .150 
Aralac, Inc. 2 eal ie 31 Economy Baler Co. .106 
Arkansas Company. Inc. 127 Emmons Loom Harness Co. . 6 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...140 
Armour & Co. ....... se * 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........-- 95 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ * 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ..... .153 F 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ * 
Automatic Transportation Co R86 Fafnir Bearing Co. , 29 
Fairbanks Company win > 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. .. 43 
Fidelity Machine Co. 135 
Kinnell System, Inc. 144 
B ay. a as eee * 
Foster Machine Co. ........-. * 
Barber-Colman Co. . ; 89 ; ae is 
Barkley Machine Works ..... 140 Franklin Process Co. ........ * 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc * 
Becco Sales Corp. ......... * 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H...147 
Blickman, Inc., S. ..... 106 
Bond Oo., Charles ......:.... 145 CO 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. ....... 135 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. . * Sen@inat Coxe . 
ie "Gon He 12222222 1138 Gastonia Brush Go. os... 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... . Gastonia Comber Needling aaa 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co...103 Gastonia Roller Flyer & 140 
Burkart-Schier Chemical] Oo....152 Spindle Co. a She. ; “M on 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. &5 “ tT — 7 144 
orks, eee se CEC EEE 
Paton Tee Ge. 2. cote ween 37 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... * 
Gemeral OeGi Us. .cecvccececcs 146 
+ General Dyestuff Corp. _ 6 
General Electric Co. ........ 29 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). * 
Caleco Chemical Division ..... 88 Georgia Power Co. .........- 54 
Cameron Machine Co. : Roy eo - Gilmer Co.. L. H. ee a ee ae ee * 
Carter, Inc. A. B. ....... 100 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
Ciba Company ............:. . Graton & Knight Co. ........ a 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. * yr AO ee eee . 
Oe eres, Se eee ee oe 150) = quilt Oil Corporation .......- 24 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .. 27 
Se A. Seca ca ds obs ewes 96 
Cling-Surface Co. ........... 151 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 3 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. ..... 142 aa] 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ... * 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 


Oe Ss a eed Bes ce ek 10 
Commercial Factors 

er Inside Front Cover 
Conco Engineering Works 145 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... * 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co... * 
Saeeee, Me We av seeasec * 
D 
es as ec ae oa et 151 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ......... 140 
Dary Ring Traveler Oo. ..... 140 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .... 90 
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Hart Products Corp. ...+++.+-. 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 

ee er Teorey ) eee ee 147 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 26 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ree 148 
Hotel McAl pin .....ceeececes * 
Hotel Philadelphian ........ 148 
Hotel Vanderbilt ..........- 148 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 13 
Howard Bros. Mfg. ea peer 16 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a 
part of the advertising contract, Every care will be taken to indes 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert 
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Johnson Bronze Co. he ee de * 
Johnson Corp. ..... rere 


K 


Kali Mfg. Oo. .. ror ...149 
Kaumagraph Oo. ............ ® 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 103 
Kidder Press Co., Ini * 
L 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. .142 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ..... ..151 
nee GO ©. GC. ..ccccevcee 138 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A. ... * 
Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 140 
Lunkenheimer Co. ...... oe * 
M 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg 

I le ..146 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 

I ha ci ale Bh le ag i Se 87 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. ....... * 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. * 
I Ma a * 
Merrow Machine Co. ares ..135 
Morton Machine Works * 
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National Aniline Division .. * 
National Drying Machinery 
Co.., Inc. 


.  & 8 @ & & a .*e * 
National Oil Products Co. . 
National Ring Traveler Co.....142 
National Starch Products. Inc... * 
New York & New Jersey 
| Lubricant Co. is oom 
Norcross Laboratories .. ee 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Corp RL ee 2 eT ee * 
North, Ine.. Frank G * 
O 
Onyx Oil & Chemieal Co seeeae 
p 
Pabst Sales Company ...... 141 
Parks-Cramer Co. ........._. 87 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co... 36 


Penick & Ford, Ltd.. Inc. 5 ae 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.... 33 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. ... .137 
Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. Front Cover 


R 


Railway Express Agency. Inc. 143 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 


Saree Inside Back Cover 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ..... .138 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. .......149 
Robert & Company ......... 12 
Robbins Flooring Co. .. ..106 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ..... cae tng 
Rohm & Haas Co. .......... 31 
Roy & Son OCo., B. S. ....... * 


Rovee Chemical Co Back Cover 
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Saco-Lowell Shops .. 9 and 56 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... * 
Behetter Bre@., BMG. «cccccces 133 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ..... 110 
Selia CompO@Ry ..ccccecceses 146 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. .... * 
Sie OH Ooi, BG. csc ccceess * 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. LOS 
Showalter Co., A. J. 
Sinclair Refining Co., Ime. .... ~ 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. * 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ....... 149 
ge a a 142 
PE es icicees oa es 125 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. ... * 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 

eee ee eee eee * 
Solvay Sales Corp. ...... ..-144 
Sonoco Products Co ar , 92 
Southern Belting Co. ee 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ....... 1% 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. . * 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 40 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. =F * 
Stein, Hall & Co., Ime. ...... * 
Stewart Tron Works Co.. Im bos 


r 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. * 


Terrell Machine Co. 44 
Sree ; 2 
Toentile Aprem OO. ..cccc+es kl 
Textile Industry Research, Inc, 145 
Textile Machine Works ; 
ee ede ee eee « ..-119 and 120 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. * 
Welede Geale O68. .cccccccece * 
Torrington Co. .... 129 and 130 
Trust Company of Georgia ... 79 
Tubize Chatillon ¢ orp 1} 
U 
Union Special Machine Co....117 
Universal Winding Co. .... 11 
United States Testing Co., Ine. 137 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co.....159 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 7 
™ S. Ring Traveler Co..14 and 15 


v 


Van Kleeck, Jas A 146 
Veeder-Root, Inc. ...... a a * 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. . .144 
Victoria Paper Mills Co 106 


W 


Wallerstein Co., Inc. . teen o AaO 
Ns ee wo 8 60.8 ..150 
Warner Chemical Co. ....... 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. .. * 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. ... * 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Ieee UU 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. (Precipitron Division 35 
West Point Foundry & Mech. 

0. ee ere ee, 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 151 
Wicaco Machine Corp. .. 152 
Wildman Mfe. Co. ......-.+.-. 115 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Meh. 

SAP ee See 2d 123 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 28 
Z 
on fe, Oe I ae was .137 
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Heres How It Work 


Avoid extra help and 
the extra overhead 
frequently attributed 
to the wage and hour 
law. AECO’s 4-in-l 2. 
payroll 
eliminates detail, pro- 


1. Complete Record of Pay- 
ments for Your File 


Statement of Wages for 
Employee as Required by 


envelope Law 


3. Signed Receipt for Wages 





viding a complete 

‘ , etc. 
sanee’ fee the book Paid, Hours Worked, etc. | 
keeping department. 4. A Strong Payroll Envel- | 


ope. | 





COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA 


505-11 Stewart Ave., S. W. 




















Now esmectaitly... 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 
NEEDS PROTECTION 














Correct lubrication, cleansing and protection of small moving 
parts of intricate machines in your mill is essential to efficient 
operation and quality production ... and 3-IN-ONE Oil meets 
these requirements. Write for special mill prices today, to... 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Distributors, Jersey City, N. J. 
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-P-T- yarn caRRi 


They’ re Built Around The Hole! 














This Construction Promotes Adaptability, 
Economy and Better Quality 


The picture herewith illustrates only two of 
the many applications of A. P. T. Yarn Car- 
riers which applications include the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of all fibres. The small 
tube is for a worsted mule, an old method, 
while the large tube is for a worsted ring 
frame, a comparatively new development. 
A. P. T. Carriers have always kept abreast 
of textile progress. 





































The construction of these carriers not only 
permits wide adaptability, but also results 
in many mill economies and improvements in 
yarn and fabric quality. The tubes are made 
of tough paper wound around a “former. 
The paper is glued together, impregnated 
to make it water resistant and then hard- 
ened by baking. Being thus "built around the 
hole", the tubes are always concentric with ann 
the hole and therefore run true, reducing Sn ane 
spindle vibration, with resultant wear and , 
poor work in spinning or twisting. Further- =< 
more, when subjected to changing tempera- a 
ture and humidity (even yarn steaming) they  — 
do not become distorted. 


A. P. T. bobbins and quills for weaving per- 
mit free but controlled delivery of yarn be- 
cause of their smooth, hard surface and 
deep, well rounded corrugations. They 
never splinter and have great resistance to 
chipping and splitting. 


Tell us your yarn carrier problem. Perhaps 
A. P. T. is the answer. 








AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Established 1898... Weonsochel Fohode Ssland 


M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: w. J. WESTAWAY ce.. LTO. Hamilton, Ont., Caneda 
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MAKE MOTOR - DRIVE 


Wow lan POWER! 








Reliance men skilled in Application Engineering start 
daily on new missions essential to making our great 
war machine produce more than we ever dreamed was 
possible. They are answering calls where motor-drive 
must be more than power. These are typical... A new 
tinning process to make our reduced tin supply go three 
times as far... A drive to simplify machine design and 
insure a top-notch production pace on a hurry-up lot 
of hundreds of boring mills for producing tank tur- 
rets ... Motors to speed up production of shell-turn- 
ing lathes... A motor-drive for an automatic towing 
machine that will aid sea-going tugs to handle tows 
with less strain and reduce chances of losing the tow 
...A hoisting motor for bringing seaplanes to a war- 
ship’s deck safely in rough seas... These and many more 
like them are engineering jobs done in cooperation with 
men who start their design with the question, “What 


a can we get the motor to do besides supply power?” Such as: » 
Fully-enclosed, “= ? 
Fan-cooled D-c. ieoeteneiceeanerameeceimenneneiaiaiiae ee 


Sel alll i 
ats: ~e N 
Reliance fotor 4 Fully a enclosed, 


Fan-cooled A-c. 
iii Reliance Motor 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 IVANHOE ROAD « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON ® BUFFALO * CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 
DETROIT * GREENVILLE, S.C. © HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
a 





PORTLAND, OREGON #¢ ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. © AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED POWDERED 
(NEOZYME) TOPS IN EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


SO LITTLE GOES SO FAR! 


You can cut desizing COSTS PEerma- 
nently with Neozyme. It is both ayv- 
ylolytic and proteolytic. Neozyme 
completely digests and removes 
starches, gums, gelatins and other 
1, 


sizing matter... imsures your fab- 


rics against taultv. uneven dveing. 


Readily soluble in water. Nec zyme 





retains its efficiency over a long 
period of time. And because one 
pound of Neozyme goes e/ght to 
nine times as far as liquid desizing 
agentes, it not only Saves yOu Money 

_ but it saves storage space in your 
mill. FREE samples of this new 
enzymatic agent upon request. Or 
write us today tor expert technical 
advice on your desizing problems— 


at no obligation tO vou. 


DESIZE 








FOR THE AVERAGE DESIZING 
BATH, USE: 
i lb, Neozyme to 100 gal. 
of water 
Lempe VaAlTHuve. 175-] x0) lal 


Time: 30-45 Minutes 





ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARLTON 


ms.) i. , Sew 


,# £58 2 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*,VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


*Reg 1] X Par « >+ 
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